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On Narendra Krishna Sinha, 
The Historian 


ASHIN DASGUPTA 


1 have been unconstrained by doctrines and 1 have sought to form some idea of the 
human realities behind formalised written documents. 


—-From the Preface to the Economic History of Bengal, vol. |. 


/ must say that my methodology is personal, home made. It may be frail In the light of 
recent bright ideas and technical advance of more formidable disciplines or would-be 
disciplines. But I think that one need not necessarily seek the security ‘of methodolo- 
gical shelter or advance along ideological tram-lines. There must not be any devalu- 
ation of common sense. 


— From ‘Indian Historical Records’, in Bengal Past & Present, v. 92, 1973. 


There was a ruggedness in Professor Narendra Krishna Sinha which arose 
out of an absolute Scholarly integrity. The fundamental fact about him 
was that he knew what he was talking about, and this knowledge made him 
strong. He could afford to be impatient with anything less than strictly 
honest. But in the world of genuine scholarship, he was always humble. 
He was always teaching himself, constantly learning. From the time he 
began his researches into the life of Ranjit Singh to the day he welcomed, 
so warmly, the important ideas of Niels Steensgaard in the pages of Benga/ 
Past & Present, he never ceased to change and grow. He left a book on 
the 18th century incomplete. He wished it to be a statement of what he 
had learned in half-a-century's reading. But he knew this would not be. 
He read more as he wrote and his notes indicated a challenging essay in the 
borderline of research. With him there could never be a scholarly stock- 
taking. 


Now that he will write no more, and we are left with half-a-dozen major 
books, a number of important essays and numerous delightful reviews, 
what are we to make of this scholarly phenomenon? In his deep love for 
India and things Indian, Professor Sinha never changed. If there was a 
central concern in his writings it was a passionate, if somewhat eccentric, 
defence of India. But he grew out of his early biographical, political narra- 
tives and into a study of the economic and social structure. It is my per- 
sonal belief that in his last years he was moving into an examination of 
Indian culture, exploring historical intangibles like values and beliefs. He 
remained throughout a humanist in the sense that he never. abandoned- 
human beings fo figures. But he gave up studying individuals per se and 
examined men within their material structure. It is possible that he would 
have tried subsequently to see them in their spiritual context. 
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In his mature years Professor Sinha was wont to regard his juvenalia with 

ironic amusement. But all the growth notwithstanding, the consistencies 
and continuities over the years are clear enough. In the later 1920s when 
N. K. Sinha began his work, patriots were still looking for historical heroes 
and, as he himself would sometimes say, Ranjit Singh (1933) chose himself. 
There was a touch of defiance in the writing. ‘His (Ranjit’s) early years’, 
the young Sinha wrote’ were spent in dissipation and indulgence. Whether 
this was done on set purpose, as some European writers assert, or whether 
this was due to the lax morality of the times cannot be ascertained with any 
‘certainty’. There'was no ill-bred attempt to deny the dissipation, but 
European writers’ would not get away with any assertion. Sinha was 
away. The biography was workman-like, learned for a first book and a 
distinguished piece of writing in its time. It was built round British docu- 
mentation and examined in some detail the relations between the Sikhs 
and the Afghans, the Sikhs and the British. in this the little book introduced 
‘an era of teaching and research in the University of Calcutta. Looking 
"back however one is struck by the sudden interpolation of a statement of 
revenue and expenditure of Peshawar called from the papers of Lachmi 
Prosad, dewan of general Avitabile, in an exclusively political essay. In 
this wayward gesture it is now possible to read the signature of the later 
historian. 


The slim volume on the Rise of the Sikh Power (1936) which followed 
was almost in the nature of an overflow from the first investigation. The 
writer justified his theme as the only success-story of the 18th century on 
the Indian side, and, significantly, dedicated the book to Cunningham. 
There was no attempt as yet to follow Cunningham into human geography 
or even in his simple social curiosity. But there was the acknowledgement 
of an inspiration which would bear fruit later. ‘Some of it came in the third 
and last book of this early sequence. /n Haidar Ali (1941, 1949) Professor 
N. K. Sinha added substantial chapters on civil- administration and the 
military system. But the quest was still the same : in his later forties Sinha 
was still counting heroes who had challenged the British. Only the research 
was now considerably more mature and the book drew encomiums from the 
redoubtable Jadunath Sarkar. ‘The broad basis of facts’ Acharya Jadunath 
wrote in his imperial style ‘concerning Mysore history, 1754—1782, has been 
here established probably beyond criticism’. 


The middle 1940s constituted a water-shed in the growth of Narendra 
Krishna Sinha as a historian. He abandoned his quest for great men of 
ascertained patriotism and turned to a study of the Bengali social and eco- 
nomic structure in the 18th century. His magnum opus, 7he Economic 
History of Bengal,.in three volumes, was the product of the work which he 
now began. The first volume in the sequence, which appeared in 1956, 
was in some ways a disconcerting production. The matter was heavy 
and the style curiously unformed. Professor Sinha stood too close to the 
documents and the theme was less than clear. None the less, the impor- 
tance of the work was at once apparent. The data which Sinha had accu- 
mulated demonstrated the decline of Bengal’s trade and the disruption of 
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Bengali manufacture as a direct consequence of the establishment of British 
rule in the area. This work is unlikely to be superseded. Radical patriots 
will add footnotes to this rugged achievement, while sophisticated critics 
will labour—I think in vain—to explain away the facts. Sinha had by now 
acknowledged a mentor. Like most of his generation he had been under 
the magic of the great Jadunath Sarkar. But he was carrying forward the 
work of Romesh Chandra Dutt. i 


The first volume of the Economic History, besides underpinning an old 
nationalist thesis, introduced us to the world of the banians of Calcutta. 
Professor Sinha was always careful to distinguish between different kinds of 
"banians'—a scholarly precaution often abandoned these days as soon as 
the hunt is up for'the comprador. For one thing there were men who 
worked with the British in the political sphere and in collecting the revenues. 
Such were Gokul Ghoshal and Krishna Kanta Nandy. With them the 
power base was not their trade. Quite distinct from men such as these were 
the 'respectable monied men' of Bengal who, like Akrur Datta, found it more 
and more difficult to work for the British Company after Plassey, as British 
officials became their competitors. The decades after the fall of Siraj 
belonged, in the realm of business, to the 'black gomosta', men of the ilk of 
Kamaluddin, who knew little honour and cared less. They were employees 
of their white masters and in making their fortunes they ruined the country. 


Closely connected with the analysis of the banian's role in the society and 
economy of Bengal was the examination of the ramifications of British private 
trade. Factually, this task has seldom been performed better, and Profe- 
ssor Sinha's dedicated sleuthing in the records of the Calcutta High Court 
yielded rich dividends. Holden Furber's John Company at Work had 
appeared in 1948 and this seminal work helped to shape Sinha's thinking 
at this stage and later. 


The second volume of the £conomic History (1962) is by far the best book 
that Professor Sinha wrote and the one easiest to read. By now he had 
found his own style. The old pseudo-imperial narration was gone. The 
awkwardnesses of the immediately preceding volume had been forgotten. 
Professor Sinha now wrote simply and directly, in the manner of a man who 
had something important to say. And undeniably what he said was im- 
portant enough. He began with a reassessment of the Mughal system in 
Bengal. It was a good system, given its occasional caprices. Professor 
Sinha never possessed the subtelty to maintain that Mughal exploitation 
could not have been worse but the British ruined the country. He believed 
the British destroyed something imperfect but something precious. The 
Mughal land-revenue system as Bengal knew it under Murshid Quli Khan 
'demanded a moderate amount from the zamindars and extracted it to the 
full. No zamindar was dispossed except for rebellion. Zamindary pro- 
perty in Bengal was excellent investment, The peasants however were not 
left to the gods. The office of the qanungo watched every tilled field with 
iue closest attention. The zamindar had considerable powers, deep local 
roots but no licence to tyranny. It was far from easy for Professor Sinha, 
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working as he was with later 18th century material, to go back so far and 
with such confidence. But he used the evidence of men like Reza. Khan 
and of Kriparam Sinha, a qanungo at Hooghly for fifty years since 1726, 
with impressive skill. The way from Lachmi Prosad to Kriparam Sinha 
had been arduous, but it had been worth it. 


The stability of the system was broken by the British determination to dis- 
cover 'how much the country would actually bear', a question which had 
never troubled the Mughals. It was the farming, of revenues, began within 
two years of Plassey, which ruined the land. Older zamindars declined; 
the office of-the qanungo lost its raison d'etre. British officials and their 
banians became the new masters. ‘The age of great temptation in revenue 
administration began'. This sad tale remains Professor Sinha's finest 
achievement. . Incidentally it turned out to be the most important essay 
so far on the Bengali zamindar ofthe 18th century. The British discovered 
that they could not do without the zamindars in the long run. But Professor 
Sinha was far from satisfied with the manner in which they were restored 
in 1793. The old father-figure of the Bengali village was, for the most part, 
по longer, in evidence. The zamindar, now collected revenues for the 
government and was not particularly welcome i jn mene village. The Mughal 
idyll was over. Ho 

In his attempt to dadertena the changing ethos of rural Bengal, Professor 
Sinha for the first time went well beyond the narrow facts of his-documents. 

-He attempted. to visualise the environment as a whole and wrote, even if 
perfunctorily, of the decline.of.values among men in distress. He was, of 
course, aware that the task of. analysing the materia! structure was far from 
complete. He had never touched the Mughal merchant—the man who 
-was truly unconnected with the British. He had failed to: reach below the 
zamindar and deal in any detail with the village. 1 believe he knew that 
these tasks could now be left to others who would follow in his footsteps 
and he himself wished,to move on to new pastures. . Е " 

The, third volume of the Economic: History (1970) was іп some ways ап 
after-thought. The documents he had handled in writing the earlier volumes 
-held him still and he explored the banian world of Calcutta in.the first deca- 
-des of the 19th century. . It was, obviously an incomplete essay-as it had 
nothing to say of agrarian history. This time he was not planning a follow- 
:up:^he left the:work to.others. ‚The righteous anger against the British was 
-still there and:much of the essay.chronicled their misdeeds. But the finest 
,part'was-reserved for a reconstruction of the Indian world as Professor Sinha 
«restored teshistory men;]ike Mathura Mohan Sen апа Gopal Das, well-known 
cbankers:of their day but. since lost to memory. ч it was in tracing the careers” 
-of Dwarkanath: Tagore and Motilal Seal, and in recreating the. ambience of 
-their-cityzthat Professor Sinha really came into -his own., .Much of it was 


- Strictly.- -factual,- research, -a genre in which.: the historiam, ‘was. „Бу- now un- 


‘Tivalled. But insthis book, he went deliberately, beyond what; his documents 


‘would. allow; | him. He wrote-of men's ‘minds; -^The greedy astute banian' 
he wrote 'as-he grew,in ;years,;was no longer the (economic man. . Thére 
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was now a mellow serenity about him. Enterprise, calculation, vanity, 
greed, ambition, parsimony were suddenly replaced by a religious urge. 
Human motivation is seldom so simple as we make it out to be...From the 
dul! records of disputes in law-courts emerges the picture of a typical banian 
in retirement in Banaras or Brindaban. Ho has renounced his earthly riches 
in favour of his household gods and his heirs. He moves from temple to 
to temple clad in loin cloth with only a namabali protecting his bare frame 
from the severe winter of Upper India, his thin limbs contrasted with his 
old corpulence, in his right hands a string of beads his eyes radiating a glow 
of love for his fellowmen and a quiet tenderness for all living creatures’. 
This is a far cry from Ranjit Singh, even from anything as recent as the first 
volume of the Economic History. 


One other major revision which Professor Sinha was pondering was, ! believe, 
а new assessment of the 18th century. ‘The history of India’ he had written 
in the Rise of the Sikh Power' in the 18th century is mainly a record of anarchy 
and confusion, selfishness, cowardice and treachery, unpatriotic betrayals 
and horrible reigns of terror, the tyranny of the strong, the agony of the 
weak and the futility of isolated attempts’. This was the world of Jadunath 
Sarkar, an inevitable construct if one concentrated on 18th century politics 
in terms of its individual actors. Later explorations of the social and econo- 
mic structure suggested fresh possibilities. Professor Sinha became con- 
cerned with the problems of cultural history. He came to believe that the 
imposition of the British system in Bengal profoundly disturbed social and 
cultural harmonies. The human potential was not utilised, and the scum 
came to the surface. In the second volume of the Economic History he 
quoted the following comments of Hastings with approbation. ‘These 
Hindus' Hastings had said' who form the real substance of the population 
are pure in their affections, simple in their domestic habits, gentle in their 
intercourse, expert in business, quick of perception, patient of inert labour, 
respectful to authority, faithful and attached servants and grateful for bene- 
fits conferred upon them'. The evidence however,showed a low moral 
tone in later 18th century Bengal. Professor Sinha's answer was that this 
kind of evidence was gathered by the British through their dealings with 
their own hirelings and the riff-raff who came to their courts. "The Indians’ 
he wrote ‘with whom Englishmen came into business contact did not 
represent the cultured elements of the population...The "vices of the cut- 
chery” were a new growth due to British connection...So far as Bengal 
was concerned the age of banians, gomostahs, meanly paid native agents 
and low people about law courts continued for three decades more (after 
1793), a world of which Macaulay chose to be the historian'. n the notes 
that he left for his history of the 18th century, there are indications of an 
important chapter on culture. It was to carry the caption : ‘Decadent yet 
Creative'. 


The acknowledgement that the culture in which Professor Sinha saw new 
hopes had become decadent was significant. Like Ranjit Singh's dissipa- 
tion, it spoke an absolute honesty.  Lesseer men of similar inclinations have 
flown in the face of stubborn facts. · That could never do for Narendra Kri- 
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shna Sinha. The fundamental importance of Professor Sinha's work did 
not lie in what he was saying, nor in the manner in which he said it, but in 
the devotion with which the work was done. Historical documents was a 
passion for him, and he belonged to the elect who have known the mystic 
of research. He believed simply and firmly that most prejudices dissolved 
if genuine report was established with one’s documentation. From 1927 
to 1968 he read whenever he could in the primary sources for the later 18th 
centry and the early 19th century. This was fundamentalist research of a 
kind which is going out of fashion, now that it is more important to interpret 
facts than to know them. ‘No typist’ Professor Sinha wrote ‘gave me any 
relief from copying records until very late in my career. No research assi- 
stant was called upon at any stage to assist me. | am incapable of trusting 
any other person to do my work for me. The process of digging was itself 
an illumination." 


We who work after him should be grateful on two counts. First, of course, 
he showed us how modern Indian history could be approached through British 
documentation. It is true that Professor Sinha in the first phase of his work 
made use of Persian sources and his awareness of research material took 
in several other languages. But the hard core lay in the British administra- 
tive archives of the century which followed the battle of Plassey. His true 
achievement lay in discovering his beloved Indian India at the other end of 
such officialese. Besides, he was the first to work in the ‘archives’ of the 
Calcutta High Court and draw pointed attention to the importance of the 
district records. Much of him really lives in the work embodied in the 
Midnapore Salt Papers (1954) and its sister volumes of documents which 
he edited. Secondly, the work he did in long association with the Indian 
Historical Records Commission and in organizing the West Bengal Regional 
Records Survey Committee succeeded in some measure in creating a new 
awareness. of historical research, easing the situation for the researcher and 
alerting governments about an unacknowledged responsibility. To many 
of us it was this single-minded quest which made Professor Sinha what he 
was. He was formidable not because he was brilliant. but because he lived 
for his work. 


He never paid much attention to finer points of method. What he brought 
to his documents was not a series of sophisticated’ questions but a passio- 
nate mind shaped by a broad liberal education, interested in writers from 
Herodotus to Mao Tse Tung. The impatience that Professor Sinha felt for 
historians strong in abstract thinking was reserved for the charlatan never 
for the genuine article. lt was sham he could not tolerate, but he had по 
quarrels with insights whatever the source. In the incomplete manuscript 
on the 18th century he used a quotation from Marx as the finest description 
ever written of his subject. He did not come by such knowledge through 
systematic study usually undertaken by disciples. He taught himself steadily 
as he went along with his archival work. One comes thus to-expect in the 
middle of obtuse official information, a gem-like phrase from R. H. Tawney, 
a casually dropped Weberian concept. One cannot but wish that Professor 
Sinha had let himself go more than he would in his books. There was a mind 
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at work which could scintillate. We are left with evidence of this in feline 
reviews and fugitive comments in occasional papers. Invariably he sought 
out shoddy work for his scorn and anything short of total devotion in 
research. А favourite grouse was a subjects worthy of pursuit were not 
taken up in the manner they deserved. ‘No one so far as | know‘ he wrote 
in Bengal Past & Present in 1971 'has devoted much attention to the sub- 
ordinate Indian officials, their place in the administrative system. their atti- 
tude and their contribution. More than once 1 drew the attention of research 
workers to this neglected subject of research. It involves slogging work 
and does not perhaps provide the security of methodological shelter and 
much scope for pop sociology’. He knew that not many would take up 
his kind of work and he was reconciled to this fate. This is why he studi- 
ously avoided cooperative endeavours and the image he has left for many 
who knew him well is, in his favourite turns of expression, that of a home- 
spun scholar ploughing his lonely furrow. 
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British Merchants in Eighteenth- 
Century Bengal 


| | P. J. MARSHALL 






A welcome by-product of the studies of Asian trade which have been appear- 
ing in increasing numbers in recent years has been the possibility of making 
informed comparisons between European and Asian merchants in the 
centuries before industrialisation totally changed the balance between them. 
A debate about the relative strength and weakness of European competi- 
tion in the| Asian commercial world before the nineteenth century was 
begun by tHe late J. C. van Leur and has received stimulating contributions 
in the last few years from Professors Meilink-Roelofsz and Steensgaard. In 
this debate |the protagonists have usually been the Asian merchants on the 
one hand, opposed by'the Portuguese estado da /ndía and the Dutch and 
English East India Companies on the other. The case of the Portuguese 
remains highly controversial, but in respect of the Dutch, the English and 
the later companies, van Leur's bold conclusion that, at least before 1650, 
there was ino question of a European preponderance in trade, either in 
volume or if organization” has been substantially modified in a number of 
ways.! Yet it ‘сап reasonably be argued that the comparison is an unfair 
one. Hugg and highly organised joint stock companies were by no means 
typical of European mercantile enterprise in the period from the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century. They were very much the exception. Most 
erchants traded on their own or in small associations or partner- 


and bankers'? A study of the efforts of individual Europeans to succeed 
merchants, brokers and bankers may well provide a more 


No commercial organisations comparable to the English or Dutch East 
India Companies may have existed in Mughal India, but in other respects 
the claim that its economy ‘from the point of view of merchant capital’ had 
‘reached ‘а fairly advanced stage'* seems to be well founded. Credit for 
trade was provided by an elaborate banking system. Money could be 
remitted Бу! ЫП of exchange throughout India and between India and other 
parts of Asia with which Indian merchants traded. Facilities for discount- 
ing bills m to have been widespread. Studies of particular communi- 
ties of merchants, such as those of Surat,5 the Malabar ports, Coromandel,” 
or Bengal,’|show that considerable trading fleets operated from Indian ports, 
some individual merchants, such as Abdul Ghafur at Surat in the opening 
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decades of the eighteenth century, owning strings of ships. Material in 
court cases at Calcutta in the middle of the eighteenth century suggest that 
lesser merchants had many opportunities for participating in overseas trade, 
either as investors lending money on respondentia or by sending goods as 
freight on the ships of others. For instance, a Muslim merchant resident 
in Bengal, called Hajji Karim, regularly consigned goods for the Persian 
Gulf'to the Armenian Johannes Aga Minas. Оп one venture the goods 
were sold at Basra at 75 per cent above their invoice price and the returns 
were made to Bengal partly in bullion, partly by a loan on respondentia 
and partly by bills via Surat? Ап indigenous system of marine insurance 
was well established. Inland trade has as yet been less intensively studied. 
There are, however, clear indications of a very large trade in food grains and 
in commodities like salt, indigo, sugar or cotton, carried over long distances 
and handled by merchants with substantial resources who specialised in 
particular. commodities. 


It may well be that by the seventeenth or the eighteenth century European 
merchants were generally using more sophisticated methods of account 
keeping or that they had some other technical advantages over their Indian 
contemporaries; but in general the similarities seem to be more marked than 
the differences. Asians and Europeans, the great companies apart, managed 
their trade in much the same way. The problems with which they had 
to contend were not, however, the same. Put in very crude terms, while 
the commercial world of western Europe and the Atlantic was becoming 
increasingly stable and predictable, the commercial world of Asia remained 
in many respects unpredictable and may even have become more so. 
When: European merchants began to compete under Asian conditions their 
degree of success depended much less on their ability to deploy superior 
business techniques than on шок capacity to insulate themselves against 
risk: and hazard. уез 


Мисһ of the instability affecting Asian trade had political origins.: Except 
in times of openly declared: war, violence rarely intruded upon trade in 
Europe by the seventeenth century. while the depredations of governments 
became: more or less regulated and calculable. The reverse was the case 
in India. The risks of plundering on land and piracy.at sea increased in the 
early eighteenth century, as did the exactions of rulers in areas such as 
Gujarat!? Political stability in Europe helped to produce a market system 
operating on an ever larger scale with wider dissemination of information, 
and more stable and predictable prices. It has been suggested that as early 
as the sixteenth century ‘the element of risk’ for a merchant in the Netherlands 
was ‘being limited more and more to the effect of natural phenomena such 
as weather and seasons'. A revolution in ‘the transaction sector’ ‘creating 
a greatly expanded and more 'rational' market has been seen as the essential 
element in western economic growth." Оп the other hand, Professor 
Steensgaard is the latest of a number of scholars to argue that Asian markets 
were fragmented, unstable and marked by poor communication between 
producers and consumers. Не describes 'nerve-racking' fluctuations of 
price of up to 10 per cent over short periods of time.% A very thorough 
study of conditions in certain Asian markets has suggested some revision 
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of this picture“ but examples of extreme volatility are not hard to find. 
At Jedda on the Red Sea, a market which depended on the movements of 
the Hajj from Egypt, a miscalculation by a ship's captain was said to have 
led to his goods getting 30 or 40 per cent less than would otherwise have 
been the case.!5 Differences between European and Asian interest rates 
and profit margins seem to reflect differences between conditions of under- 
lying stability and instability. Interest rates in India in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries seem usually to have been at least twice those prevailing 
in Britain or Holland. While a study of profit margins in seventeenth-century 
England suggests 10 to 15. per cent as a probable average for the first half 
of the century and 6 to 12: per cent for the second halfji* Hajji Karim's 
mark-up of'75 per cent was typical of Asian seaborne trade, and 25 per cent 
was claimed as 'usual and customary...in transactions between merchants' 
trading in rice in eighteenth-century Bengal? 


In time the Dutch and the English companies were able to establish some 
degree of security for themselves in an uncertain Asian world. They could 
counter political hazards by naval and military force or diplomatic finesse, 
which enabled them to trade on special terms with armed ships and some 
fortified bases. They could try to counter unstable prices for commodities 
in Asia by having a permanent organisation at many trading centres with 
large funds which could be.laid out in advance payments to secure goods 
on contracts made with merchants or directly with the producers. Thus 
when the companies' system was working smoothly there was a reasonable 
expectation of regular supplies at predictable prices. By building up stocks 
it was possible to maintain some sort of price stability over sales in Europe. 
The situation of the private European merchant was, however, very different. 
From the earliest phases of Portuguese expansion Europeans had been 
trading in Asia on their own behalf, with or without official encouragement. 
In the seventeenth century English and Dutch company servants together 
with some individuals who had no connexion with the companies also began 
trading.. But lacking the military and naval power or the financial resources 
and organisation of the companies, individual Europeans seem to have 
made no distinctive contribution to the pattern of Asian trade and to have 
operated in a way that was virtually indistinguishable from Asian merchants. 
Like other Asian merchants, they could hope for spectacualr profits on 
successful deals, but faced a high risk of failure and loss. 


By the end of the eighteenth century, however, the private European merchant 
was making a distinctive contribution to Asian trade. Beginning with the 
British, the ancestors of the great business houses of the nineteenth century, 
which were to displace the old monopoly companies, can clearly be seen. 
This development was a comparatively recent one. Іп the early eighteenth 
century British merchants in India were still playing a game of chance in 
which relatively few successful ventures might make a fortune, but in which 
even the most experienced had little chance of guarding against mishap. 
But within a few decades from the middle of the century political insecurity 
and the uncertainty of the market began to decline: This process started 
in Bengal. А 
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in the early eighteenth century the British private trader in Bengal had. no 
alternative to trying his luck with other merchants in a well established 
indigenous trading system. He did, however, enjoy certain tangible poli- 
tical advantages, derived from his association with the East India Company. 
Private traders did their utmost to blur any distinction that might exist in 
Asian minds between. them and their employers. Within Bengal their 
goods as well as those of the Company travelled custom-free under the 
1717 .farman or previous concessions, and in ports throughout Asia they 
enjoyed whatever immunities or reductions the Company had been able 
to negotiate. Like the Company, they did not submit commercial disputes 
in which they were involved to the Nawab of Bengal's courts. But valuable 
as such privileges were, they did not give the private Englishman any real 
control over the terms on which he traded or enable him to coerce his Asian 
rivals. Use of force on land within Bengal would not have been counte- 
nanced by the Nawabs and was never attempted on any scale before 
Plassey. In the Red Sea and the western Indian Ocean private British 
traders did on occasions resort to force on the high seas or even against 
uncooperative port authorities, but Calcutta was much too exposed to the 
Nawabs' power for coercion in the Bay of Bengal to be practicable. In 
1745 the Nawabs even compelled the English to make restitution for the 
seizure of'what were regarded as French ships in time of war.1? 


The existence of the East India Company's monopoly meant that private 
British merchants in Bengal throughout the eighteenth century had very 
restricted opportunities for drawing from Britain the fünds they needed to 

carry on their trade. Like Asian merchants, they had to rely on the-local 

money | market. By the seventeenth century facilities for borrowing for 
trade in Bengal were well developed. Even in the early eighteenth century 
Englishmen took full advantage of them. Іп 1727 the Governor compleined 

of 'too bold adventurers' among the Company's servants, who over-reached 

themselves and were unable to pay their debts to their Indian creditors.1° 
The extent to which private traders depended on Indian finance is illustrated 

by the events which followed the bankruptcy in 1730 of 'Cantoo' Sarma, · 
who had acted as Company's broker at Kasimbazar for several years. 

Cantoo produced accounts of advances which he had made to the Governor 
and to twelve other Company servants. Seven of them eventually paid off 
sums amounting to over Rs.:50,000, while another admitted claims for a 
further Rs. 40,000, which he соша not meet.” It was evidently possible 
to finance a large volume of trade in Bengal in the early eighteenth century 
from. Indian sources, but there were obvious disadvantages in depending 

on them. Indian loans were customarily for very short'periods.* The 
rate of interest in: Bengal was regarded as very high by Europeans; private 
traders were rarely able to get money at less than 10 per cent. Finally, at 
moments of crisis, as during the worst of the Maratha mies in the 1740s, the 
ctedit systém dried _up AGENG, т : ; 


Dependance on Indian fi ‘nance seems to have been a major factor in deter- 
mining the method by which funds were raised for private British shipping 
based on Calcutta. The European community was -neither numerous 
enough nor wealthy enough to support a large fleet of trading ships with 
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-their own resources. They were, therefore, obliged to resort to the practice 
of respondentia loans, that is loans on the security of cargoes, which had 
become Jargely obsolete in other parts of the world. As a legal submi- 
ssion made in 1746 put it, 'the trade carried on by the Company's servants 
in India is for the most part with money borrowed on respondentia, few if 
апу of them having capitals of their own without assistance’. The obvious 
disadvantage of the system, which led to its abandonment elsewhere, 
was the heavy cost involved. Money borrowed for voyages to the Persian 
‘Gulf carried interest of up to 30 per cent, while even, short voyages of two 
‘months duration to and from Madras paid 5b. per cent. On the other hand, 
respondentia bonds did something to make up for the lack of facilities for 
imarine insurance at Calcutta before the 1770s. Bengal ships could be 
insured at Madras or in London in the early eighteenth century, but taking 
loans on respondentia was a means of reducing the owner's risk, since by 
the terms of such loans the risks of the sea were placed on the lender. 


European merchants' methods of doing business in early eighteenth-century 
Bengal do not seem to have been significantly different to the methods used 
‘by, Asian merchants. Individual Englishmen traded on their own or in 
partnerships with one or two others for specific ventures or for limited periods 
‘of time. Joint stocks with larger numbers of investors appear only їо have 
been attempted for some shipping concerns, most ambitiously in the case 
of the-cartel for carrying freight to the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf and western 
India, which was operated from the 1730s until 1770 by the Governor and 
Council under the name of ‘the freight ships'. Most European ventures 
included what virtually amounted to an Indian partner. This wasthe 'banian', 
normally an Indian merchant who could bring his capital and commercial 
expertise to his masters' service in return for a, share in the customs exemp- 
tions and other privileges claimed by Europeans. In internal transactions 
in Bengal private Europeans either dealt through Indian merchants or used 
gomastahs, salaried agents, to buy and sell on their behalf. It was rare for 
them to have any direct contact with those who produced the goods in which 
they traded. For seaborne trade, Europeans could travel with their own 
goods, entrust them to captains or supercargoes, or consign them to agents 
in foreign ports. The building up of a regular network of resident agents 
was a major step towards the more efficient and profitable use of shipping. 
‘The time which a ship spent in port could be reduced and purchasers could 
no longer drive hard bargains in the last days before the monsoon changed 
as the captain fretted to be away. Some Calcutta exporters consigned 
their cargoes to the Company's Chiefs and Residents stationed in many 
large ports (although there were bitter complaints 'of excessive commi- 
Ssions charged), and in ports of particular importance to Bengal, such as 
‘Surat or Basra, private European agents were maintained throughout the year. 
Nevertheless, accounts from the ports of the western Indian Ocean, which 
were Calcutta's main target in the first half of the eighteenth century, suggest 
that sales, whether by agents or from the ships, were still mostly made 
while the, ships were in harbour. The trading season was short and its out- 
come uncertain. 


a 


Within Bengal private British merchants handled a considerable volume of 
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trade before Plassey i in piecegoods, silk, sugar, opium, grain or saltpetre. ‘But 
there were serious political constraints on the scale of their participation 
In Bengal's internal trade. "Attempts to extend private. trade into commodi- 
ties like salt and ‘betel nut, which were subject to government ‘farms’, were- 
firmly resisted by the: Nawabs.: The most spectacular gains made by the- 
British before 1757 were won at sea. By the early 1720s a fleet of up to 
forty private British ships had been established at Calcutta and, in spite of 
certain. vicissitudes, it was to be maintained at something approaching this. 
level until the second half of the century; when it began а new phase’ of 
expansion. · By contrast, the figures recorded by the Dutch for shipping at. 
the Nawab's port of Hooghly show that-Calcutta had overtaken it at least by * 
1715, and that by the 1730s the number of ships calling there rarely exceeded 
fifteen. 135 Yet this striking success- by the British did not necessarily mean 
that they had been ablé to introduce any new element into-existing patterns- 
of Asian trade. Rather it seems to reflect their ‘ability to fulfil the long 
established needs of Asian merchants. No new shipping routes were- 
developed; but by operating the same kind: of ships as Asians uséd with. 
marginally’ greater‘ efficiency and security the British were able to win a 
major share of trade on existing routes. They supplied outlets which had 
been taking Bengal goods over a long period; the ports of the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea'and those in western India, especially Surat. Whether 
the English fleet operated profitably or:not- depended on the, volume: of 
Asian freight going.to those markets from Bengal. The degree’ of their 
dependance is illustrated by figures for the textile cargoes carriéd by іпаі- 
vidual Bengal ships arriving at-Basra. 300 of the 700 bales' brought by the 
James in 1727 belonged to Armenians.?* ‘In 1731 the Drake brought 223: 
bales‘of ‘black’ freight and 162 bales of European freight as well as 380 on 
‘the owners and private account'." Of the Deane Frigate's 600 bales in 
1732 500 were Агтепіап.2 The Queen Caroline in 1739 had 466 bales: 
for the Armenians and only 100 bales of English goods. 12 


Depending on existing Asian markets and on the prosperity of Asian telgha 
tərs, English shipowners at Calcutta in the first half of the eighteenth century 
faced all the hazards inherent in Asian trade. Although ships were des- 
patched each season to ports in a pattern which showed few variations, 
little advance knowledge was available about the size' of the market and 
prices fluctuated sharply. Good years of high profit ts and bad years of 
loss followed one another, even in generally expansive periods. - By the 
middle of the: eighteenth. century ‘political disruption in Gujarat, around 
Basra, in Iran and in the Yemen was producing: more and more bad years and 
inflicting а. prolonged crisis ori the Calcutta shipowners for which they 
seemed as yet to have no remédy.*° E 
There. were a number of ambitious and successful private British: merchants.. 
at Calcutta in.the first half of the eighteenth century, especially among, 
the Govemors of Fort William, such as Henry Frankland,’ John ‘Deane or 
John Stackhouse. But it would be difficult to maintain that sGch men 
operated in markedly different ways or on a larger scale than their Indian 
contemporaries and rivals, such as the north Indians, Omichand, Khem- 
chand ог. Chintaman Ѕһаһ,2! or Armenians such as Khoja Sirhad and Khoja 
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"Wazid. British and Asians faced the same problems. Within Bengal 
‘they were obliged to contend with a political system over which merchants, 
unless they enjoyed special favour at court, could exercise very little influ- 
ence and one which may have become increasingly oppressive towards 
"trade as a result of the financial crises which afflicted Alivardi Khan after 
the Maratha invasions. іп their overseas trade they dealt with markets 
"where demand and prices fluctuated sharply at the best of times, but which 
"were becoming especially unreliable. towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century.. Uncertainties were reflected in the careers of merchants. Some 
‘great fortunes were made. іп transferring his fortune to Europe Deane 
"was said to have entrusted six /akhs of rupees to the Dutch, while 
Frankland's estate at his death in 1728 was put at £90,000." Buta number 
of: spectacular bankruptcies occurred in the 1730s and 1740s (Stackhouse 
left debts of over £40,000 at his death)** and Englishmen in Bengal were 
acquiring a somewhat unsavoury reputation. A hostile observer supposed 
"that seven-eighths of them were ‘deeply in debt’ and doubted whether 
there were more than ten men in: Calcutta to whom it would be safe to 
entrust a loan of £500.55 


In the early 1750s the prospects facing private British merchants in Bengal 
were as uncertain as they had ever been, but within a decade the outlook 
changed radically for the better. Political risks were greatly diminished 
when'the battles of Plassey and Buxar destroyed the power of the Nawabs 
and gave the British contro! of Bengal. The conquest of Bengal, which 
‘greatly increased the resources at the disposal both of the East India 
Company and of private traders, was a powerful stimulus to the growth 
of British trade, not only within Bengal itself but in other parts of Asia as 
well. As the British stake in Asian trade increased, commercial conditions 
were created which, if they were not necessarily more efficient by any objec- 
tive criteria, could be managed with much greater confidence and certainty 
by Europeans. Information circulated more quickly, prices became more 
stable and costs could be cut. A more ordered if less spectacular process 
of accumulation by private merchants gradually replaced the lottery of 
fortunes and bankruptcies. 


1n the second half of the eighteenth century political advantages rapidly 
accrued to the private British trader. Plassey gave him a consequence 
which .Һө: had never possessed before. The controls which the Nawabs 
had tried to apply quickly broke down and for a few years British traders 
were under very little political restraint of any kind. A new order was 
eventually constructed in the new British Bengal which was intended to 
eliminate the use of force or of politica! influence in trade altogether and 
to create а rule of law and free trade within which all merchants, black or 
white, could operate, freely. In reality British merchants retained a great 
deal of extra-legal authority in many parts of Bengal and they were likely 
to be much more at home than their Asian counterparts in a legal frame- 
work based on British concepts. 


In the first few years after Plassey British trading seems to have been as 
dependent on loans from Indians as it had ever been.  This-was the period 
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in which certain great entrepreneurs, such as боки! Ghosa! (whose estate 
was owed money by no less than 48 Europeans after his death),*5 Naba- 
krishna, Hazari Mal or Krishna Kanta Nandy, were making loans to strings 
of British borrowers, some of whom were trading on borrowed capital of'up 
to fifteen /akhs of rupees.?? But European funds also began to accumulate. 
Some Englishmen were tempted to leave parts of their fortunes behind them. 
after they had retumed home in order to derive an income from the ‘high 
interest rates in Bengal. Others: were’ willing to lend money which was. 
awaiting remittance to Europe or which they could not themselves use 
for trade. Clive estimated that European funds in Bengal amounted to 
£1,500,000 by 1767.28 Newly created institutions, such as houses of 
agency and banks, began to financé trade. Too much should not be 
claimed for the new credit system. It virtually broke down between:1768. 
and 1771; in 1769 "every merchant in Calcutta' was said to be 'in danger 
of. becoming bankrupt..., it being impossible to raise any large sums at 
any premium.on bond'3* Interest rates did not fall : they rose, 12 per cent 
becoming universal on loans to Europeans from the 1770s. The system 
of financing shipping by respondentia loans at high rates survived through- 
out the eighteenth century. Houses of agency and banks were in theory 
little more enthusiastic about committing süms to merchants for long 
periods than Indian investors were. The banks saw their chief function: 
as the creation of short-term credit by discounting private bills and stabilising 
the discount on the East India Company's certificates, which had ‘become 
‘the common paper currency of Bengal’. The free circulation of bills of ex- 
change, Company certificates and the banks' own notes would, it was 
hoped, create an'adequate volume of currency, which could no longer. bé 
provided by the issue of silver rupees, even after the British took over the 
mints of Bengal. In practice, houses of agency and banks also used their 
deposits to advance some of the working capital of shipowners, indigo 
planters’ and silk manufacturers. For all its evident defects, the new 
system did at least provide the financial underpinning for a greatly increased 
volume of private European trade in the second half'of the eighteenth: 
century; the indigenous financial: institutions of Bengal, on which British 
merchants had depended before 1757, could hardly have done this. 0 


The creation of agency houses, banks and insurance societies, in placé of 
the ad hoc partnerships of the past, is a clear indication ‘of the increasing 
scale of private European enterprise. ' It also suggests that more’ sophisti-- 
cated expertise was being applied. Іп :ап earlier period most Europeans 
had' tried their hand at trading. ‘Now large concerns' were run by a small. 
group of.specialised: managers, most of them not distracted.by official emp- 
loyment under the Company, while the great majority of the European 
community became passive investors. The first of the new institutions was. 
probably the 'house of factory or commission' set up in 1768 by four part- 
ners for at least five years.t! By 1784 there were at least three well estab- 
lished agency businesses in Calcutta, Paxton and Cockerell, Alexander, 
Bayne and Colvin and Croftes and Johnson, and three others were to open 
in that year. in 1786 the Bengal Bank, that had been 'established in 
Calcutta for some years past', was enlarged and a General Bank of India 
was launched.“ А society for marine insurance was active by 1777 andi 
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new ones were founded in 1780 and 1783. By 1789 an ‘Equitable 
Insurance Company for the insuring of lives’ was in existence in Calcutta.*? 
Many of these concerns-were to lead short and precarious lives; the Bengal 
Bank failed spectacularly in 1791** and agency houses showed them- 
selves vulnerable even before the great mortality of the 1830s. Nevertheless, 
they represent a remarkably ambitious attempt to transplant the business 
institutions of late eighteenth-century England into an Asian setting. 


In the early years after Plassey Europeans innovated very little in their 
trading within Bengal, except in the vital respect that political power was 
at their disposal. Armed with authority and with large sums borrowed 
mostly from Indians, private traders broke down the Nawab's restrictions 
and set up a series of local and, in the case of Clive's Society of Trade, 
province-wide monopolies over commodities like salt, betel nut and opium. 
Such practices provoked fierce criticism in Britain and they were eventually 
curbed by the enacting of various prohibitions and the creation of the 
official Company salt and opium monopolies. Many commodities were, 
however, left unregulated, and here European enterprise began to take 
new forms with the building of private silk filatures, indigo and sugar facto- 
ries. The role of Indian merchants and middlemen was much reduced, 
and a-larger part of the output of these new ventures was intended not 
for uncertain. Asian markets but for export to Europe. 


As had been the practice in the past, large consignments of goods in the 
late eighteenth century were still mostly obtained by advance contracts, 
but at Calcutta and other commercial centres mechanisms for spot trans- 
actions became more sophisticated. Commercial information was much 
more readily available to Europeans. Under the Company's postal system 
Calcutta and leading 'mofussil' towns were linked by daily 'dawks', which 
were advertised-as able to cover even the longest journeys within Bengal 
in under seven days except during the rains. Newspapers in Calcutta 
carried advertisements offering shipping space and announcing the sales 
of at least five firms of auctioneers active by 1790. Much of the income 
of the agency houses came from bringing buyers and sellers together; an 
'Agency Office' of 1790 promised that it would act as a 'medium of general 
information on the current prices of merchandize, rates of exchange, fluc- 
tuation of discount, port entries and clearances, sale of ships and estates, 
state of markets and other commercial intelligence’. The European 
system was complemented by an Indian one. One 'Cauntoo Banajee' 
described himself in a court case of 1788 as ‘a broker’ whose function was. 
to arrange deals in piecegoods for European clients through their banians.*? 


Much of the old pattern remained in Calcutta's seaborne trade. Ships 
continued to operate in а` very: costly way, still financed by.loans at high 
rates of interest, with lavish allowances: to masters and ships’ officers (an 
eighth of the cargo was the captain's 'privilege' by 'Calcutta custom') and 
heavy. insurance charges, inspite of the opening: ої :іпѕигапсе offices in 
Calcutta. But as the main thrust of their trade shifted from the western 
‘Indian Ocean to Malaya. Indonesia and China, in the way: described by 
Professor Furber,9$ European shipowners were able to free themselves 
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from some of the traditional uncertainties of Asian trade. < Instead of carrying 
the goods of Asian' merchants to Jedda, Basra, Gombroon or Surat, they now 
cartied freight for Europeans to Madras, Bombay, Penang, Batavia or 
Canton, which was beginning to be provided for them by specialiséd shipp- 
ing‘ brokers in Calcutta? Bengal shipowners : were able to establish 
regular’ correspondents in most of the-main ports to which’ they traded; 
houses of agency at Madras and" Bombay, Dutch connexions at Batavia, 
and the private English merchants who were settling more or less perma- 
nently in Penang ‘and- Canton. Under the:new ‘conditions profits from 
shipping may not Nave reached the spectacular-levels of good years in: the 
past, but shipowners could have: greater confidence that their. Operations 
would: bà consistently · prontabte:- ' хы а. t Qo Ads mi 


Europan capitalism did not win easy triumphs iri Asia, at least Before. the 
nineteenth century. |t had to compete with an:Asian commercial capitalism 
which was’ often "tough arid -resilient. The great ‘East India companies 
could introduce ‘new elements into Asian trade, but the companies were 
by no means typical of European commercial enterprise’ in general. :.Indi- 
vidual European merchants lacked the--companies’- political status,. their 
resources and the scale on which they were organised. ' They could become 
а: new and often an ‘important element in the Asian trading^system, ‘but 
they could not create their own system. ` Like-their Asian competitors, they 
were exposed to a high degree of risk and chance. Моге certain conditions 
in which they could play a more dominant role depended on British military 
victories in Bengal and the growth of Britain's stake in other parts of India, 
South-East Asia and China. By the erid of the eighteenth century private 
British merchants were able to operate in'an environment: that bore an ever 
closer resemblance to Europe and the factors which determined their success 
or their failure were'coming to be European rather than “Asian.” In such an 
environment they would cease to be competitors and become mastefs. ` 
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Claude Martin : A Kindly Condottiere' 


W: T. ROY 


During the eighteenth century, the Moghul! imperium, already subjected 
to severe stresses because of Aurangzeb's policies, suffered a series of 
shocks which eroded Moghul authority to near vanishing point: Potential 
successors of Asian origin failed to fill the power vacuum, both because 
they clashed with each other to their mutual disadvantage, as at Panipat, 
in 1761, or because their internecine quarrels, as in the case of the Maratha 
generals in the years following that disaster, weakened them still further. 
On the other hand European interests had not yet manifested themselves 
clearly. in the form of imperial. ambitions, largely because they still saw 
themselves mainly in the role of traders, arid partly because they' regarded 
such ventures into Indian politics as were thrust upon them as exterisions 
of European and North American rivalries. Іп fact they had not become 
aware of their own potential, though it was customary for European histo- 
rians of the nineteenth century to claim, with the wisdom of hindsight, 
that Clive, Dupleix and their contemporaries had unmistakeable visions of 
imperial destinies for themselves and their respective nations in India. 


Such a situation was clearly favourable to the emergence of successor 
states, having their origins in the personal ambitions of military adventurers 
like Haider Ali, or in the secessionist feelings that were never very far beneath 
the surface in areas with distinctive sub-cultures such as Bengal or Gujarat, 
or sometimes even in a combination of these two factors. In consequence 
large areas of India slipped into conditions of anarchy in which the unhappy 
peasantry fell victim to a variety of predators belonging both to their own 
and to alien cultures. Areas of political instability came into existence 
immediately following the invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739, and spread after 
Dupleix and Clive (particularly in 1757) demonstrated to indigenous rulers, 
who cherished ambitions of independence, the feasibility of fulfilling those 
ambitions with the help of troops—particularly infantry—trained and offi- 
cered by European professional soldiers. After 1761 even larger areas were 
engulfed in spreading disorders, and the period 1761— 1819 can be regarded 
as the heyday of the military adventurer. Europeans of assoried origins 
and capacities flooded into India hopping to achieve rich pickings for ` 
themselves—many of them without even a pretence of professional military 
training of any sort, but simply predators without a shred of loyalty for those 
they affected to serve, or humanity towards the defenceless masses whom 
they exploited. They were in truth 'Pindari Sahibs' and theirs is a sorry 
record indeed. 


*Paper read at the Asian Civilisations Department of the Australian National University, 
Canberra 
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True a few like de Boigne displayed considerable professional competence 
and retired to their countries of origin laden with riches and honours that 
no conceivable career at home could have offered them. Some like Skinner 
remained as successful mercenaries in the country to which they were in 
any case bound by links of miscegenation. Most are notable only for the 
odious reputations they achieved for rapacity, like Thomas Pitt ('little more 
than a' common pyrott'); treachery, like Perron; braggadocio and drunken- 
ness,, like George Thomas; and cowardice’ and. sadistic cruelty, like Walter 
Reinhard, whose. nom de guerre of Sombre was strikingly appropriate to 
his. sullen.sinister personality. These at least are remembered, but there 
were also the failures who, vitiated by their lusts and rendered vulnerable 
by their incompetence, lie in nameless graves on unremembered battlefields 
of dishonour and мена - 


Опе апа all they shared a common trait, and that was the intention to enrich 
themselves and return nothing to the country or the people they had exploited 
and impoverished to achieve that end. It is refreshing indeed to find 
occasional exceptions to this rule, even though they are few and far 
between, and one such exception seems to have been that curious 
personality, Claude Martin of Lyons and Lucknow. ' 


Chronologically Martin's career falls into three periods—from his birth in 
Lyons to his enlistment in the forces- of the East India Company in 1763, 
his service in Oudh until 1792, and his last years spent in Lucknow possibly 
as an agent of the Company until his death in 1800. 


Martin was born on 4 January 17351 in Lyons to Fleury Martin, a cooper by 
trade, and Ann Vaginoy; who died in September of the same year. Martin 
pera died in 1755, but by this time Clude Martin was already in India. 
Precise details of his education remain: unknown, buthe certainly had 
achieved literacy and some competence in mathematics by the time he joined 


the forces of the French Company of the Indies as a private in the Regiment 
of Lorraine under Lally's command in Pondicherry in 1752. It is fairly 
certain that Martin was taken prisoner at the. fall of Pondicherry in 1761, 

though a certain amount of confusion prevails on account of references in 
British military records of the period to two brothers Martin and a St. Martin, 
who joined the British at that time and may have been members of Lally's 
bodyguard which had deserted en masse. 


in any case the next certain reference to Martin is as the hero of the wreck 
of a ship improbably recorded as the Fattey Sa/em but identifiable as a coastal 
trader named: the Fath-i-/slam (Capt. Simmons), when it was carrying 
French prisoners from Madras to Calcutta. On this occasion Martin display- 
ed courage and coolness iri rescuing survivors and this was duly noted by 
his captors, but whether they enlisted him then and there along with other 
French: prisoners in a “free company”, or whether this did not occur until 
after the Peace of Paris had ended that round of the Anglo-French struggle 
is also uncertain, again on account of the embarrassing multiplicity of Martins 
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in the French forces. For reasons put forward later it seems unlikely that- 
Martin courted the British or accepted their offer, if any was made, until the 
war was over. What is certain. is that Martin was commissioned as an 
Ensign on 5 September 1763, and on 18 April 1764 was, promoted to 
Lieutenant. 


The beginning -of Martin's connection with Oudh is somewhat obscure. 
He was in command of a Free French Company pursuing Reinhard (alias 
Sombre or Sumru) after his massacre of British prisoners at Patna, but was 
deserted by most of his men after they had tried, though without success, 
to persuade him to do so also. Despite this proof of his fidelity Martin 
was posted back to the Presidency and thus was not present at the battle of 
Buxar in October 1764, but was involved in the subsequent invasion of 
Oudh in 1765, which took place in consequence of the Nawab-Vizir Shujah- 
ud-daula having granted refuge and protection to Mir Kasim. However, 
as a consequence of those operations, a survey of roads in. Bihar was under- 
taken by the British military forces, and we find Martin putting his mathe- 
matical talents to use as a surveyor in 1766, and, perhaps because of his 
services in this respect, achieving a Captaincy on 30 July 1766. There 
are still maps extant which are clearly attributable to Martin at that date. 


At this point .Martin appears as one of the group of officers (incited by Sir 
Robert Fletcher, commander of the Monghyr Division) who signed a protest 
over the withdrawal by Clive of the "double batta" field allowance, were 
dismissed in January 1767, but reinstated in August 1769. What he did 
during this period is‘another gap in the record and it is possible that it was 
then that he first found some sort of employment in Oudh. Certainly after 
reinstatement he was not promoted further, which is hardly surprising, and 
receives no specific mention until 1774, when following the surrender of 
certain territories to the British by the Nawab of Oudh, Martin was detailed 
to survey them. 


An early memorialist has suggested that during this survey or earlier Martin 
made a very favourable impression on the Nawab Asaf-ud-daula апа їп 
1776 the Nawab requested that Martin be seconded to his service. On the 
contrary the British insisted that the Nawab in his role as their new ally 
should make provision to be an'effective one, and to this end set up a proper 
artillery park and supporting arsenal and stores depot at Lucknow. Despite 
the Nawab's objections to this expensive innovation he was forced to. 
accept the appointment of Martin to the position of Superintendent'of his 
artillery park апа arsenal. Where and when Martin picked up the art of 
gun-founding is another mystery, but there is no doubt that he was at least 
competent to supervise the process as is evidenced by existing cannon to 
say nothing of a great bronze bell bearing:his name about the base that still 
can be seen in Lucknow. Whatever his early relations with Asaf-ud-daula 
may have been, Martin seems rapidly to:have won his confidence and 
become persona grata with him to. an: extent not achieved DW any: "other 
European in his entourage.. i : ; 
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It was fortunate for Martin that he was in the service of Oudh, albeit on 
secondment, because the recurrence of hostilities between the British and 
the French in 1778 in consequence of French intervention in the American 
War of Independence must otherwise have imposed a strain on Martin's 
loyalty. As it was, a neat solution was found by Warren Hastings' trusted 
aide Palmer, who recommended that Martin should be invalided, with the 
substantive rank of Major (which he had achieved, hostilities notwithstanding, 
in September 1779), but on a Captain's emoluments. 


The solution seems to have worked, for when Warren Hastings, having got 
involved in the Chait Singh affair, suspected Asaf-ud-daula of having given 
secret support to the cause of Benares on the advice of his European 
sycophants, ordered the explusion of all Europeans from the Nawab's court 
he made two exceptions only. Martin and his close associate, the Swiss 
mercenary Polier. Since Martin was soon after promoted to Lieutenant 
Colonel (though with no increase in emolument), and this despite continuing 
Anglo-French hostilities in North America, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that he had won the confidence of the Governor-General at least as a stabi- 
lizing influence on Asaf-ud-daula, if not as an active agent and manipulator 
of his affairs in favour of British interests. Nevertheless Martin seems to 
have enjoyed considerable freedom of action since in 1789 he helped to 
obtain muskets to arm two infantry battalions that his fellow countryman 
de Boigne had raised for Sindhia whose expansionist ambitions and ambi- 
valent attitudes to the British caused them no little anxiety. 


Martin's last military connections with the British are curious. Though 
allegedly sufficienctly ill to justify being invalided, he emerged in 1790 to 
assist Cornwallis in his attack on Seringapatam. He not only procured 
remounts for a cavalry troop engaged in the operation, but also cast a large 
eighteen pounder bronze cannon, appropriately named ‘The Lord Cornwallis’ 
according to the inscription on the breech, and provided for its transport 
to the distant South. Martin was then fifty-seven and, though it is unlikely 
that he was very active personally, he seems to have been involved in at 
least one attack on Tipu's camp, since oblique reference to the dangers he 
survived is made in Article 15 of his Will. Не made use of his stay in South 
India by adding to the flora of the North botanical specimens which had 
commercial possibilities. In any case he emerged from this final military 
с m 1793 as a full Colonel and in 1795 was given the rank of Major- 
eneral. 


Martin's last years were devoted to the management of large business interests 
he had built up in Oudh, in constructing an ornate palace-fortress named 
Constantia, and in making meticulously detailed arrangements for the 
disposal of his remains and for the management of his considerable wealth. 
He achieved the latter purpose by drawing up an elaborate Will, which was 
witnessed on 1st January 1800, by the British Resident at Lucknow. 


Martin died at Lucknow on 13 September 1800 probably of a recurrence 
of stone in the bladder. He is known to have suffered from this previously 
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and is said to have invented a sound or forceps, which he passed up his urethra 
to extract or crush the stones... This may have been the cause of his invalidity 
in 1779, but Palmer did not specify the nature of his illness. 


Since Martin never married formally, though he maintained a rather curious 
entourage of,very young girls, and had no children, the family name was 
passed on in the French branch of the family by a younger.step-brother. , ' 


The Will that Martin left is a remarkable document. : It consists of what 
amounts to a rather tepid confession of faith in the Catholic form of Chris- 
tianity, and an expression of hope of forgiveness for his slackness in con- 
forming to the áppropriate rituals. Then follow elaborate and detailed 
provisions for a large number of named persons,-most prominent of whom 
are his favourite mistress or de facto wife called Boulone or Lise, and two 
faithful servants whose names are spelt Matchoo and Kadeer in the Will. 
` Apart from Specific’: provision for his large entourage in Lucknow, Martin 
also remembered his family in:France. The bulk of his estate, however, he 
left for the founding, of three educational institutions all to be- called La 
Martiniere in his memory. The chief of these was to 'be housed 'in the 
building 'Constantia in Lucknow, and the others were to be constructed in 
Calcutta and Lyons.' The Lucknow La Martiniere was specifically to 
instruct the’ ‘youth of the country in the English language and Religion’. 
. However, implementation of the Will was considerably delayed by a long 

series of litigations between the legal representatives of the East India 
Company, Martin’s executors, and his French legatees. Finally the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, with Lord Brougham presiding, came down 
with'a judgement that made it possible for the executors to carry out most 
of Martin's bequests with respect to the foünding of the Lucknow 'and 
Calcutta La’ Martinierés. There was some suggestion that Roman Catholic 
interests in India might have a say in the conduct of the schools, but in the 
event predominating Establishment interests won the day, and-they are still 
at least nominally Anglican i in sectarian affiliation. -Because of the litigation 
the educational provisions of Martin's will were not put into effect until 
thirty: seven years after his death. 


La Martiniere at Lucknow has a rather romantic history. During the rising 
of 1857 it-was occupied by the rebels and was the first point to be assaulted 
by the advancing troops of Sir Colin Campbell, suffering extensive damage 
inthe process. Meanwhile the sixty-eight boys and eight staff of the.school 
were helping in the defence of the Lucknow Residency. Their portion of 
the perimeter, though badly battered, still stands and a plaque identifies it 
as "La Martiniere Post’. Incredibly they suffered no casualties during the 
105-day siege. In somewhat tardy commemoration of this unlikely feat of 
arms-the school was awarded its own battle honours flag in 1938:—а rare 
distinction indeed. Finally the Lucknow school has also been immortalized 
by Kipling under the pseudonym of St. Xaviers in.Partibus at whose Gates 
of Learning the-sorrowful Lama left a very reluctant Kim. 


The final portion of the Will is an-elaborate and detailed balance sheet giving 
precise,detdils of assets and liabilities. The information that emerges from 
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this maze of figures is that Martin died worth forty-lakhs'of sicca rupees. 
The bulk of this considerable fortune was safely invested in East India Company 
securities paying interest of approximately twelve per cent and therefore 
providing an income quite sufficient to enable the executors to fulfil the 
charitable provisions of the testator especially in regard to subsidising (in a 
large number of cases completely) deserving students of good character, 
and the monthly distribution of alms to the poor of Lucknow regardless of 
religion. Both practices continue to this day. 


Several interesting questions arise concerning certain aspects of Martin's 
career. The first is whether he was a deserter from the French forces as 
alleged by the slanderous Anglo-Indian community of Lucknow after his 
death, and -maliciously reported by Valentia in' his 7rave/s. The ‘answer 
to this allegation lies in two related facts—Martin never became a naturalized 
British subject, but in words attributed to him- by his French biographer 
Octave Sachot, lived and died a Frenchman', and secondly his will mentions 
property in his native Lyons. Had he been a deserter he would have forfei- 
ted both property and nationality, and would have had every incentive to 
acquire a fresh citizenship. It is quite clear that he did not do this because 
he did not need to. To join the British forces after Britain and France 
were at peace in 1763, and France had withdrawn from India, was not deser- 
tion as would have been the case had he made the switch in 1761. Finally 
there is the evidence of the date of his first commission as an Ensign which 
was after the end of hostilities. 


Granted that Martin never acquired British citizenship, but remained 
persona grata with them for most of his career, there then arises the question 
of the exact nature of his connection with them. Was heat all times a British 
agent in Oudh? ‘Or was he merely an informal confidant of successive 
Governors- General from Warren Hastings to Wellesley exercising influence 
on his boon companions the Nawab and courtiers of Oudh, but by no means 
treacherously selling them out? Here again we must rely on indirect evi- 
dence to arrive at an answer. On the one hand the specific exception made 
by Hastings in 1781 allowing Martin to remain at the Nawab's court seems 
to support the first proposition. On the other hand Martin's connections 
with Sindhia during. the period that de Boigne was employed by him as a 
mercenary commander seems to indicate a freedom of action that fits ill with 
the role of a formally accredited (if secret) agent. Perhaps the answer 
is to be found in the record of Martin's relations with Asaf-ud-dau la's 
successors. Asaf-ud-daula died in September, 1797, to be succeeded 
briefly by Wazir Ali, who. was deposed by the British in January 1798, on 
grounds of bastardy, and replaced by Saadat Ali. The legend still current 
in Lucknow goes that Saadat Ali wanted to buy Constantia from Martin, 
that Martin declined to sell it, and that to prevent Saedat Ali sezing it after 
his:death he anticipated such a move by constructing his own tomb in the 
basement thus converting the building into a mausoleum which could not 
be used by the Muslim ruler as a habitation. Since this story cannot be 
verified, but still by its persistence cannot be quite ignored, itseems reason- 
able to ‘conclude that Martin's influence arose out of a close personal 
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relationship with Asaf-ud-daula, but not with his successors, and that the 
British took advantage of that relationship but did not formally accredit 
Martin as an agent. His reward lay in promotions up the scale of military 
ranks, while remaining for all purposes a civilian. On his side Martin seems 
to have been nothing loth to accept such promotions since it was apparent 
that there were no unacceptable conditions attached such as the forfeiture 
of his French nationality or insistence on field commands. In short Martin 
seems to have acted as a man of honour in this context.  . сї 


Finally, there is the question of the source of his huge fortune. Martin has 
been accused by Valentia and others of rapacity and miserliness on this 
count and certainly it seems impossible for him to have acquired so vast a 
sum on the resources of his formal emolument, which never exceeded 1860 
sicca rupees a month. However an examination of Martin's wide ranging 
interests can be made іл the appendices to his Will. It seems that he had 
several sources of income, all of which were either quite legitimate or 
customarily accepted at that time by all classes of society in India. Some 
income came from land rents andMartin's dealings in the indigo trade, 
where his success was increased by his invention of an improved process 
for the extraction of the dye. His elaborately fortified dwelling places, Farad 
Baksh and Constantia, enabled Martin to act as a protector of valuables in 
troubled times and to charge the customary fee of twelve per cent ad 
valorum per annum for this service. His main fortune seems to have come 
from the negotiation of public loans for the Nawab and from commissions 
(accepted as normal practice in that age) on purchases made for the Nawab's 
arsenal. Since the chances of obtaining payment on time from a spender 
as pródigal as Asaf-ud-daula were rather precarious, these commissions 
were really in the nature of risk-money. On the whole there is no evidence 
that Martin was either dishonest or rapacious in the methods he used to 
acquire his fortune. If anything, his meticulous accounting indicates that 
he was an industrious and prudent man of business reaping the rewards of 
those qualities. | 


Аз a personality Martin seems to have been affable and humane, by no 
means given to the wild self-indulgence that characterised the social lives 
of many of his contemporaries. We have several references to this aspect of 
Martin in reminiscences of British travellers in Oudh during that period. 
In fact two things emerge clearly; first, that Martin was never at ease in 
speaking English and was reluctant to join in the social round of the British 
residents of Lucknow, and second, that he busied himself with a wide 
variety of interests besides his widely ramified business ones. For instance 
he designed. and cast medallions, experimented with designing machine 
tools for the arsenal and even introduced (perhaps for the first time in India) 
experimental versions of hot-air balloons on the pattern of the Montgolfier 
brothers' prototypo. a was no mean patron of the arts and the catalogue 
of his effects auctioned in accordance with his wishes at Calcutta after his 
death shows him to have collected a large number of manuscripts in Indian 
classical! languages, an extensive library of books in English and French, 
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and a notable gallery.of paintings by masters including the Royal Academi- 
cian Zoffany. Such a man, both shy and fully occupied, was a marked 
departure from the common run of adventurer, and the record of his talents 
and his exercise of them is topped only by his humaneness, evidence of which 
can be seen in the nature and generosity of his bequests. Indeed there is a 
good case for removing his name from the lists of European predators in 
India during the eighteenth century, for surely none of them would qualify 
even remotely for the description that suggests itself as uniquely fitting 
Claude Martin of Lyons and Lucknow—a kindly condottiere. 


The Enfield Rifle in the Indian Mutiny .. 


'S. B. CHAUDHURI 


The Enfield rifle caught the English in a simmering squeeze; with the Army 
in the grip of cartridge scare of the Enfield rifle, the 'Empire' was heading 
towards a crisis. Henry Mead, the famous journalist of India, acknowledged 
as the earliest of the writers on the sepoy revolt was not imposing contem- 
porary prejudices on history when he wrote: "'Itis scarcely credible that the 
directors of the East India Company should have deliberately sanctioned 
a measure which was as certain to cause a rebellion as the issue of a decree 
of extermination. A child playing with a gun powder is a sight of terror 
only; here were the rulers of a mighty empire carrying the torch to the maga- 
zineł.” What Disraeli stated in the House of Commons that the rise and 
fall of empires was not an affair of greased cartridges was quite meaningful 
as there might have been something more basic which caused the revolt 
of 1857. But in its positive aspect also, the omission of the word "not" 
in the statement will not make it any the less significant, as the great crisis 
which threatened the British Empire in India turned out to be an affair of 
greased cartridges only. As one competent writer of that time stated 
categorically that there was not a particle of proof that any mutiny would 
have occurred in 1857 had it not been for the greased cartridges. И is 
remarkable how insignificant incidents of the first blush dominate the 
situation with uncontrollable fury; the greased cartridges had their impact 
on the fortunes of the empire of England in India. But paradoxically enough 
the Enfield rifle itself proved to be a boon in the hands of British soldiers 
which helped England to weather the crisis. 


If the greased cartridges proved to be so inflammable in causing an explosion 
inIndo-British relations the Enfield rifle was no less a potent factorin accoun- 
ting for the success of British arms in the mutiny of 1857. The Enfield rifle 
had a rifled bore. Rifling of the bore improved the range and accuracy of 
this firearm. It was Charles Ball among mutiny historians who first of all 
drew pointed attention to the effective use of this rifle. “Сип powder" 
he said; "placed the Knight had the peasant upon an equality in the field. 
Had the revolted army of Bengal had the Minie rifie in their hands, Delhi 
might still have belonged to the Moghuls...It is impossible to say where 
the revolt would have stopped had the sepoy been armed with the rifle’. 
R. Martin quoted from Nicholson's despatch to show that the Enfield rifles 
were throughly effective at more than 300 yards’ distance; while the smooth- 
bored musket with which alone the rebels were armed was useless’. In 
Havelock's operations of July the Enfield rifles swept away the sepoy gunners 
like chaff*. Major North of the 60th Rifles who accompanied Renaud 
and Havelock states that the Enfield rifles of the 64th and 78th took long 
shots at the enemy in their march towards Cawnpore; the mutineers could 
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not take any stand before its unerring fire and its length of range filled them 
with terror’. Havelock, as Kaye states, attributed his victory to the power 
of the Enfield rifle in British hands other factors notwithstanding’. In 
connection with the operations at Lucknow, Ball again observed, "Fortu- 
pately, all the fanaticism in the world will not stop bullets". The victory 
of the British was particularly attributable to the ‘withering power’ of the 
Enfield rifle, for even ‘numbers are of little value against an enemy who 
can fill half-a-dozen rounds,- before the old mustket can be brought within 
range". The Enfield rifle pursued the unlucky sepoys of 1857—59 down 
to the end. In the battle of 27 December 1858 fought at Mujidiah in Terai, 
the sepoys bravely defended the formidable fort against the attack of the 
British and kept up a devastating | fire; but nothing was of any avail; they 
collapsed before the killing accuracy of the Enfield rifles. 


The earliest authoritative work on the greased cartridges appeared from 
the pen of Crawshay, Mayor of Gateshead who utilised all the official docu- 
ments which were laid before the House of Commons in July 1857. Ассог- 
ding to him the information contained in all these papers called Blue Books 
laid before Parliament was so clear that he held it to be impossible for two 
men to differ and to express a doubt as to what has been the cause of this 
disaster’. Bur’ Crawshay says nothing about the history of the Enfield 
rifle, how it came into use and what were its structural implications. 
"Gunnery in 1858" by William Greener published in 1858 in London may 
be regarded as an authoritative work on the subject so far as technical aspects 
are concerned. The author was the manager of the Enfield factory, Enfield 
being merely the name of.the place where the manufactory was situated. 
The author gives interesting details on the evolution of the Enfield rifles 
which did not denote, as he says, any improvement in particular, but a series 
of improvements’. But he appears to have imposed himself on the autho- 
rities when he called himself an inventor of the so called Minie rifle. Accord- 
ing to him the Minie rifle was wrongly attributed to the French Captain Minie 
who in 1847-48 made some innovations in the existing firearms. Since 
then the rifle was called Minie rifle and it was immediately adopted by the 
British authorities. Greener, however, demanded a recognition of his claim 
to the invention and explained his position to the Emperor Napoleon 1. Не 
disputed the fact of its being a French invention and the Emperor admitted 
the Englishman's priority. Greener was awarded a sum of £.1000 in the 
Army estimate of 185712. The ammunition, he prescribed for his rifle was 
what was called "Greenerian expansive bullet with the centre of gravity in 
the head" which had a decided superiority over the elliptical bored rifle as 
tested in the competitive trials by the Roya: Engineers at Сһаїһат!?. He 
also observed that all two-grooved. rifles are only a different name for the 
elliptical bores. He had his doubts about the efficacy of the two-grooved 
or Brunswick rifle which was introduced into the service in 1840 and his 
opinion was confirmed. He writes, "The Brunswick rifle has shown itself 
to be much inferior in point of range.to every other arm hitherto introduced. 
The loading of the rifle is so difficult that it is wonderful how the Rifle regi- 
ments have continued to use it so long!*. Similarly another experiment, 
the Whiteworth rifle, did not make any progress towards perfection—its 
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boasted superiority. was proved to be a myth by the side of the Enfield rifle4. 
The author further remarks that Pritchett bullet which was introduced as an 
innovation to his invention was a so rejected by him in 1841.25 


However, by 1852, the Select Committee appointed for the purpose, appro» 
ved the Greenerian plan of rifles produced at Enfield and since that time, 
the Enfield rifle gained the approbation of all the States of Europe. Іп the 
same year Lord Hardinge the commander-in-chief placed an order for this 
model arm. Greener was perhaps alive to the trend that the people might 
confuse Minie rifle with the Enfield rifle and so illustrated the points 
on which the Enfield rifle differed from the original rifled musket (better 
known as Minie musket). The following tabletë will make it clear. 


Description of Size of Weight of Weight of 
the Firearm. the Bore. the Firearm. the Bullet. 
Minie Musket ` .702 101b.8.3/4 oz. ^ . 680 grains 
Enfield Rifle .577 9 Ib. 520 grains 


It will thus appear that the Enfield rifle represented the final experiment of 
Greener to renovate the Minie rifle, which he ‘invented’, towards perfection. 
In that sense the distinction between the two firearms may not appear to be 
very striking; the Enfield rifle did look like an improved model of the Minie 
musket. Greener does not say anything about the composition of the 
cartridge of the Enfield rifle nor does he say anything about the loading 
process. He also does not comment on the reception of the firearm in India 
and the reactions produced. Не only points out the technical difficulty 
in handling the rifle under Indian conditions. He writes that all cartridges 
for the Enfield rifle are alone produced in the laboratory at Woolwich and 
remarks, 'it is easy to conceive that in India where the heat is intense, the 
grease on the cartridge might have disappeared; thesunctuous deposit of gun 
powder on the interior of the barrel is also rendered more adhesive and 
necessarily offer greater obstruction to the ramming down of the bullet!"." 
Greener's description of the firearms as reproduced may be of great help to 
estimate the views of the historians writing on the subject. 


But this widely-written subject of the Indian mutiny has not been relatively 
informative at the hands of the British historians. They have not given 
necessary details on the technical and historical aspects surrounding the 
Enfield rifle, possibly also called Lee-Enfield 577—450 rifle or Enfield-Prit- 
chett rifle not generally noticed. Many specific points and details have not 
been explained; the types of firearms in use prior to the Mutiny, the number 
and name of each, the types of ammunition in use in the Bengal Army, the 
distinction, if any, in the loading operations of each and in the grease em- 
ployed in a smooth-bored musket and in a rifled weapon. Writers have not 
been precise and accurate in their references to ordinary muskets with no 
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rifling and rifled, muskets, and sometimes one has been confused with the 
other. The distinction. between unballed cartridges with a bullet loaded 
with a patch, and balled cartridges greased at the base was not clearly made 
out. Historians have not explained why the cartridges of the Enfield rifle 
had to be greased and. bitten off. There are also no means of knowing 
whether all the rifles of that time made use of paper cartridges only. Simi- 
larly in other matters there was much room for difference of opinion in regard 
to the greasing ‘of cartridges, the distribution of the Enfield rifle with its 
ingredients and the introduction of the revised drill. Here an attempt has 
been made to discuss some of the, issues bearing on the technical aspects 
of the. Enfield rifle and analyse their historical relevance. It is curious to 
note that none of the British writers, excepting Sir John William Kaye and 
the latest to writeron this topic, J.A.B. Palmer, have made any detailedstudy 
of the different aspects of the problem. Forrest, in particular, who incor- 
porated some well-known documents in his book on 'State Papers' hardly 
wrote anything in his History about the rifle-cartridges, while Holmes interes 
ted himself on an untenable- positon in respect of the greasing of the 
cartridges. 


At the close of 1856, the authorities in England desired to place an improved 
description of musket in the hands of the sepoys as a substitute for the old 
"Brown Bess". Early writers like Mead, Malleson (Red Pamphlet), Nolan, 
Colin Campbell and' others had not given any detailed description of this 
firearm. In most of these books the idea runs that the antiquated "Brown 
Bess" though a favourite firearm of the sepoys was replaced by Enfield 
rifle. The rifle, however, is described as a variant of the Minie rifle only 
and frequently referred to as such, substituting the old fashioned "Brown 
Bess". Thus Martin ciearly puts it that the Minie rifle was a substitute for the 
old "Brown Bess"1*. Dodd maintained the same мем? and Charles Ball 
had the Minie rifle in view in describing the devastating effect of discharges 
from the Enfield rifle. But Dodd of all the early writers furnishes some 
necessary information about the cartridges of this firearm. He writes,*! 


A cartridge, as most persons are aware, is a contrivance for quickly loading firearms. 
Instead of inserting the powder and bullet separately into the musket, rifle or pistol, as was 
the earlier wont, the soldier is provided with a supply of small cartridge-paper tubes, each 
containing a bullet and the proper proportion of powder; and by the employment of these 
cartridges much time and attention are saved... The missiles are called ball or blank 
cartridges, according as they do or do not each contain a bullet. Now the Enfield rifle, 
an English improvement on the celebrated Minie rifle invented and used by the French 
was manufactured at Enfield for use in the British and indian armies and in firing from this 
(Enfield rifle) or other rifles it was necessary that the ball-end of the cartridge should have 
an external application of some greased substance, to facilitate Ив movement through the 
barrel. 


Here the difference in the loading operations of an Enfield rifle and other 
firearms previously in use is hinted, but other intricacies of loading an 
Enfield rifle which connected the greased cartridges with the movement 
of 1857, are not explained. After opening the tip of the paper-tube with 
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teéttirand: pouring a charge of.powder. down ‘the ‘barrel’ into the powder 
chamber, the other end ‘of the-tübe:whicH corítained the ‘bullet had to be 
reversed: and’ inserted irí the barrels: Dodd refeis to‘ the ball-end of the 
cartridge which should have an exterrial applicatión of а grease but Һе does 
not state What Malléson wrote in' the Red Pamphleét that the ‘Enfield rifle 
required'a particular species of cartridge; and'this cartridge i in: Englarid* was 
greased‘ with lard made from the fat'eithet^of the hog or the dx" ‘The 
‘ammunition had’ to be heavily-greased:: at the base’so that it-may withstand 
the effect- of: exposure. Furthermore, ` “itis not'clear from, Dodd’s account 
whatche implied in his reference 10118: Enfield rifle arid ‘other ‘such rifles 
having the ball- end: 'of the cartridge" giéaSed:" \it may ‘be presumed thatthe 
two- ‘grooved: "riflés also: Д ‘to the e'"'catéggry" of! Enfi eld rifle, but the 


A AE: 


clottras docebo un the: раа Mas by the Mere куШ. 
Evën this- was cóhfusing for if the trifle was'groovéd; thé Greasing: ‘bf bate 165 
Was a'technical. misnomer. '«This' will Bé: discussed dgain ii duel бди urs 
So it stands that Dodd's account it not complete, at many points. -- ^-^ 


Charles’ Ball does пої enter into'ahy discussion: about the’ Enfield tiflé:and 
the - -Garttidge, ` but’ the statement he inserts from an officér of the Madias 
Afmy who ‘had ‘experience of-the tise of the rifle throws light ofi rnàny 
techniçal points ‘of this firearm." The ‘officer: writes: ^ а с ра А 
Bog, VR ATE ae та L 

The сайпаф® üsed with tits Enfield” 'Pilisneit- rifle consists of a- pie of Лева. called s ball, 

one inch Чп 'diamáter at the base, which Is concave, the-joint being ‘convex. This fits: ‘$0 
closely” to the inside ‘of the rifle that the whole force of the powder béing^ expanded: at'the 
concave end i, produces a slight ' expafision йй the: ‘grooves, and effectually preventing- a 
windagè, Ог. loss of the exploding power.’ ‘In ‘consequence- of this stt* has’ béen- foünd 
necessary to Have oné end of ‘the: Cartridge! which‘ 1522. 1/2 incfies* i length, gfeaded for 
three quáiters otan inch, the object 'of-which is simply to lubricate the bore and preverit' ‘the 
adhesión -of any portion: ‘Of the lead to the ` groove. "Indeed, the rifle would be ‘useless 
without it. In using this cartridge it is necessary to bite off the end as heretofore, and pour 
Inthe’ powder; but instead of tearing the greased part; the cartridge is reversed: when: ‘put 
‘into the barrel; and forced down three-quarters of 'an Пё to the point where the” ‘grease 
tarminates, the  remáining part'of the cartridge being: torn offz'so that it is not necessary’ “for 


the fingers toome Into Gdntact with it all. I roy this ‘from experienco. ' nv dec? 
AM E d aL E qum Es E LA uin tar [lb St T 


‘This. gives a 61987 enough! idod of ‘the apparatus ‘of the Enfield Rifle, its їшї 
‘and’ operational} process, It is obvious that the ‘firearm had a rifled bore with 
‘Grooves. ‘cut jnside thé surface, of. the, barrel. Іп the loading procéss, 5 thé 
balled- (cartridge, , that is the. paper-tube containing the ball and, powder, , had 
‘to be inserted by biting off the tip of the tube and pouring in the’ powder, as. 
stated by Dodd, but with this difference that the ball was reversed when 
put into the barrel апа forced down to a point where the grease terminates, 
|t will be observed that the greased part of the tube or carttidge " was not 
required-to be torn’ off. In thé operational process, grease was the most 
important’ €omponént, as besides lubricating the bore, -if prevented . the 
adhesion of the one-inch-length ball. to the: grooves and thus: assisted its 
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flight: ; This explains why the concave base of the ball which was about 
quarter of an inch in diameter. had to be heavily ‘coated with grease of a 
different stuff for three quarters of'an inch. In some cases the application 
of the greaser might have been carried Beyond proportion. 

Of all the historians, Sir John William Kaye had all the facilities to write a 
full authoritative history of the Enfield rifle not only because of the vast mass 
of materials placed at his disposal but also because of the wide range of 
his acquaintence with both civil and military officers of that time, he himself 
being ‘an: artillery officer previous to his joining the India Office. But 
instead of making a separate treatment of the subject he mixed it up with 
the narrative of events which impaired a close view'of the problems attending 
the use of firearms in the pre- mutiny and mutiny periods. He adds; 'the 
old infantry musket, the venerable "Brown Bess” of the British soldiers, 

had been condemned as a relic of barbarism, and so ‘it was superseded by 
a firearm with “grooved bores’, after the fashion of a rifle’. The ball from 
these new rifled muskets reached the enemy аё а` much’ greater distance 
than the ammunition of the "old: weapon, but a characteristic feature of 
these rifled barrels was that they could not be loaded without the lubrication 
of the cartridges, the'end of which was to be bitten' off before being loaded. 

What caused consternation was that the cartridges were lubricated with a 
grease composed of a fat of cow or a swine**, The above account is 
not very specific on many points-as compared with the statement of the 
Madras Army Officer who stated that instead of tearing the greased part, 
the cartridge is reversed when put into the barrel. Another point of con- 
fusion.;was his account of the two-grooved rifle, the weapon used by the 
60th (Queen's) Rifles at that time serving in India. Kaye writes that the 
ammunition of this weapon ‘consisted of'a cartridge of powder only, and, 
separate: from this cartridge, a ball covered with a “patch” of fine cloth, 
which was smeared with a mixture of wax and oil-:....no kind of objection 
was ever raised to its. use. ' The grease was thought to be harmless and 
the. paper ofthe cartridge was never suspected.: But in 1856 these two- 
grooved rifles were condemned ; and.new Enfield rifles issued to the 60. 
This point roquires to be clarified for Kaye implies that the Enfield rifle 
replaced both the "Brown Bess” and the two-grooved or Brunswick rifles. 

Factually, the position may be correct unless it was presumed that the two. 
discarded firearms with different names were identical. The statement, 
that the ‘Brown Bess’ was superseded by a firearm with “grooved-bores” 

after the fashion of a rifle which required to be lubricated with a grease 
composed of the fat of cow or swine’ obviously referred to the Enfieid rifle 
and-yet Kaye says that the two-grooved rifles, the weapon used by the 60th 
Rifles'was condemned in 1856 to maké room for the new Enfield rifle without 
referring То the differences, if any, from the structural:point of view between 
the two-grooved rifles and the Enfield rifle. Again the rifle with 'grooved- 
bores’ which replaced the "Brown “Bess” anc the two-grooved rifle of the 
60th, condemned in 1856, had both a'rifled bore and in structure differred 
from the smooth-bored musket. In both cases grooves were cut inside 
the surface of the barrel which necessitated; as shown, intensive lubrication 
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of the bore to prevent. the adhesion of the ball to the crevices, of the grooves. 
It is.not clear, therefore, why the two-grooved rifles of the 60th should be 
considered different from Enfield rifle. and. condemned.as such while the 
rifle with "grooved-bores" which replaced ‘Brown Bess'.was accepted. 
It is also very surprising that i in a two-grooved rifle, a ball separate from the 
cartridge, but covered with a “patch” of fine cloth, which was smeared with 
га mixture of wax and oil was used as ammunition. Kaye refers to the order 
on the subject drawn up by a military board in 1847. But:this particular, 
instruction of greasing the patches by linseed oil.and-beeswax was-speci-, 
fically the instruction meant for a smooth-bored musket where. 'patch- was. 
used in inserting the, bullet down the barrel in loading’, Evidently this, 
process was not applicable toa firearm with a rifled bore having, grooves 
in the interior. Kaye seems to, have been “confirmed in his view that the 
Military Board's instruction of greasing the patches issued in 1847 had 
not been changed in any way down to 1857, and that the, whole question 
of greasing of firearm before the appearance of the Enfield rifle was governed 
by the Instruction of 1847. Kaye here confuses greasing of patches with 
greasing of cartridges. His view is also . not tenable because service 
ammunition or rifle ammunition, greased, with mutton fat, had.been actually 
used by the Indian mere on the Базар Frontier, and also by. the Rifle 
Сотрапіөз,28, 4 : Я ; І 


Kaye no doubt admitted that the cartridges не са for the Enfield. 
rifles were to be smeared with a mixture of stearine and tallow. But he 
does not give the impression if he was aware of the distinction between 
unballed cartridges- with a bullet loaded with a patch and. balled cartridges 
which had the powder and bullet in the same tube, though he writes of balled 
cartridges having been sent up: the country**. However, the characteristic 
feature of these rifled barrels was'that they could not be loaded without the 
lubrication. of the cartridges by a grease of special variety. “Colonel C. A. 
Abbott, Inspector General of Ordnance and Magazines, writing to Major 
Mayhew, deputy adjutant-general: on 27th January. 1857. refers to` the 
objection. of the sepoys to use the cartridges made for the Enfield rifles 
"agreeably to the instructions sent from home, because one end of each 
cartridge (that which contained the ball) is greasy. It is absolutely 
necessary that grease should be used, and the.composition used for patches. 
is said to be unfit for cartridges. It was of cocoanut oil and beeswax. 
The present grease,is tallow”. He suggested that practice cartridges may be 
issued to the sepoys without grease”. 


Abbott makes out a clear distinction. between the greasing of patches and 
greasing of. cartridges, .the former referring to the non-grooved smooth- 
bored musket. In view.of this the. only interpretation that could be put,to the 
Military Board’s Instructions regarding ammunition for-two-grooved rifles 
of.1847 was that even in firearms which had a rifled bore, the ammunition 
was a blank cartridge and a ball covered with a patch of fine cloth soaked. 
in pure grease composed of wax and oil. The distinction between an.un- 
balled, and balled cartridge was а development of the- period immediately 
preceding the mutiny, though the ‘distinction does not seem to have been 
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Worked: ‘upon at all times. Major-General Hearsey's letter to Mayhew, 
dated: 24 January 1857, refers to the ‘preparation of the bullet patch, which 
the sepoys themselves may be allowed to таке. up™. This: may · indicate 
that' blank or unballed cartridges with patches were not wholly in disuse 
and that the sepoys suspected foul play even in the grease of the patch 
which was pure and harmless. In his letter to the secretary to the govern- 
ment of India, dated 11 February 1857, Hearsey again writes that he sugges- 
ted that a' small allowance might be granted to the officer at Dum Dum to 
purchase wax and ghee or cocoanut oil by the hands of one of his high-caste 
men and direct him to grease the bullet portion of the cartridge?*. Неге 
is obviously a reference to thé balled cartridge of the Enfield rifle the end of 
which contained the bullet. It has been already noticed that the improved 
form of bullet апа its flight from the "grooved-bores" of an Enfield rifle made 
it necessary that the ball-end of- the cartridge should have an external appli- 
cation of some ‘heavy grease to lubricate the passage. Hearsey must, 
therefore, be'in an absurd position of greasing the Enfield rifle-cartridge with 
a composition of cocoanut oil and ghee which was a specific lubricant of 
the patches only. However, major-general's letter makes out a significant 
'admission that by 11 February the Enfield rifle was in the hands of the 
ѕөроуѕ апа that they were negotiating with balled cartridges. 


The latest Work on the subject i is form J. A; B. Palmer who has made a critical 
study of the problem, not attempted So far by any of the mutiny historians. 
He says that, four firearms had been in use by the native infantry or cavalry 
‘regiments of the Bengal Army i in 1857. . They aré, Brown Bess, Brunswick 
‘rifle or, two- -grooved rifle, Minie rifle and carbine, а shortened musket’. 
It has been noticed ‘that ‘Gunner rejected the Brunswick rifle and pointed 
‘out the differences between the Minie rifle and the Enfield rifle*. It 
would thus appear that the Brunswick rifle or the "two-grooved" rifle first 
lost the field to the Minie rifle which held sway till the early fifties of the last 
century when it was replaced by its sophisticated variant the Enfield rifle. 
Palmerals$o gives the fullest possible explanation of'a ‘patch’ and the greased 
cartridge*®, but what is more important, he attempts to trace the transition 
from unballed to balled cartridge which he'thought had a great relevance 
to the ѕөроу movement ‘though the official records are not very clear on 
this point: He was particularly interestéd i in the' Platoon Exercise Manuals 
from 1847 to'1857 which:could not be traced in the India Office records. 
The only copy of the Platoon Exercise Manual which he was able to trace 
was the one issued at the end‘of March 1857, which contained the special 
recommendation for the revised drill. ‘But even there, with the exception 
‘of that clause for the new drill, there was nothing in that manual, which 
could- have suggested, as Palmer says, that the manual was valid only for 
1857. The whole manual might as well have held good for quite a few 
years prior to.1857. In that case it would appear that the Platoon Exercise 
Manual'did not contain ‘provisions for alternative loading drill for each and 
every type of firearm. This lends an additional plausibility to the-uniformity 
of practice, that the same form of exercise was applicable to all weapons 
whether the smooth-bored musket or the rifle musket. According to Palmer it 
was: applicable both to the ordinary musket, to the rifled-musket and also to 
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the carbine. But the, point is that if the loading; drill іп the -manual, .;as 
Palmer. contends, was for balled cartridges only, how is it that it was applica- 
ble to.the ordinary musket, the ammunition of which was an unballed cartridge 
and a. ball separate, from the cartridge. Moreover, .such.a position: that the 
1857-manual was in force in earlier years, cannot ‘satisfactorily, explain. the 
transition from the unballed to-balled:cartridges.in the years before the mutiny. 
The evidence. ‘of Abbott in, particular, also definitely indicates-that patches 
were still in. use and'so unballed cartridges were not,totally discarded. ., It 
is quite true. that.the. loading drill would. vary- from: weapon їо , weapon - ‘if 
they were of separate types, but firearms of;the,pre-mutiny period whether 
‘grooved.trifles or smooth-bored musket, it'seems, had the Same ammunition 
of a blank cartridg» i.e., musketry powder in blue paper and; ball covered 
with a. greased patch. : "The loading drill was- obviously of the, same, ‘form: 
In Major. Bontein's. recommendation for.an altered form, of, drill, “dated 2 
March 1857, he refers to the regulatio) nin force which ,appears t to have, been 
applicable to .all. the- firearms. Ain. use in the pre-mutiny - period.  Bontein 
writes : :. | ‚узб Va лу уруг | а 
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Permit me to quote the, regulation as it, now stands: —This-firelock being ‘at Ec word 

"prepare to load" placed onthe, ground 6 inches.i in front of the body, : cand held;at the. full 

extent of the left arm, the recruit "receives the order “load”: ; upon which the regulation si says; 

first bring the cartridge. to the mouth, h holding, it “between the fore-finger and thumb, with 
the ball in hand, and bite off thë top, elbow close to. the body., Mur 


ES 
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The above regulation | is at present in force, but, would. Submit" ‘that the. practice ‘of 'bitirig 
thé cartridges is a, төгө, remnant of the’ platoon. exercise ‘introducéd i in. the days | of the flint 
and steel firelock, ‘when the fnusket being brought td "the tight sidé' with the’ ‘left. Rand, for 
the’ purpose of priming, it was “almost. impossible to use, the cartridge, without the “aid of the 
teeth. 2 NEUE eap T Е УЕ 
D i E ' ГАШ и 1 * лоб ` . eae у 
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Bontein, however, added for information that ‘the form of, biting the catrridge 
has been duly. observed; but.the practice has been-to tear, ir. immediately 
afterwt rds with the left hands. It follows that the. regulations quoted, ‚Бу 
Bontein: covered the loading: "drill of ‘unballed cartridges, the., instructions 
point to the separate, insertion of- powder and -bullet.. E It is difficult to say 
if Major Bontein of the ‘Dum Dum- Musketry* Depot, was, thinking „ofna 
different kind_of loading drill for the, Enfield rifle, as bjting.- off the tip of-the 

cartridge. with the aid of teeth remained an essential procedure i in the loading 
opérations of both unballed :and- balled cartridges. : But Bontein's reco; 
mmendation for making. the Enfield. rifle acceptable to the- sepoys was based 
onthe alternative, process of tearing off the end ‘of the cartridge with fingers, 
іп: place -of biting, it: , The.statement .of. the Madras. officer, shows that іп 
using the cartridge (Enfield rifle) ‘it is necessary to bite off the end: as 'here- 
tofore, and pour in the powder’. As for the, ball, the same cartridge. was 
only. reversed and forced down three- -quarters. оѓ ап inch. „Thişș: indicates 
that the present’ ‘regulations’ “quoted by Bontein.also governed. ‘the loading 
operations of the _Enfield. rifle upto the time. when the;; ‘revised- ‘drill’ Was 
supposed to, have come into, force, In the period immediately preceding 
the. mutiny when the Enfield ammunition stood,the test of Indian.conditions, 
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balled cartridges were being manufactured which may show that the same 
kind of firearm and the same form of loading drill. were in use and force res- 
pectively. The change over from unballed to'balled cartridge does not 
seem to have been the major factor i in accounting. for the objection of the 
sepoys*’ for biting off thé 'cartridgé pápér-tube for pouring powder was not 
new to the sepoys and in the case of the Enfield rifle "instead of tearing the 
greased part", the cartridge was only reversed according to the Madras 
Officer as shown. 


Suspicion once provoked: can. go,-to.any length.. The sepoys suspected 
foul play even in the grease of ‘patches’. Balled cartridges were undoubt- 


edly greased but it was :perhaps.a‘routine measure that practice cartridges: 


for loading and firing were blank. And Abbott even suggested that practice 


cartridges may be issued to the sepoys without grease.: . However, in the 


absence of a heavily greased bullet-end of the cartridge in the loading driil, 
the sepoys became fiercely critical of the paper of the cartridge. The paper 
used for the new cartridges was also much more glazed than that previously 


uséd'‘dndaltogether ‘thinner ‘and tougher!-' This was because the bore of the 


new ‘rifle Was smaller than that of-theformer musket and so thin paper had 
to be used to contain the same amotint óf' powder-necessary- to throw the 


bullet to, its utmost range. It is а remarkable feature that in all the courts . 
of inquiry held from February to April in this period, the ` Sepoys gave ` 


impressions of their suspicions of some polluting ingredients in the paper 
itself. 


All these indicate that there were some loose spots in the practice of handling 


t£ 


the different firearms in the pre-mutiny period. The Enfield-rifle became : 


a problem because of the kind of grease it required for operational purpose 


and this in turn necessitated a change in the method of opening the cartridge ^ 


tube by hand, instead of by teeth. But all these discussions originated from 
the Indian officials. tis very striking that no reference was made to instruc- 
tions issued by the Military Board on greasing of cartridges, if any, as those 
issued in 1847 on greasing of patches. Іп the absence of any such instruc- 
tion it was difficult for the local authorities to follow an uniform practice. 
Furthermore, it is not clear if the Platoon Exercise Manual and the iristructions 
of the Military Board originated from the same source and had the same 
authority with the military officers everywhere. The Government Schools 
of musketry of Dum Dum, Ambala and Sealkot established for training in the 
use of the improved ifles ` must ‘have received’ ‘sorme special instructions 
from a certain source which is not clearly disclosed anywhere. Gunner 
says that the adoption of greased cartridges in India by some irregulàr 
Corps, took place in carbines supplied Бу him eight.or-nine years ago- (i.e., 


aboüt 1 849-50)". ` и would be very ‘interesting to know if the Military” 


Board had. issued ariy instructions. to ‘cover this specific condition, other Than 
thé one already issued іп 1847. Нор 
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Working Conditions, Accidents, апа: 
'Protective' Labour Legislation in the 
Indian Coal Mining Industry in the 
Pre-Independence Period | 


COLIN SIMMONS 


Nature has been relatively kind to the Indian coal miners. The geo-physical 
‘conditions, which they encounter are considerably less hostile than those 
which their brother workers in Europe and Japan are forced to contend. 

In the first place, as the coal seams in India are rarely less than ten feet in 
thickness the working galleries are ‘comparatively spacious and so miners at 
the face are generally able to stand fully upright. Further, most of the seams 
which have been commercially exploited are not seriously faulted and there- 
fore do not dip at irregular intervals. By way of comparison, the seams in 
the О.К, do not often exceed even five feet, and since they frequently tilt 
‘at awkwatd angles; both stance and ease of approach are adveresly affected. 

A second advantage enjoyed by the-Indian colliers is that despite the monsoon 
the mines are much freer from water concentrations than elsewhere, largely 
due to the hard non-porous rocks that overlay the coal strata. In Japan, 
the two principal mines (at Kyushi and Hokkaido) lie beneath the sea, and, 
apart from the ever-present problem of seepage, there is the danger of 
sud jen in-rushes of water following an unlucky strike!. Thirdly, inflammable 
and noxious gases do not stalk in the nooks and'cranniés of the Indian mines 
to nearly the same extent as in-either Britain or Japan, and so naked lights 
can be used with comparative Safety*. “Fourthly, working depths seldom 
went beyond six hundred feet in our period and so the problem of pumping 
fresh air down the shaft was not nearly as acute as in the old workings in 
Britain. Thus, in 1938, there were only 139 mechanical ventilators in use 
in India?. Furthermore, the leads to the face were not unduly long, and 
certainly there was no question of the miners having to walk severa! miles; 
to reach the seams as they frequently had to do in South Wales and York- 
shire. Finally, occupational diseases such as nystagmus, pneumoconiosis 
and silicosis are virtually unknown in India, probably because of a combina- 
tion of the factors mentioned above*. 


In spite of these fortuitous circumstances the accident rate in India did not: 
compare very favourably with that in other coal producing countries. df 
we take the first of the two standard methods of measuring the incidence of: 
fatal accidents, i.e., the number of deaths per thousand of employees, we 
can see from Table No. 1 that there was an average of 1.157 fatalities per 
annum for the period as a whole. This was approximately the same rate 
as in the U.K. (1.028), but was higher than in France, Belgium and 
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TABLE NO. 1 А 
| Fatal Accidents at Coal Mines in British India 1900—39. 
(1) | (2) (3) 
Total Number of Death Rate per ` Death Rate per 
Deaths Above and Million Tons ' 1,000 Employed. 
Below Ground. of Coal Raised. 
1900 ` 52 9.53 .64 
1 58 9.28 .67 
2, 59 8.69 .66 
3. '67 9.83 .84 
4 85 7.27 .67 
5 58 7.46 72 
6 80 8.78 .89 
7 89 8.45 .86 
8 ' 165 13.58 1.37 
9 119 10.53 1.08 
1910 160 14.05 1.52 
11 ^ 148 12.28 1.38 
12 157 11.17 1.29 
13 185 11.95 1.39 
14 145 9.22 1.05 
15 166 10.15 ‚ 1.14 
16 169 10.29 1.18 
17 163 9.14 1.06 
18 197 9.93 1.12 
19 260 11.95 1.37 
1920 > 172 10.07. ` 0.98 
1 257 13.39 1.35 
22 209 11.50 201.13 
23 332 ' 17.69 1.82 
24 230 11.35 1.23 
25 186 9.31 . 1.07 
26 171 8.51 1.00 
27 181 8.57 1.10 
28 218 10.13 1.33 
29 194 8.70 1.17 
1930 . 211 9.30 . 1.25. 
31' 185 9.02 1.17 
32 151 8.07 ‚ 1.02 
33 124 6.83 .86 
34 157 7.76 1.04 
35 264 12.56' 1.66 
36 420 20.40 2.58 
37 200 8.95 1.17 
38 248 9.81 1.23 
39 249 11.76 1.23 
Total 6,911 
Average p.a. 172:775 10.429 1.157 


Source : Derived from the Ann. Rep's. Chief Insp. of Mines (1900-39). 
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Germany*. On the second international method of measurement, i.e., the 
number of fatalities per million tons of coal produced, India's relative posi- 
tion was much grimmer. The human cost of raising .one million tons in 
india was 10.429 lives, compared with 4.155 in the Ч, K.—whose accident 
rate was amongst the highest in Europe?. 


Between 1900—39, 6,911 colliery workers lost their lives in the course. of 
employment, an average of 172.7 per year. We have not tabulated: the 
number of serious accidents because, on no less an authority than the Róyal 
Commission on Labour, 'accidents involving permanent loss of, or injury to, 
sight or hearing, fracture of limb or forced absence for 20 days' were -not 
‘adequately’ reported’. Under the Mines Act of 1901, colliery owners were 
required to ‘submit details of all accidents to the Mines Inspectorate within 
twenty four hours of their occurrence, but the remote and widely scattered 
location of mines made enforcement of this clause very difficult, and we 
suspect that even the fatality statistics are serious underestimates. More- 
over, in relation to the total number of mines in the country, the number of 
full-time inspectors was totally inadequate. In 1919, for example, there 
were only five full time officers, and these were expected to cover some 687 
collieries (including those in Burma). It is therefore not surprising that 
the Royal Commission should have recommended a strengthening of the 
inspectorate staff. : 
If we classify all accidents by their immediate cause, we find that approx. 
6096 were due to collapses of the roof and sides of the mine (roughly the 
same proportion as in the U. K); 1596 occurred in haulage; 6% were due' to, 
explosions; 5% to accidents in shafts; and the remainder can be put down’ 
to a variety of miscellaneous factors such as suffocation, irruptions of water 
and electrical faults. The Chief Inspector of Mines was expected to judge 
who bore-the ultimate responsibility for all fatal accidents, and the following 
table summarizes his findings for three fairly Mcd years, viz, 1917, 
1925 and 1938 


ТАВІЕ NO. 2 


Classification of Fatal Accidents by Cause in 1917, 1925 and 1938. 


|) (2) (3). (4) 
Misadventure Fault of the Fault of Я Баш оѓ. ·. 
а Deceased Fellow Workmen Management 
. 96 96 .. 96 : % 
1917 52 26 8 12 
1925 66 17 4, 6 
1938 69 1 2 6 3 


Source: Derived from the Annual Reports of the Chief рге of Mines 
ЕЕ (1917, 1925,.1938). 
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Over half the number of fatalities in all three years were ascribed to 'mis- 
adventure’, yet as the Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation pointed 
out to the Royal Commission in 1929, this designation was never defined in 
law. The Commissioner felt that as the term stood, and 'if it is pushed to 
its logical conclusion', the meaning of misadventure should be that 'it was 
à state of things or grouping of circumstances for which the. employer was 
directly or ultimately. responsible’. (my italics)!?, If this definition had 
been accepted by the courts then it should have been included in the fourth 
of our categories and many widows and dependents would not have forfeited 
compensation. The second and third categories are also somewhat mis- 
leading because it would not have been very difficult for employers to prove 
that in at least some cases miners were responsible for 'serious and wilful' 
misconduct (in order for them to avoid paying compensation). As the 
Commissioner pui it 21 


Managements are not unknown who are themselves responsible for 
breaches of the rules and regulations or who acquiesce in breaches of 
rules and regulations by labour and who do not mind denying liability 
in case an accident does occur. |t is easy in such circumstances for 
the management to prove that the workman disobeyed some rule or 
-Some order verbally given to him. 


Coalmining at the best of times is a hazardous occupation, but in India many 
man-made factors come into the reckoning when any assessment is made 
of the fundamental causes of:accidents and the apportioning of responsibi- 
lity. The failure of the colliery owners and managers to provide even the 
most rudimentary kind of training or orientation programme must have: 
increased, the danger of accidents. · It was common for men to work at the 
coal: face during their first day of mining employment, and-as Seth has re-: 
marked, it was 'small wonder’ that they failed to perceive the dangers they’ 
exposed themselves to, Seth found that out of ‘sheer ignorance and 
inexperience' workers would enter fenced-off areas, sleep in dangerous places 
and even dry gunpowder over an open fire!?] Until 1930 there was no 
daily limit placed on the number of hours of work, and it was general practice 
for an entire mining family-man, wife and children—to spend days on end 
below the surface, sleeping and even cooking during the times they were not 
actually at their toil. One mine manager has vividly described this scene:!* 


The whole family, including children of all ages, entered the mine with 
their parents. The village miner came in with his wife and family 
approximately twice per week for a 24 hour shift. -He came and went 
as he liked, went down and came up as he liked, worked or smoked or. 
slept as he felt inclined, and would even do a "double" shift if it suited. 
him for market day or Pujah pocket money. They took their food and 
their beds down with them, and | know of one case where two girl 
twins were born in the mine;'! afterwards saw them married, ang working 
in that same mine. | 
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Moreover, the working environment underground was pregnant with danger. 
Miners paid by the piece were often tempted to rob the pillars, and the raising’ 
contractors would often encourage them to do this since they themselves 
had no long-term interest in the conservation of the particular mine they. 
were working. lf there would have been an adequate staff of trained super- 
visors employed by the permanent management these tendencies could 
have beén controlled, but as the Chief Inspector of Mines commented in 
1910,5 


.In reviewing the year's fatal accidents generally and those which were. 
serious but not fatal, there is evidence that in many cases the cause—; 
in some instances direct and in others indirect —was want of supervision. 
Reference here is made not so much to personal supervision by the, 
manager, though in many cases that should be more frequently exerci-, 
sed, as to supervision by an adequate and efficient staff of subordinate 
officials. 
If the mine owners or managers were found guilty of breaking any of the min- 
ing regulations they were liable (after 1901) to face criminal charges. Al- 
though there was a steady increase in the number of prosecutions over the 
period, the penalties were hardly severe enough to deter the hardened 
offenders. Thus after the East Bagdigi disaster of 1921 in which five men 
perished, the owner of the mine was fined Rs. 500, the contractor Rs. 50, 
and the manager Rs. 10: yet the Chief inspector wrote that 'this accident is 
a striking example of the reckless disregard for human life displayed by certain: 
colliery owners?*. Dewan Chaman Lal created a minor storm іп the 
Legislative Assembly in 1927 on this point. He accused a number of coal 
owners of ‘murder’ because, as a direct result of their not having taken the! 
advice of the Chief Inspector (with regard to the proper means of handling’ 
explosives), three serious accidents had occurred. He argued that the maxi- 
mum fine that could be levied in such a case, i.e., Rs. 500, was totally 
inadequate". 


There is a close correlation between the number of accidents and the level: 
of economic activity. The nurriber of fatalities doubled for example between 
1907—08—the year of the spectacular boom. Similarly, during the period. 
of prosperity at the end of the First World War, there was a sharp increase’ 
in the fatality rate. The depression of 1931—34 was responsible for the lower! 
accident count, but from 1935 till the outbreak of the Second World War,: 
the unhappy implications of ‘slaughter mining’ are all too apparant. At the 
time of the appointment of the Burrows Committee (1936), over fifty fires 
were raging in the underground workings of the Jharia coalfield largely as 
a result of the premature depillaring that had been taking place there!?, It 
is significant that the worst recorded disaster of the entire pre-Independence 
period occurred in December 1936 at Bengal Coal's Poidih colliery in which 
209 employees lost their livesi?, 


One fairly common consequence of a fatal accident was that it led many 
miners to leave that colliery for good. іп 1909 the Chief Inspector of Mines 
reported™ that following one fatality, 
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the immediate effect of the accident was to drive away all the labour 

at the sinking belonging to the caste of the daceased. . A superstitious 

.. dread, at least in the Raniganj Coalfield; appears to seize the people 

, after a fatal accident occurs, especially amongst the aboriginal tribes, 

and the hindrance to work which follows constitutes a serious loss to 
any colliery visited by such a misfortune. 


We would not agree with the Chief Inspector that such disinclination to 
venture underground was the result of ‘superstitious dread’. Colliery 
managers.in India had always found it difficult to persuade labour to work 
below the surface, and we suggest that this reluctance wes perfectly rational 
in view of the greater danger to life and limb that this involved. Even the 
offer of substantially higher rates of pay did not always have the desired 
effect, and at one of the mines which Professor Buchanen (apparently) 
visited in the early 1930’s ‘a guard of fierce demeanour with a very big stick 
is frequently seen threatening the loafers who prefer the surface", 


Before we consider the legislation designed to overtly protect the miners, 
we will briefly examine the effect of the Workmen's Compensation Act of 
1923. This Act should’ have been an important landmark in the history of 
coal mining given its inherently dangerous nature, but its restricted scope-— 
even after it had been widened in 1933—fsiled to make it more than a 
‘marginal force for good. The principle of paying compensation to widows 
and dependents in the event of death, and to those employees who had 
sustained serious disablement irrespective of who was actually found respon- 
sible for causing the accident,.was not accepted in India until after Indepen- 
dence. If the employer could prove that the employee concerned was 
‘drunk’, had disobeyed an explicit order, or had removed any safety device or 
warning, he was not liable to pay any compensation. It is interesting that 
this was the only significant departure from the British Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act of 1896 on which it was otherwise modelled. In Britain, em- 
ployers were obliged to pay compensation in the case of 'death or serious 
and permanent disable ment' no matter whose fault the accident was judged 
tobe. Theview was taken that in the event of death, the worker had already 
paid the.highest penalty, and in the event of disablement, the punishment 
(if the employee was responsible for the accident), was out of all proportion 
to the 'crime'. Furthermore, the Act recognised that widows and depen- 
dents should not suffer because the employee had committed a breach of 
the rules, The Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation in India 
was very strongly of the opinion *? that compensation should be payable in 
all accidents involving death or disablement: 


My experience of the administration of the Act shows that the limita- 
tion is extremely harsh and undesirable in the case of fatal accidents 
and accidents resulting in serious permanent disablement... It is certainly 
against all ideas of justice and equity and somewhat against common- 
sense to deprive a dependent of compensation in fatal accidents. In 
my humble opinion the limitation nullifies the essential object of the Act 
which is to alleviate distress arising out of industrial accidents. 
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‘The loose wording of the Act provided the employers with many loopeholes 
through which they could avoid liability. Perhaps the most notorious 
example of this occurred in the Mudidih case of April 1928. As.a result of 
a heavy subsidence at the Mudidih colliery, several dhowrahs (colliery 
dwellings) collapsed on the surface, and six people were killed outright and a 
further forty were injured. The widow of one of the miners who was killed 
applied for compensation. The owners decided to contest the claim on the 
grounds that the accident did not strictly occur ‘in the course of the deceased's 
employment’ since the miner was off duty at the time (he was.actually asleep). 
The case was eventually decided against the widow on two counts; firstly, 
‘it appears clear that the time spent asleep is not included in such periods’, 
i.e., in the course of employment, and secondly, because ‘colliery labourers 
are noi in any way compelled to make use of dhowrahs which may be supp- 
lied by the colliery—they are free to use them or not as they like™. An 
Act which tolerated this sort of evasion was not much short of being а 
mockery, especially in an industry as dangerous as coal mining. na 


П 


Protective labour legislation in the coal industry was only introduced in-a very 
halting and piecemeal faishon. This was largely on account of the fierce 
opposition of the mine owners—Indian as well as European—on the one 
hand, and the absence of any effective trade union organisation on the other. 
The owners, with their powerful lobbies in almost all areas of public life, 
invariably paraded three stock arguments against the principle of any mooted 
legislation. !n the first place, they contended that because the ‘Indian 
environment’ differed so radically from Europe as regards both the natural 
conditions prevalent in the mines, and the type of labour that was employed, 
any measure purporting to protect the work force was misconceived philan- 
thropy at best, and ignorant interference at worst. Secondly, it was argued 
that as the total production of coal was substantially lower than that of any 
"European country, the stage had not yet been reached where such legislation 
was necessary; the output of the British coal industry in 1842, for example, 
(the year of the first major piece of legislation), was not achieved in India 
until after Independence. Thirdly, and this was probably the most widely 
invoked argument, the colliery owners maintained that the demand for labour 
was generally in excess of the supply, and so any minér dissatisfied with one 
_ colliery, could simply seek work at another." Such was the strength of the 
coal lobby, that the three most important pieces of legislation (those of 1901, 
1923 and 1928), were apparantly only framed in deference to international 
opinion, viz. the Berlin Conference’ of 1890 and the Washington Conference 
of 1920. The handful of Legislative Assembly Members championing the 
cause of the labour movement, notably N. M. Joshi, Dewan Chaman Lal, 
D. P. Sinha and V. V. Giri, could make but little impact on either the House 
or the Government of India; they were minor light-weights in comparison 
with the industrial vested interests who, through the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, had the constant ear of the ministerial secretaries. Furthermore, 
there was no influential home lobby exporting coal to India which (as in the 
cotton textile sector) sought to indirectly increase the labour costs of their 
competitors in India by insisting on equivalent conditions of work. 


-s> 
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Prior to the Berlin Conference, there weré three serious discussions on the 
subject of introducing an element of government control over mining employ- 
.ment and safety, i.e., in 1868—70 following Martin Fryar's Report, in 1878-80 
following the Ness recommendations, and in 1883-85 following Colonel 
Browne's letter to the Government of Bengal. Fryar, strongly supported 
by Thomas Oldham (the Director of the С. S. |.), urged the Bengal Raj 
to insist that the existing coal enterprises should submit exact plans of their 
workings so as to preclude the possibility of flooding on the sinking of new 
Shafts**, A particularly harrowing accident at Mungelpoor (New Beer- 
bhoom Coal Company) some years before, probably caused Fryar to empha- 
sise the value of regular returns, and he suggested that an inspectorate should 
be created especially to check the accuracy of these plans. Though Fryar 
was not averse to the suggestion that women and children should be prohi- 
bited from underground, Oldham felt that this was too premature. He even 
argued that because of the ‘scarcity of castes willing to venture underground’ 
any such ‘provision would be tantamount to closing the collieries altogether'*9. 
These modest proposals were well received by the Duke of Argyl! (the Secre- 
tary of State), but the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal was not inclined to 
take any action since, in his view, 'circumstances do not at present call for 
legislation to regulate the working of mines in India’*’. Four years later 
the issue came up again when Walter Ness, the Chief Mining Engineer of 
the Warorah State colliery, re-emptiasised the désirability of colliery plans 
being placed on the public record??, Ness'also recommended that as mines 
were getting deeper, the government should concern itself with the problem 
of adequate ventilation. Medlicott, Oldham's successor, wrote a support- 
ing letter on this letter point: ‘In many of the mines | have visited, there are 
conditions of extreme suffocation’. The Government duly consulted the 
industry about these proposals but received a rather less than enthusiastic 
response™, Nonetheless, in November 1879, a circular calling for the 
voluntary submission of plans was drafted and sent cut. Medlicott doub- 
ted whether the firms would co-operate, and in 1885 recorded his opinion 
that the few plans that had been received were not authoritative?2, Two 
years earlier (June 1883), Colonel Browne of the Mohpani State colliery 
had urged the Government of Bengal to take a more active interest in the 
affairs of the industry. He thought it intolerable that some collieries had not 
taken the trouble to draw up plans of past excavation sites, and he requested 
the Government to consider the implications of the increasing use of steam 
boilers (which were gradually replacing the hand-powered gins). The 
private colliery owners, however, did not take very kindly to this initiative, 
and their opposition was loud enough to dissuade the Government from 
taking any action?*, 


In 1890, Lord Cross, the Secretary of State, forwarded copy of the proceed- 
ings of the Berlin Conference to the Government of India asking them to 
consider the desirability of regulating the employment of women and child- 
ren. After consulting the interested provincial government (Bengal), the 
Governor-General decided that the time was now opportune for the appoint- 
ment of an Inspector of Mines. In February 1894, James Grundy, a man of 
considerable mining experience in the U. K., was recruited. Grundy's imme- 
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diate task was to ‘report the precautions which should be taken in every mine 
in India for the protection of miners against accidents?5, Before Grundy 
began his first tour of the mofussi/, he was invited to attend an extraordinary 
meeting of the newly founded Indian Mining Association. The I.M.A. had 
been established in May 1892 (out of a sub-committee of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce) precisely in order to 'protect' the interests of the owners from 
any government ‘interference’. The delegates at the meeting held on June 
20th were unaminously hostile to.any legislation, particularly if it involved 
any regulation of the hours-and conditions of work and the employment of 
women and children. It was the general view of the meeting that ‘liberal 
female philanthropists' with absolutely no understanding of india, had 
‘taken up’ the cause of native labour?" In the light of this uncompromising 
attitude, Grundy was obliged to heavily rely upon the goodwill of the railway 
colliery at Giridih to furnish him with the data he required to draw up his first 
ЭНЕ ' 


Within a year of the June meeting, Grundy had drafted his interim findings 
and had presented them to the Government. He recommended that a re- 
presentative committee should be appointed to frame an acceptable mines 
act which would implement some elementary regulations such as the report- 
ing of accidents, the compulsory submission of plans, special safety rules, 
and, most controversially, a minimum age (ten for boys and twelve for girls) 
of employment??, The Government initially agreed to implement the first 
of the recommendations, and in May 1895, four owners (including one 
Indian, Kumar Dakshinéswar Malia of Searsole) under the chairmanship of 
Н. C. Williams, 1.C.S., were deputed the task, along with Grundy himself, 
of framing a Bill. Опсе the thorny question of the prohibition of women 
and children from underground had been negotiated in Committee, Grundy 
managed to convince his colleagues—with the notable exception of Kumar 
Malia—that a mild measure of statutory control was not the harbinger of 
disaster that the I.M.A. feared. General rules on subjects such as the cer- 
tification of managers, putting the inspectorate on a firmer footing, defining 
the legal responsibility for accidents, and provision for the promulgation of 
special.rules on different aspects of safety (including adequate ventilation, 
a uniform code of signals, arrangements for sufficiert shaft outlets and the 
fencing-off of machinery), were recommended®. Malia, however, wrote 
an interesting note of dissent which not only objected to the principle of 
legislation, but saw in the detailed proposals an almost machiavellian 
attempt to drive the small Inaian collieries out of existence. He argued, for 
example, that they would not afford to appoint certified mining engineers 
or to maintain a clerical staff in order to submit any of the necessary returns*!, 
The Report itself put the Government of India in a rather difficult position. 
They somehow had to strike a balance between appeasing the recalcitrant 
coal-lobby and, at the same time put into effect at least some of the Berlin 
agreements. The Government eventually saw a way out of this dilemma; 
they decided to draft a bill which would empower the next administration 
(а new Viceroy was expected іп 1899), to regulate mining employmenttt. 
In fact the whole process of legislation was accelerated with the arrival of 
Lord Curzon. Finding this bill in the pipeline, Curzon ordered Mr. Reader, 
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James Grundy's successor, to brief him about the conditions of life and work 
in the Bengal coalmines:*? 


| asked Mr. Reader, the Officiating Inspector, for a special report... What 
he told me was that in his many inspections, he had repeatedly found an 
utter disregard for human life, resulting partly from ignorance and partly 
from carelessness, and that many mines were conducted upon such 
inhuman lines—these were his own words—that some immediate 
action ought to be taken...In many of the mines the headgear and 
winding apparatus were unsafe, Elsewhere, there was no attempt 
at proper ventilation. Frequently the managers were absent, and the 
work was proceeding under no sort of control...In one case, in a 
Bengal coal-mine, Mr. Reader found 250 people (men, women and 
infants) at work where he reported the ventilation as nil, the air foul 
in the extreme with smoke and gases, and the conditions unfit for 
human existence...In two other gaseous mines, where the managers 
were absent and incompetent substitutes had been left in charge, he 
found huge fires kindled in the working galleries, and naked lights 
suspended from the roof where the cutting was going on... Again he 
says that infants are allowed to be carried and put to sleep in foul places 
incompatible with health or safety. 


The І.М.А. were throughly alarmed at this turn of events, and they called a 
special open meeting in March 1899 to draw attention to the fact that the 
Bill, especially clauses nine to twelve (which dealt with the prohibition of 
women and children from underground), went well beyond the recommen- 
dations of the Williams Committee. All the speakers expressed their belli- 
gerent opposition to the Bill and they tabled a defiant resolution to that 
effect**, Ashton, the Chairman of the 1.М.А., strongly denied Reader's 
allegations both at the meeting itself and later in the Imperiel Legislative 
Council**, Despite this intransingence however, the lobby were unable 
to prevent the passage of what became Act VIII of 1901. 


Armed with hindsight, it is difficult to understand why the owners fought 
so strenuously against this very modest piece of enabling legislation. There 
were four main parts to the Act; it was to cover the whole of British India, 
with a ‘mine’ defined as any working more than 20 feet below ground; power 
was given to the Government to frame rules whenever there was any 
'danger to life, safety or health of the workers'; provision was made for the 
establishment of local mining Boards, through which all regulations were to 
be effected; and finally, three full time inspectors of mines were to be appo- 
inted. The Act did confer upon the Government the authority to prohibit 
women and children from underground— Section 20, Sub-Section 2(1)— 
at some unspecified future date, but it seems clear that it was never intended 
to take action on this before a considerable period of time had elapsed. 
Indeed, no initiative was taken for the next quarter of a century! Between 
1901 and 1920, however, a steady stream of rules regarding different aspects 
of safety were introduced on the recommendation of the Chief Inspector of 
Mines. Though they did' not effect any basic improvement in the field of 
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accident prevention, they were all of a useful—if somewhat technical- 
character, and related to items such as fencing (1904), lamps and signals 
(1905), managers certificates (1906), surveying (1908), medical stores 
ü did and кешу (1 US vwd 


The second eld of mining legislation, i.e., Act IV of 1923, the introduc- 
tion of the compulsory shift system in 1928, and the prohibition of women 
from-underground: work in 1929, derived its main motivating impulse from: 
th» Washington Conference and the establishment of the I.L.O. in the early 
1920's. Sir Charles Innes, the member for the Department of Commerce 
and Industry; in his motion introducing Act IV in the Assembly made it clear, 
that India was not yet able to implement many of the Washington proposals, 
(or even the Berlin recommendations on women underground), because 
‘the demand for labour is in excess of supply'*?. Thus a weekly rather than 
a daily limit on hours (60 for surface and 54 for underground workers), was 
proposed, much to the chagrin of N. M. Joshi who, after an impassioned: 
speech in favour of a daily limitation, tried unseccessfully (by 29 to 44 votes) 
to amend the clause*?, A second important principle of the Act was the 
provision that no child under the age of thirteen should be employed under- 
ground. As Joshi pointed'out, however; this was virtually un-enforcable 
in the absence of any proper information on dates of birth; he also did not 
see why nothing was done for the thirteen to fifteen age group. as in the 
Factory Acts*?.: The only element in the Act which was wholeheartedly 
welcomed by Joshi and the labour faction was that which made a one rest 
day per week statutory*. It isa measure of the non-controversial nature of 
this Act that the I:M.A. put up only a very lukewarm fight— though the 
|. M.F. were strongly opposed to the extension of the definition of a mine to 
cover.all. excavations below ground irrespective of depth9, Throughout 
the entire two-day.debate, Innes' constantly articulated theme was that of 
‘going too far too fast’, and it is clear that he was reluctant to prevent the 
practice of miners spending three or even four days continuously underground 
with their wives, which.a daily hour limit—of even eleven hours as suggested 
by Joshi—would have done. The Government spokesman did agree; 

however, to ‘review the matter’, and. during the next five years Joshi and 
Dewan Chaman Lal took every opportunity to pester the member for an 
amending act®, 


' 


The persistence of the small labour group was rewarded in 1928 when a 
Select Committee of the Assembly recommended the introduction of a 12 
hour shift system. Though admitting that many of the. larger icoalmines 
now worked three shifts of eight hours each; the Committee felt that any- 
thing less than,12 hours would seriously affect the smaller enterprises®*. 
In-a highly eloquent and vitriolic speech, Chaman Lal pointed out the ano- 
mlaies of the new Act. In the first place, he argued, the logic of the 54 hour 
weekly restriction imposed in 1923, implied a nine hour day, yet the Govern- 
ment were allowing three extra hours of labour to be performed. Secondly! 
in any reasonably. efficient mine with an. adequate quota of tubs, it did not 
take more than six hours to produce the 'required' quantity of coal cut per 
man. . The Amending Act therefore was solely to ‘bale out’ the smäll colliery 
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concerns which could otherwise not have survived unless labour was worked 
all hours:of the day апа night**. According to the Select Committee's 
own findings, there was no evidence that the longer a man was forced to 
work (beyond eight hours) the more coal he produced. This was probably 
the reason why the I.M.F. and not the [.M.A. were opposed to this legisla- 
tion. Lal's arguments failed to convince the Assembly, however, and the 
motion for reducing the daily maximum number of hours a miner was per- 
mitted to work to eight was defeated (by 22 to 46 votes)". Nevertheless, 
an important principle had been won: no longer was it possible for miners 
to work and sleep below the surface for days at a time. 


By Notification M-1055 of 7 March 1929 the Government finally decided to 
exercise the power they had reserved in 1901 to prohibit women from under- 
ground labour. Prohibition was to be effected in two stages. From 1 
July 1929, seventy one per-cent of the females employed below ground in 
any coal mine were to be excluded from underground, and the remainder 
had to be phased out over the next ten years at a rate of not less than three 
per-cent per year". The coincidence of the Great Depression enabled 
most collieries to carry out this reform well in advance of the final date allowed 
by the law, and we suspect that the prohibition was actually welcomed by 
the trade for this very reason. There was hardly a murmur of protest from 
the coal lobby when the decision was announced, yet only six years before 
(1923), the 1.М.А. had strongly objected to the Government's re-committ- 
ment to the principle of prohibition enshrined in Act !V®. 


It is highly ironic that this particular piece of legislation had the effect of 
causing a great deal of suffering and hardship to those whom it was supposed 
to benefit. In 1940, the Prasad Committee noted that 'the reform has been 
carried out totally at the expense of the workers. A considerable decrease 
in the average family earnings of the workers has been an important result 
of the untimely and execution of the measure’. The problem was that 
many. of the women who were affected were unable to find alternative 
work, either on the surface of the mines or in other occupations. Mukherjee 
Has estimated that only ten per-cent of the women who were made redun- 
dant managed to obtain a surface job—which in any case paid substantially 
less than underground work®, There were few other employment oppor- 
tunities in the coalfield area at this time, and the attempt by some of the coal 
companies (such as T.I.S.CO.) to train the women in the art of basket mak- 
ing could only have had a very marginal impact. Family earnings, therefore, 
suffered a marked diminuition (Mukherjee claims that as a direct result of 
prohibition, the income of an average colliery family fell by as much as a third®, 
and the plight of widows.and unmarried women must have been even less 
enviable. At a mass meeting of workers at the Jamadoba colliery of the 
Т.1:5.СО. in March 1935, the Labour Intelligence Officer reported that** 


Many workers, men and women, spoke about this grievance. The 
women workers in particular narrated how the present system of-elimi- 
nating female labour from underground affected them as many have to 
earn their own livelihood апа have no husbands. They strongly 
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pleaded that their case should be considered and that sufficient relief 
should be accorded to them by the Company in order for them to keep 
their heart and soul together. 


The extent of the unemployment created by this measure was clearly demons- 
trated in 1943 when, as a result of the pressures of war, the Government 
decided to temporarily lift the ban on underground work: nearly 19,000 
women were recruited in less than six months®. 


It was the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour which 
prompted the next item of legislation, that of Act V of 1935. Under the 
provisions of the Act the daily hours of work of underground miners were 
reduced from twelve to nine, and for those on the surface, from twelve to 
ten. The hours of starting and stopping work were also to be defined by 
each colliery so that a stricter check could be kept by the Inspectorate. 
Teenagers between the age of thirteen and fifteen were now prohibited from 
underground, and adolescents of between fifteen and seventeen had to have 
a medical certificate testifying their fitness to work below ground. All 
workers were now given a statutory rest hour**. This was the final piece 
of legislation enacted before the war, though in 1936 the powers of the Chief 
Inspector of Mines were enhanced, and in the same year rescue Stations were 
formed in each coalfield", 


f 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Ann. Rep's of the Chief Insp. of Mines—Annua/ Report(s) of the Chief Inspector of 
Mines in India (Calcutta, 1894—1939). 


Rep. R. C. L—The Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India (H.M.S.O., 1931). 
Report plus eleven cols. of evidence. 


Ann. Rep's Prod. Consum. of Coal—Annual fieport(s) on the Productionand Consumption 
of Coal in India (Calcutta, 1907—1940). N.B. The word ‘Notes’ was used between 1907—11, 
and after 1931 the series was re-named /ndian Coal Statistics. 


Seth—B. В. Seth, Labour In the Indian Coal Industry (Bombay, 1940). 


Trans. M.G.M.l.l.—T7ransactions of the Mining, Metallurgical, and Geological Institute of 
India (Calcutta 1906—40) 


Burrows Report—Aeport of the Coalmining Committee (Delhi, 1937). 


N.A.l.—National Archives of India, New Delhi. 
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LM.A—lndian Mining Association (a predominantly European trade association) 


1.M.F.—Indian Mining Federation (the first indigenous. trade association). 


Prasad Report—Aeport of the Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee (Patna, 1940). Report 
plus four vols, of evidence. 


Mukherjee—R. Mukherjes, The Indian Working Class (1st ed., Bombay, 1945), 


T..S.CO.—Tata iron and Steel Company. 


Deshpande Report—^Zeport of an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour іп the Coal Mining 
Industry (Delhi, 1946). 


NOTES : 


1. See P. Dempsey, Japan Advances (London, 1967), pp. 207-210. 


2. The number of safety lamps in use in India did Increase over the period i.e. from 
14,904 in 1924 (one lamp for every 2.47 underground workers) to 47,640 in 1939 
(one lamp per 2.52 workers), but this was probably due more to their greater dura- 
bility and beam potential than the fear of firedamp. The statistics have been derived 
from the Ann. Rep's. of the Chief Insp. of Mines (1924—1939). 


3. Ibid. 
4. Rep. R.C.L. p. 115. We should also mention the fact that compared with other 


coal producing countries mechanical cutting and loading machinery was virtually 
absent in India, and this materially reduced the incidence of serious accidents, 


B. See the Ann. Вер". Prod. and Consum. of Coal for the Indian and U.K. statistics, 
and Seth pp. 282 for those of Europe and the U.S.A. 


6.. /bid. This second measure is less satisfactory than the first because it does not 
take into account differences in the level of per capita labour productivity. 


7. Rep. R.C.L. p. 130. 


8. Ibid., p. 132. In 1930 the number of inspectors had increased to ten, and because 
of the depression, the total number of working collieries fell to 547. We should, 
however, note that there were at least three times that number of operatlona! mines, 
each with their own separate pits. 


9. Ann. Rep's. Chief Insp. of Mines (1900-1939). 


10. А.С.1. IV, Part 1, p. 268. 
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ibid. One of the most popular of pretexts was for employers to plead that a notice 
prohibiting (say) pillar cutting, had been errected but was ignored by the miners. 
Given the illiteracy of the workers, however, such warnings were quite uselese— 
especially if they had been written in English. 
Seth, p. 287. 

ibid, 


R. D. Purdy, Presidential Address to the Mining, Geological and Metallurgical 
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of the Home Dept, Public Branch, No's. 122-124, ‘A’, July 1869, N.A.l. 


See the letter from T. Oldham to the Home Dept. of the Govt., of Bengal, No, 240, 
dated,23 Jan. 1869.  Procgs. of the Homa Dept.; ibid. 
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Secretary to the Home Dept. of the Gv't. of India, No. 625, dated 16 Feb. 1871. 
Procgs. of the Home, Revenue and Agriculture Dept, Minerals, No's. 41~47 'B', 
March 1871. State Archives of the Сут. of W. Bengal, Calcutta. ` 
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Shivaji and Modern India 


Jagadish Narayan Sarkar 


Nearly three hundred years have passed since Shivaji’s death (1680). 
The tercentenary of his coronation (1674) was recently celebrated in diffe- 
rent parts of India with much enthusiasm. The age of Shivaji was vastly 
different from ours. Not only were the personalities of that distant age all 
cast in a different mould, the problems, socia! and political, were also 
different. Then why do we hold functions in his honour today? What 
is the significance of Shivaji's life and work in the India of today? Histo- 
rians differ if history offers any lessons for us. Some say it does. Others 
say it does not. But historical or social forces produce identical results, 
other circumstances being the same. Thus the knowledge of the past 
leads, according to Seeley, to a knowledge of the future. Shivaji’s life- 
work enshrines certain principles of social and political organisation which 
have an eternal significance. His approach to the solution of contemporary 
problems contain certain lessons of abiding value. To understand this 
one has to bear in mind the age in which Shivaji lived, the difficulties he faced, 
and his contributions to the country during his lifetime, to evaluate his 
ideals and achievements and then to analyse if these have any significance 
for the problems and ills of modern India. We shall, therefore, have to 
discuss the significance not only of Shivaji's constructive statesmanship 
but also of the limitations of his work to the India of today. 


A. Shivaji's Positive Contributions 
1. As a Champion of Hinduism 


Many regard Shivaji merely as an upholder of Hinduism and a staunch 
enemy of the oppressive Muslim rule. To contemporaries he appeared as e 
veritable Yugavatara. His court poet, Paramananda describes his patron 
in Shiva Bharat as Yugavatara, devadvijagavamgopta (protector of gods, 
Brahmans and cows), durdantayavanantanka (destroyer of vehement 
Yavana). Shivaji and Ramdas (1608-81), whatever be their exact rela- 
tionship, formed an inseparable complex as makers of Maratha swarajya. 
In his utopian Dasabodh, regarded as a world classic, Ramdas dreams of 
Anandavana bhuvana (happy world), featuring the emergence of Suresh 
(Lord of the gods) i.e. Shivaji with his Surasena (army) and the defeat of 
Mlechha Daitya (the unclean demon) i.e. Aurangzeb, and the establishment 
of dharma in place of adharma, leading to a growing love and fellow-feeling 
and sympathy (chadhate, badhata prem). Ramdas’s idea of Kalpanta 
(end of Ka/pa, yuga, age) thus conforms to the Gita conception of Yugantara 
(transition of the Age), according to which the Supreme Being appears age 
after age to purge the world of sin (Sambhavami Yuge Yuge). 
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Some modern writers hold that:Shivaji had a pan-Hindu and all-India 
outlook. The first is sometimes, though somewhat inaccurately, equated 
with the second. G. S. Sardesai writes: ‘By performing a splendid coro- ' 
nation ceremony in the old orthodox fashion, which had long been in abe- 
yance for the Hindu nation, Shivaji revived the ancient custom and pro- 
claimed the restoration of full Hindu sovereignty at least over one corner of 
India. (New History, i. 215). To him a minute examination of Shivaji's 
‘wars and campaigns, plans and movements, words and arrangements": 
Would show that his vision was not confined to Maharashtra and the Deccan,: 
and that he had laid down .broad' foundations for an all-India edifice.: 
S. R. Sharma holds that Shivaji's mission was not merely the freedom of 
Maharashtra but Hindu civilization, —'to fight for the ashes of his ancestors, 
and the temples of his Gods’. It is also sometimes said that Shivaji had 
visited Agra to form an idea of the chances of realising an all-India empire. 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, while emphasizing the greatness of Shivaji, does not, 
however, hold that he had an all-India outlook. He, however, regards him 
'as the last great constructive genius and nation-builder that the Hindu race 
has produced...... He has proved by his example that the Hindu race can 
build a nation, found a Stato, defeat enemies; they can conduct their own 
defence; they can protect and promote literature and art, commerce and 
industry; they can maintain navies and ocean-trading fleets of their own, 
and conduct naval battles on equal terms with foreigners. He taught the 
inodern Hindus to rise to the full stature of their growth. ...Shivaji has shown 
that the treo of Hinduism is not really dead, that it can rise from beneath the 
seemingly crushing load of centuries of politica! bondage, exclusion from the 
administration, and legal repression; it can put forth new leaves and branches; 
it can again lift its head ир іо the skies’. (Shivaji, pp. 389-90). This is 
different from holding thát Shivaji had an all-India outlook. That came, 
later with the Peshwas. 


2. As a symbol of independence against foreign rule 


But today the significance of Shivaji's life-work in modern India must primarily 
be sought elsewhere than in his championship of Hindu Dharma or religion. 
He should not be regarded merely as a champion of Hindu chauvinism. 


Shivaji's greatest service to his country and people was the achievement 
of an independent Maratha state. The Maratha people had once enjoyed, 
political power under several powers like the Western.Chalukyas of Badami 
or Vatapi, the Rashtrakutas, and the Yadavas of Deogiri. But they had not 
only lost their political independence but also freedom of religion during. 
the flood of the Muslim conquests ever since the time of Alauddin Khalji 
and Malik Kafur in the fourteenth century, and were living as aliens under 
the Bahmani kingdom and its succession states like Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur., It was Shivaji who, in the teeth of strong opposition of the Deccani 
Sultanates, the Mughals, the Abyssinian Siddis of Janjira and the, Portu- 
guese, succeeded not only in welding the scattered Maratha atoms into a 
strong unit and establishing the Maratha swara/ya but also in becoming its: 
crowned head (1674). His successful achievement of independence was 
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symbolised by his Bhagwa Jhanda. This ‘rebel’ son of a vassal Bijapuri 
/agirdar and a mere ‘zamindar’ became a crowned head claiming equality 
of status with Sultans and rulers.. His: subjects were assured of religious 
fraedom апа comparative economic stability. Thus did his spirit of inde- 
pendence against oppressive Moslem yoke became a living source of inspi- 
ration to the fighters of freedom of the motherland against British imperialism 
in the nineteenth century. . Shivaji Utsab came to be celebrated in Poona 
on March 15, 1895 and June 12, 1899. Its echo was heard in distant 
Bengal in 1904 and 1906, a period coinciding with the Swadeshi movement. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that Shivaji's name and ideal were stressed by 
men like Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Sri Aurobindo, Rabindranath 
Tagore and Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. 


3. As upholder of the spirit of internal uhity 


With the attainment of Indian independence in 1947 our rulers, who have to 
tackle with the question of its preservation and maintenance and fullest 
utilisation of the resources of the country and the welfare of the people, may 
derive new lessons from some of the principles of Shivaji's polity. Indian 
history has left a supreme lesson; whenever centrifugal forces becante weake- 
ned, centripetal forces became stronger. Periods of union, typified by the 
Maurya empire, the Gupta empire, the Delhi Sultanate and the Mughal 
empire, alternated with periods of disunion with their break-up. The need 
of centralisation was fully realised. by some medieval Indian rulers like 
Alauddin Khalji, Sher Shah, Akbar and Aurangzeb. Shivaji stressed the 
need of uniting the scattered Marathas living as aliens in a strong Maratha 
state which could claim equality of status with the contemporary powers in 
India. Within his: comparatively small kingdom Shivaji, the Chhatrapati, 
also felt the supreme need of centralisation and so opposed all factors 
making for weakness. A benevolent despot he sought to ensure unity 
and harmony and-regulate the life of the people directly or indirectly, and 
justify the epithet Raja Ка/аѕуа Karanam (King, creator of the age). In fact, 
Shivaji’s was a national monarchy: But the anti-feudal policy of Shivaji 
was given up from the time of Rajaram. Administration, civil and military 
alike, became foudalised, the army became denationalised and the state 
became weakened. Conscious of the supreme need of unity, the makers 
of the Indian constitution sought to set up an Indian Union after the liquida- 
tion of the mighty British empire. A strong centre is a sine qua non of pro- 
gress and eevee einent 


But during the (азі 29 years of Indian freedom event ominous signs of 
social disunion have raised or seeking to raise their ugly heads at times: 
factionalism, communalism, linguism, excessive or narrow regionalism, 
intra-party and in-party clashes, economic domination of a rich minority 
over the poor majority, and a yawning chasm between the haves and have- 
nots: The government is seriously combating these forces. In fact unless 
we realise the supreme need of perpetuating internal unity and adopt defi- 
nitive measures to scotch these fissiparous tendencies the country stands 
iv danger of being weakened. 
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4. As a creator of an efficient and: honest administration 


The strength of a state largely depends on the smooth working of tho ad- 
ministrative system, peace and order. This, in turn, reflects the character 
of what is now called the Civil Service. It must ever be vigilant, honest and 
efficient. The administration must need be above corruption. It is not an 
easy matter to establish the traditions of a pure administration. But within 
a short span Shivaji largely succeeded in ensuring honesty and efficiency in 
his administration, though cases of corruption or neglect of duty were not 
altogether absent: This is just an ideal, which Shivaji sought to achieve 
by adopting some measures, and it has a living significance in India of today. 
Government, like Caesar's wife, must be above suspicion. Even a cursory 
glance at daily newspapers would show how corruption is widely spreading 
its tentacles not only in different tiers of administration, whether at the centre 
or in the states, but also in social and economic life. Without the protective 
umbrella of the administration, the common man becomes exposed to the 
danger of oppression and exploitation, economic instability, inflation, 
blackmarketeering, unemployment, frustration, and deterioration in law and 
order situation. There is a crisis of character, a crisis of conscience. What 
will happen if administrators do not administer, masters do not protect, 
servants do not serve, policemen do not police, teachers do not study or 
teach, students do not read, POPE do not produce ? o i 


Three hundred years ago it was not at all quite easy to avona order out of 
chaos with a background of political subjection and economic oppression 
both by Hindu and Moslem jagirdars or watandars, deshmukhs and desh- 
pandes and middlemen amidst a people intensely individualistic in outlook 
and a tradition-bound society. : But Shivaji succeeded, largely because 
of his own personal magnetism and strength of character, in setting up a 
well-organised administration system, in' devising civil-reforms and building 
up a sound army on national lines and a modest navy of which he was the 
founder. The keynote of his system lay in the high spirit of efficiency and 
discipline that was somewhat unique then. The result was.seen in securing 
the welfare of the people and raising their morale. True the system was not 
perfect but it contained some: significant traits which ‘may appear to be 
‘difficult of realisation even today. The Marathas were a very ‘practical 
people. Shivaji was a realist. He knew the limitations of his environment. 
He was not a dreamer, not a visionary. Every branch of his polity bore 
the marks of practical statesmanship. Even in his policy he was not moti- 
vated by the impracticable dream of Hindu Pad Padshahi. 


Long ago Sidgwick acutely pointed out that if laws are not enforced pro- 
perly, it encourages a habit of disobedience to laws, and generates a feeling 
of lawlessness, fatal to social stability. In modern times we read of laws 
being passed, ordinances or orders issued but sometimes the enforcement 
lags behind. Thus laws and orders lose their sanctity and lawlessness 
grows by leaps and bounds. Shivaji realised the supreme necessity of 
strict enforcement of orders. These did not remain merely on paper. A 
havaldar of a fort, responsible for its security, was never to admit anyone, 
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friend or foe, during night. The hava/dar of panhala, who refused to admit 
Shivaji himself notwithstanding threats, was duly promoted instead of being 
punished. Shivaji based his revenue and financial administration on the 
system of Malik Ambar of Ahmadnagar. Like the Physiocrats of France 
Shivaji sought to increase the agricultural wealth and secure the welfare of 
the cultivators. Miiltary recruitment was made only after a rigid personal 
inspection and an ,exacting discipline was enforced. Minute planning can 
be noticed in his prescription of caution against mice which may cause a 
fire in the camp if the wicks of oil-lamps were not put out in time. Shivaji, 
again, had the royal gift of discerning human character. He not only 
selected right type of lieutenants, but trained them under his eyes. This is 
an ideal which all governments must translate into action. 


In fact Shivaji showed that there must be, eagle-eyed supervision in different 
aspects of administration. Career must be open to talent,—a principle 
adopted by Akbar and urged by Napoleon to raise the tone of administration. 
Favouritism.or patronage must not be allowed-to dictate recruitment to 
services or promotions in future in all forms of employment. No premium 
was placed on heredity as it did not ensure merit in all cases. No office, 
however high, was immune from  punishment—dismissal, transfer ог 
censure. These are lessons which administrators, statesmen, academicians, 
industrialists can ignore only at their own and the country's peril. 


5. As an advocate of the spirit of tolerance and liberalism 


Another supreme lesson. of. Shivaji's: polity is the supreme need of universal 
tolerance. When Shivaji emerged, the people of the Deccan, including 
Maharashtra, had been under Muslim rule for nearly three centuries. Both 
Hindu and Muslim institutions: prevailed with some adjustments. The 
social system especially in personal and domestic life continued to be based 
on Hindu tradition (Ranade). Some aspects of political life like land 
revenue, property, and agricultural practice, basically Hindu, were partially 
Moslemised.' But other aspects of public law like government and army 
became wholly Moslemised though traces of. Hindu institutions remained 
(Sen). .Shivaji's state was not an exclusive, mono-national Hindu state. 
It was.a plural, multi-national state with a composite population. Besides 
the two. major strands, the Hindus with their hoary tribal and caste basis, 
and the Muslims, settled in the country for nearly thousand years, there were 
others like the Christians.. Shivaji, therefore, had to follow a liberal policy 
of toleration for all. n his zeal for effecting a Hindu restoration he never 
broke.away from the existing Muhammadan practice in administration which 
had become established firmly. His political institutions represented a 
fusion of both the major elements. His political or foreign policy might 
have been anti-Muslim, but that struggle was not a religious one. His 
administrative system combined, as ably shown by S. N. Sen, both Hindu 
and Muslim elements. : Equal opportunities were offered to all creeds in 
service. Muslims were appointed in civil, military and naval services. 
Qazi Haidar was his secretary, who later became the chief Qazi of the Mughal 
empire. 
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Among the Hindus the highest civil. and military posts were enjoyed by 
Brahmans and non-Brahmans (Prabhus.or Kayasthas; Marathas, .Kunbis) 
and trading castes. Even in that conservative age persons forcibly Mosle; 
mised. were readmitted to their older caste after purification. Е 


- 
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His attitude towards the Muslims was one of tolerance. He venerated: a 
-Muslim saint, Sheikh Muhammad, granted inam lands to Müslim'shrines and 
-maintained mosques. He granted land and subsistence allowance to 
another Muslim saint, Baba Yaqut of Keloshi, at State expense. He ordered 
that copies of the Quran seized during war were to be preserved carefully 
‘and restored to some Muslim with due-respect.-- His soldiers were forbi- 
dden to molest a woman or spoliate any tomb or-hermitage ofa Muslim saint. 
Even Khafi Khan with his inborn hostility to him, expressed in intemperate 
Janguage (e.g. devil's son, hell dog etc.), had to admit that Shivaji showed 
due honour to the Ouran, women and  mosques, . 
(2 Á 

The evil consequences of intolerance are too ‘well- т to be- рене 
'Secularism is a good plant but the spirit of tolerance needs to be guarded 
by us and our administrators and statesmen not only from religious fana: 
ticism but fanaticism of a different kind ;—factionalism i in parties, ‘intolerance 
‘of opinion and speech, etc. : 00 И 
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6. Linguistic unification :and -adjustment . . з; - m" 


The role of language as a unifying agency was rightly stressed. by the pro- 
tagonists of the theory of nationality in European history and politics.during 
the eighteenth century. .Since then it came.to be recognised as a. :consti- 
tuent element of.nationalism and became one of the cherished and coveted 
rights of national minorities. It redounds to the:foresight and statesmanship 
of Shivaji that even а century before Hefder and Ficthe; he: could feel the 
necessity of. freeing "his people from the linguistic.thraldom. of: Persian, the 
‘court language of the Muslim rulers. Linguistic unification was ‘а fitting 
finale to. territorial patriotism of Shivaji. A.national Maratha state, seeking 
to restore ‘Hindu traditions, must have a national language. The.. Raja 
vyvaharkosha- (Dictionary of ‘royal’ conduct),. compiled. under his orders, 
substituted. Sanskrit in place of. .Persian not.only in. daily, life, but: also. in 
administrative and. military powers. But Shivaji-did something тоге {һап 
‘substitute-one classical language by another. A native Marathi language, 
the vernacular of the people, had already developed even before.him and 
he sought to emphasize the need of using Marathi in place of Sanskritised 
terms. The proportion of Persian words dwindled from.75% in:the time of 
Eknath (16th century) to 5% in the time of :Мого Pant Pingle (18th 
century): But Persian could not. be wiped: out completely. Many Persian 
terms.had become an integral. part of vocabulary and these-continued to hold 
the field.not only іп the time of. Shivaji Биё аіѕо later times, right up to 
modern times. This has a:supreme lesson in modem times that in cultural 
matters ‘adjustments .are. пої .only ‘desirable but :inevitable. Linguistic 
jingoism must not be pushed too far. seo 
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The succasstul ‘working obs a "couhüy's institutions: largely depends ‹ on ‘their 
Suitability, to the conditions. с of the ‚country “and ће genius. of the people: 
Shivaji’s;success was, largely due, to, the fact that, his: system was eminently 
suited to the country, and the: ‘people. His centralised despotism was a 
must in those anarchical days and adulterine castles. His economic system 
sought to remove the prevailing exploitation, of the, masses. His military 
‘geography arid the ‘configuration of ‘the land, ‘and the character of the peoplé: 
The foundation | of his Navy was inspired by. the need’ to put the sea front to 
its; greatest ise against; ehemies, "internal ánd external, the Siddis and the 
‘Portuguese. Tre traditional, village community, ‘constituting the ‘base of 
his: System, ” was” ‘a ‘miniature, state" in the. words of Elphinstone. All this 
‘could ‘not Have beer .possiblé. ünless. Shivaji, "had: ‘grasped the fundamental 
шй that Aadiniinistrative" “reconstruction, must ‘take: “cognizance ОЁ the ‘social 
heeds.” ao p СЕА Va M 
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Bightly - ‘does. ‘Sir Jadunath : Жаука wate: 'Shivaji's; political - ideale were 
such that we can Кысар. (them, even today almost. without ichange... Above 
all he sought for national development through action, and not by lonely 
mediation пог · by: straining the «throat on platform’. The · constitution: 
makers and. administrators of today., have-to judge how far their policies and 
efforts reflect the true social needs “of the people,'and. whether they can be 
regarded. by, posterity as (the.»pillar ‘ ‘of а. people S hope’, ; iE as we regard 


sively as .. ‘hero as King’. -; tío ops ' 
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If the’ constructive aspects: of Shivajils work hold’ certain lofty ideals and 
practical principles of political regeneration and reconstruction to us in 
modern: India, .the-limitations: of hisiwórk are. equally pregnant with some 
warnings. · ^ The-failure- of Shivaji to buildup ап: enduring . Maratha State 
is.as instructive as his'dazzlíng ѕиссеѕѕ; іп effecting-ther liberation of; his 
country.. 7 Modern India: cannot afford:to-ignore:the weakness in: his work 
or the blunders: committed :by (the Marathas: - Historians: differ about the. 
reasons , of: this, failure. - : The. shortness óf- his réign might 'account for the 
impermanence of his work- -only to'a-limited-extent: -: It is perhaps desirable 
to bear in mind one basic; fact: -Shivaji succeeded where-he was able to rise 
on the crest of and mould his contemporary.society. , He failed where he 
could not. - ‘Fundamentally, therefore, he failed because he could not carry 
the society. with. him. However gifted:a “Great Man’ or a superman like 
Shivaji- may- be; Һе. is largely .circumscribed Бу. the énvironment, by the 
common man in society.- Opinions аі ег.аѕ-їо how far caste divisions were 
a: factor responsible for-the.impermenence of the Maratha state. - Ranade 
and- Sarkar have regarded caste to: have: been responsible for lack of unity 
and.disintegration of-the -Maratha;state; -But this- explanation ‘alone is in 
adequate, for Shivajt himself created political unity in spite of caste divisions. 
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Sen and Sardesai ‘Have both: disproved this. - Nevertheless the fact is that 
the lines of division were not only between one caste and another (e.g. 
Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas,—Marathas, Sudras ог Kayasthas) but also 
within tlie same caste (e.g. Chitpavans, Konkanasth or Deshastha Brah- 
manas), between’ highlanders or lowlanders, between families and families. 
Such lines of social. cleavage were joined to personal rivalry between one. 
Individual and another’ (e.g: Peshwa, Sindhia; Bhonsle, etc.). 2 > 
Again in ae ЕЕ -Maratha Sociol of that age; without ich Sado) 
watan or hereditary land was-the only sheet-anchor to which everyone: 
sought to cling: ' The patria (the fatherland of the country) was an abstract: 
of distant idea. Self was stronger than ‘the State. Disputes naturally 
arose among various: claimants. 'Shivaji's | decisions in such "disputes | left 
the disgruntled suitors to join’ his enemies, the Mughals or the Deccani 
Sultans. Thus Shivaji’s life: became an incessant struggle against. not only: 
external but also internal enemies. ~ National solidarity or, patriotic ardour 
was unknown in this-bleak atmosphere. ` Further the very ‘political success: 
of Shivaji’s Hindavi Swarajya contained the germs of its own decay; the: 
orthodoxy, inherent in it, and now emphasized by the upper classes with 
ceremonial rituals ran: counter to the simple-and homogenous life of the 
poor and SO widened the rift between the two Glasses. a 
Democracy is incompatible with' caste and Bail distinctions. ‘Its basic: 
principle i is equality of a/l: In so far as comparable lines of social cleavages: 
still persist in modern India, there is negation of democracy. lt constitutes 
a source of weakness i in the body politic. Sir Jadunath Sarkar wrote as 
early as 1928; ‘a people with water-tight class or caste distinctlons, even: 
when freed from foreign domination, cannot enjoy political liberty: it will 
be subject to the autocracy of a clique or a family’. :. Recent history. well. 
illustrates how the thundering victory of one political party in elections 
creates. a wave. of superiority when ultimately causes.a reaction against it): 
at + 
Again, шеше important Source of failure was ‘that neither under Shivaji 
nor undér the Peshwas a well-thought-out.or.organised communal impro-, 
vement was attempted, no steps were taken to spread education or to improve, 
the intellect and character -of the Marathas and unify them. The ‘union 
among.the people in the.Maratha state was not natural but artificial, and hence 
short-lived? (Sarkar). ' Modern. India has a democratic. constitution; being. 
the second largest democracy in the world. it has universal adult suffrage.’ 
But the education of the masses-has not.become universal notwithstandirig! 
constitutional provisions. They cannot, therefore, judge- for themselves, 
the respective: 'qualities of the candidates or policies of the parties. All this: 
leads to'canvassing by parties-and fosters universal corruption. v: |n Great 
Britain, the:growth' of democratic rights of the people was accompanied by 
corresponding growth of education. ‘The Second Reform Att of-1867 
extended the suffrage from the middle. class ('enfranchised in 1832) to the; 
town-dwelling artisans. In pursuance’ ‘of the pressing demand, ‘we ‘must, 
educate our masters" (Lowe), the Elementary- Education: Act was ‘passed: in 
1870. We have'to ponder deeply what!more could be.done by our rulers, 
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to educate our masters? - Democracy cannot rightly blossom in full in a 
vacuum in a society, lacking proper education and enlightened public 
opinion. 


Notwithstanding his striking administrative and military institutions, Shiva]i 
was weak in technocracy. It may at once be conceded that this was but 
natural at the initial stage. True, he had an artillery department (Topkhana, 
Darukhana). But he had no gun foundry, no field artillery. His forts 
and fleet had inadequate or limited supply of artillery. He had to depend 
on European companies for supplying guns and cannon, lead and military 
stores. , But they gave, him their discarded guns which created a sense of 
false security. Shivaji also asked the English on the East coast for European 
technocrats but the latter declined for fear of incurring the displeasure of the 
Mughals. No definitive or effective steps were adopted to learn the tech- 
піса! and scientific knowledge necessary for the purpose. This weakness 
їп artillery persisted throughout the Peshwa period. All this shows the 
danger of excessive dependence on foreign personnel and ordnance. This 
has a,supreme lesson in modem times as well. 
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Land: revenue'irt:India was not а’. British invention, it had been collected by 
indigenous :rulérs,: too, but what was new about thé British system -of 
revenue was the conceptual framework which "was not adapted їо Indian 
peasant.agriculture. Concepts: like rent, wages, cost: of -production ‘and 
profit which were-dérived from. British economic theory were applied to 
India. iri order-to design a Scientific system‘ of revenue ‘assessment. А high 
' reveriue ‘demand ' was, ‘justified by -referring: to the-'"unearned increment’: 
which according to ‘Ricardo’s théories should: be'appropriated by the state!. 
Experience soon convinced the revenue officers that many of their notions 
were mistaken, they sometimes corrected their mistakes in practice but they 
were unable to revise their concepts. Accordingly the British Indian: 
revenue system was shaped by a mixture of empirical rules and economic 
doctrines. It was further complicated by the exigencies of administrative 
development which had led to the adoption of different methods of revenue 
settlement in various parts of the country. The requirements of state 
finance also contributed to the complications of the system as the views 
expressed in an earlier period had to be contradicted at a later stage when the 
need for more revenue forced the government to adopt a different approach.’ ` 


This subject has so far not been discussed by the authors who have ВИ 
ded us with the most important studies in this field. В. Н. Baden-Powell's 
"Land Systems of British india" contains an exhaustive description of land 
tenures and revenue systems, but, published in 1892, this work did not 
cover the contemporary debate on revenue policy. Eric Stokes in his 
"English Utilitarians and India" has discussed the effect of the rent theory 
on revenue policy in detail but he has mainly dealt with the earlier nine- , 
teenth century and his chapter on "Political Economy and the Land Reve-. 
nue" ends with a hint at the debate which is reported here. 


Before we turn to this debate we may briefly consider the basic issues invol- 
ved in the initial section of this paper. Then we shall turn to the legal basis. 
of revenue administration, to the proposal of a permanent settlement and 
finally to the attempts at reorganizing revenue settlements and revenue 
administration. 


Land Revenue—Tax or Rent? 


The crucial question of a most fundamental nature which again and again 
puzzled the mind of the British administrators was whether land revenue 
was a tax or rent. When confronted with the complaint about the high 
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taxation of Indian agriculture British officers often advanced the argument 
that Indian agriculture was not taxed at all because land revenue was a 
proportion of the rent and not a tax*. But inspite of such arguments the 
revenue authorities were never in a position to give a clear definition of 
land revenue and in fact they were wise not to pursue the question too far 
as they might have otherwise upset their revenue system. 


A cutious incident throws much light - ‘on this dilemma: In 1920 the 
Government of India had to go into the constitutional details of the matter 
because of the reforms which necessitated a new distribution of executive 
responsibilities. They looked into all ‘their old files and found out that 
there was no clear definition of land revenue to be found anywhere and that 
all legislation concerning this subject was deliberately vague. From the 
discussion of this problem it emerged that there was hardly any support of 
the doctrine that land revenue was like a rent, because this would have implied 
that government was really the superior landlord. But this doctrine had 
been long since exploded by a series of important judgements in leading 
cases concerning this matter. 


If one opted for the other point of view and declared that land revenue was 
a tax, one only invited a different type of trouble. А tax ought to be based on 
unambiguous legislation and.it should be possible to establish its validity 
in any court of law. But land revenue assessment in British India had been 
carefully excluded from the jurisdiction of the civil courts. and the pro- 
portion of production claimed by the state was not based on acts of the 
legislature but was a matter of executive discretion. There was another 
criterion by which land revenue differed from any normal tax. Usually a 
tax is adjusted so as to meet the needs of the budget of the government 
but one of the main features of land revenue was that it was settled for long 
periods of time and could not be adjusted. ; Therefore, it behaved very 
much like a rent which provided a fixed income to the government to which 
it had to.adjust its budget. 


Even a brief consideration of these problems, proves that the government 
was wise when it quietly assessed. and collected the revenue without going 
into the details of the matter. 


EE 


How much should be charged ? 


More important than these theoretical discussions was the practical problem 
which proportion of the rent should be charged by the government. In 
the early days of the nineteenth ‘century there was a general opinion that 
the revenues should amount to two thirds of the net produce. After some 
time it was agreed that half of the annual rent should be charged as revenue 
in Northern India and half of the net produce in the ryotwari areas of the 
South*.: As long as the land revenue did not exceed the limits of rent or 
of net produce it could not affect the cost of production according to the 
economic doctrines of the time. The fundamental formula that rent does not 
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influence prices but prices will influence rent was never challenged although 
even.John Stuart Mills admitted that the rent paid by an Indian or Irish 
peasant could not be assessed in terms of standard economic doctrine, 
because this rent was influenced by population pressure and could, therefore, 
also have an impact on prices*. ue ' : ' 


+ 


Peasant agriculture cannot be assessed in purely moneta. terms, much 
depends on the psychological ‘calculations of risks and rewards’. The 
British revenue officers were not prepared for such psychological calculat- 
tions by the doctrines of Ricardo. The indigenous Indian methods of 
revenue assessment whereby the state shared the risks of the peasantry and 
took a fixed proportion of good and bad harvests corresponded more closely 
to such psychological calculations than the rigid collection of a uniform 
cash revenue in good and bad years which had been assessed on the basis 
of the average net produce. Іп practice the calculation of the net produce 
always remained fictitious and the revenue authorities simply tried to 
collect as much revenue as they could get without ruining the revenue 
system altogether. But the net produce: dogmatism contributed much 
towards an inflexible and supercilious attitude of the revenue officers. A 
typical example of this attitude was the iron rule of the Bombay revenue 
administration that revenue payment could be suspended in bad times but 
it could never be remitted. The Bombay revenue authorities were so 
convinced of the scientific accuracy of their revenue settlement that they 
would have regarded any remission as an admission of some flaws in their 
carefully calculated SVeIBges х 


The calculation of the average rent in Northern India was' equally beset 
with problems as the net produce arithmetic of the Southern presidencies; 
In Northern India the rent rates paid by tenants-at-will were used as the 
basic figures for the calculation. But these tenants often paid their rents 
in kind and, therefore, this had to be converted into a money rent for the 
purposes of this calculation. On this basis fictitious rent rates for the land 
of a landlord or of a village community which was not let to tenants were 
arrived at.so as: to fix the revenue demand accordingly*. ‘This gave rise 
to a paradoxical situation. As long as population pressure and compe- 
tition for cultivable land had not yet made itself felt there was often a соп; 
fusing variety of rent rates based on accident, tradition, or the whims of 
the landlord, and the revenue officer found no reliable data for the calculation 
of his averages, but when this competition could be noticed and the officer 
finally found data for his calculations, population pressure exploded the 
fundamental assumptions of the doctrine of rent. While at the earlier stage 
the revenue officer was longing for the signs of competition he was told at 
‘the later stage to fight it or at least to cure its symptoms. No wonder that 
his decisions had to be rather arbitrary both at the earlier and atthe later stage. 
Therefore, it can be easily understood that the British-Indian government 
in spite of all this reliance on the doctrine of rent and of the net produce 
saw to it that the decisions of revenue officers could not be challenged 1 in a 
civil court. 
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From Regulation to Codification 


Legislation was required in order to shield the revenue officers from the 
jurisdiction of the civil courts. 1n the early nineteenth century the whole 
revenue system rested on a series of regulations and administrative circu- 
lars. Before British rule the power of the state was sufficient legitimation 
for the collection of revenue. But the development of legislation and 
jurisdiction under British rule necessarily came to a point where the lack of 
adéquate legitimation of revenue administration became painfully obvious. 
Therefore, Land Revenue Codes were drafted in several provinces of British 
India in the second half of the nineteenth century. These codes summari- 
zed contemporary exécutive practice, defined the powers of the revenue 
officers, explained who should control whom and how to do it and em- 
powered the government to settle all further details by executive ordinance. 


These codes were only supposed to establish the institutional framework, 
about the details of revenue assessment they did not say very much. Land 
revenue as such' and the claim of the government to this revenue were taken 
for granted by these codes. Any attempt at legal definitions would have 
been quite embarrassing. The codes also did not specify the legal title of 
those who paid the revenue so as not to restrict the revenue officer in collect- 
ing the revenue from whomsoever he found in actual possession of the land. 


The bulk of these codes was devoted to the powers of the revenue officers. 
According to the text of the codes the discretionary powers of each officer 
were severely limited. Almost at every step he had to report to higher 
authorities and act under their instructions. But in practice this meant 
that even the officer on the lowest echelon could count on the support of 
the whole hierarchy above him. The higher authorities were bound to 
back him up, because according to the letter of the law he always acted 
under their instructions. An appeal against actions of revenue officers 
would only go to their superiors, this meant in fact that only those were 
и to judge his actions who were anyhow .responsibe for these 
actions’. ! 


At the lowest echelon of this hierarchy was the village accountant (patwari, 
kulkarni, karnam) his immediate superior was a sub-divisional officer (tahsil- 
dar, mamlatdar, kanungo) who served under the district officer (collector, 
deputy commissioner). The next higher level was a division consisting 
of several districts and presided over by a commissioner, he was subordi- 
nate only to the provincial government. This government would normally 
have a Board of Revenue consisting of three senior officers. The organi- 
sation of this hierarchy differed somewhat according to the system of 
revenue Settlement in the respective province. Thus, for instance, the 
patwari was a mighty man in the provinces of Northern India where the 
village community was the unit of assessment (mahalwari), in Benga! he 
had become a servant of the zamindar due to the permanent settlement. 
In the ryotwari areas of the South the village accountant had retained an 
influential position but he was less important than in Northern India because 
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the revenue authorities settled the revenue with the individual peasant. 
Similarly the administration on the sub-divisional level differed in these vari- 
ous regions. Up to this level the administration was entirely in Indian 
hands. Butthe district officers were mostly British, at least in the nineteenth 
century. = р ; 3 E 


Thé authorities beyond the district level: had almost exclusively: supervisory 
functions. . The top of the pyramid looked rather different in these various 
‘provinces. Not all.of them had a Board of Revenue. In Bombay it was 
‘conspicuous by its absence.. .In the Punjab a Financial -Commissioner was 
the highest revenue authority. This hierarchy was responsible for the nor- 
mal functioning of the revenue.machinery. At the time of an initial revenue 
settlement or a revision settlement there was an additional staff of settle; 
ment officers who were either. subordinate to- the Board of Revenue or to a 
special agency, e.g. in Bombay to the Commissioner of Survey and Settle- 
ment. Such settlement always took a considerable period of time. and 
‘progressed from. district to district. - It often happened that after the con- 
clusion of the final district settlement in a province a revision settlement was 
already due in districts which had been settled at the beginning of settle- 
ment operations. |. nae E NU TE е 
Revenue settlement and the definition of land titles were closely cóhected 
although the revenue authorities pretended that they did not meddle with 
Property rights. The civil courts jealously watched the actions: of the 
revenue authorities in this respect and saw to it that revenue officers did. not 
decide about property rights. An important matter which concerned both 
the revenue authorities and the civil courts as it was on the border line 
‘between revenue settlement and land titles was the right to hold land free 
of rent and revenue (inam, lakhiraj). This had been granted to many families 
Бу indigenous rulers as а hereditary privilege and it could: not be simply 
confiscated by British revenue officers. However, it was often difficult 
to prove this right and the revenue officers would have preferred to decide 
such cases summarily without reference to the civil courts. But those. who 
warited to defend their rights naturally claimed them before a civil court. 
In Bombay Presidency where there were many inamdars who held revenue 
free land an-attempt of the. government to exclude this matter from the juris- 
diction of the civil courts caused a storm of protest.. The judges as well as 
public opinion were against this measure and,even the Эвсгешү of State 
criticized. .the Bombay Government for this movet? 


re 


‘Another question on which the revenue authorities and the civil courts 
frequently differed was that of rent enhancement. The tenancy legislation 
‘of the second half of the nineteenth century required an adjustment of the 
revenue codes to this new type of law. -In this way the relationship of 
revenue regulation and land legislation was completely: changed: (|n 
earlier times the state had interfered with landed property only with a view 
to secure its revenue. Now land legislation claimed precedence and 
revenue regulations had to:be-adapted to it. This was particularly obvious 
in Northern India and Bengal, where rent and revenue were closely related: 
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The Proposal of a Permanent Settlement E ave udi 


Settlement operations whether they were conducted in a moderate or in a* 
radical spirit were always a cumbersome and tedious procedure, and govern- 
ment would have liked to save itself and the people from the trouble connec- 
ted with the periodical repetition. of these operations. Therefore, there 
were frequent proposals that the revenue assessment Should either be made 
permanent after the productive capacity of the, land had been once ascer- 
tained or that the assessment should be raised in accordance with a rise 
in prices without resort to further settlement operations. In this context 
a permanent settlement was .not supposed to mean a zamindari settlement 
of the Bengal type but only a permanent fixation of the claim of government 
on all revenue payers regardless of their being under the zamindari, mahal- 
wari or ryotwari system. Those who held doctrinaire views about rent and 
revenue were, of course, averse to such a measure because they emphasized 
the claim of the state on future unearned increments!i. But even those 
who took a pragmatic view of the matter asked for a postponement of a 
permanent fixation of the revenue demand until all provinces were opened 
up to the forces of the market economy and most of the cultivable waste- 
land had been reclaimed. 


After the mutiny of 1857 there was en influential group of British civil servants 
in India who agreed with the Secretary of State in proposing that the time 
had come to fix the revenue demand permanently. The first round of 
settlement cperations had been completed almost everywhere in India, 
much cultivable wasteland had been taken up for cultivation and there was 
a general feeling that prices would no longer change very much!?. Even the 
finance member of the Government of India supported this policy. He 
was prepared to accept a certain loss of revenue as he endorsed the policy 
of a permanent settlement for social. and economic reasons??. 


These wonderful proposals were, however, not implemented immediately 
and, therefore, the chance was missed to establish such a permanent settle- 
ment. Indian nationalists pleaded in vain that the government should fulfil 
its promisest*# Lord Lytton's Afghan war and other military advantures 
burdened the budget of the Government of India, and nobody talked any 
longer of a permanent settlement. But further thought was given to the 
alternative measure of an automatic adjustment of revenue rates without a 
repetition of settlement opeations. Lord Mayo had suggested that the 
enhancement of the revenue assessment should be linked to the marketing 
of agricultural produce and Lord Northbrook had also proposed a scheme 
of a self-regulating revenue assessmenti*. Lord Lytton did not contribute 
much to this discussion. In 1883 under Lord Ripon's administration the 
Secretary of State put an end to the debate about a permanent settlement 
by issuing'a clear statement against such a measure!. 


The public debate about the advantages of a permanent settlement, how- 
ever, did not stop at this:point. In fact, it actually started in full force only 
after the Government of India had turned against it. In this debate the 
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permanent settlement was often confused with that of Bengal, and the' 
government contributed to this confusion by pretending that its critics 
wanted to extend- me zamindari settlement of Bengal to-all other parts of 
India"? 


In defending its point of view the government argued that it could not re- 
nounce the just claim of the state to a share of the future wealth of the 
nation. It also pointed out that the revenue demand was much higher in 
the princely states than in British India and that these states had nevertheless 
a prosperous 'peasantry!?. In keeping with this argument the earlier 
promise of a permanent settlement was now considered to be a regrettable 
mistake which fortunately had not led to practical consequences as the 
government was warned in due time by a fall in the exchange and a rise in 
prices. The Indian nationalists however, went on repeating the earlier 
arguments of those British officials who had advocated a permanent 
settlement. One of the most frequently emphasized arguments was that 
a permanent settlement would provide a solid foundation of a well structu- 
red rural society encompassing all kind of strata from the poor tenant to the, 
rich landlord, whereas a continually enhanced revenue demand would 
suppress everybody to a monotonous level of uniform povertyt?. 


In the course of the initial debate on a permanent settlement proposals had 
also been made about linking the revenue to an index of price or rent rather 
than to fix it in absolute terms*, Some .of these proposals had been 
welcomed by the Indian nationalists, too*!. But when the government 
dropped the whole idea these proposals were also shelved. Indeed, the 
government was now so eager to reject all plans for a limitation of the 
revenue demand that it also dropped all pretensions about the scientific 
accuracy of revenue assessment and admitted that such an assessment 
could not be adequately based on an evaluation of the land for on an 
estimate of its production, nor on a classification of soils, nor on an analysis 
of the rental value*?, In other words the assessment was an arbitrary act 
which could only be revised in a similarly arbitrary fashion and could not 
be linked to any index. But there was general agreement that at least the 
survey of the land and the soil classifications of the earlier settlement opera- 
tions.need not be repeated and that future settlement could be based on 
these data. Furthermore it was agreed that a revision settlement should be 
made only if there was a price increase or if there had been a reclamation 
of wasteland or an improvement of the existing land which had been made 
at the expense of government, e.g. irrigation. In provinces where the 
government could expect no substantial increase of the revenue from a revi- 
sion settlement it should be enabled to extend the existing settlement by 
notification. Such instructions created more problems than they could 
Solve*?, Who could prepare adequate data at the office desk? How 
should price rises be taken into consideration as their development could 
only be judged retrospectively but could never be made the basis of a long 
term settlement for the future? Who should decide whether a revision 
settlement would be worth while when decades had passed since the pre- 
vious settlement and there were no reliable data about the economic changes 
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in the area under consideration? The government looked to the newly- 
established Departments of Revenue and Agriculture for answers to all 
these questions. These departments were supposed to see to it that the 
third cycle of settlements which was due towards the end of the nineteenth 
century in most parts of India could be completed in the office rather than 
in the field. 


The Reorganisation of Revenue Settlements 


The cycles of revenue settlements in British India showed a great deal of 
regional differentiation due to the phases of the British conquest of India. 
But as some provinces had adopted 30 year settlement periods and others 
20 year periods, and some had proceeded more quickly with settlement 
operations than others there was a gradual approximation and, therefore, 
by the time the third cycle was due one could think of a common policy for 
most of India. 


The ryotwari provinces had made a start in separating the procedure of 
gathering the.data on which the settlement was based from the settlement 
itself. During the second round of settlement they had made a distinction 
between survey and settlement operations. The purpose of this separation 
was to forge ahead with a detailed cartographic survey independent of 
the periodic settlement operations. n Madras these tasks were ertrusted 
to two different departments. n Bombay they had been separated from the 
very beginning because the survey operations had been entrusted to army 
officers. The completion of the cartographic survey, independent of the 
periodic settlement was, therefore, no problem in Bombay. But due to 
the perfectionism of the army officers who took pride in the topographic 
accuracy of their maps the survey was completed only after 66 years?5, 


In the North West Province, however, the mahalwari system had not encou- 
raged a separation of survey and settlement, and it was here that a new 
institution was created which was soon to be a model for the whole of India: 
The Department of Revenue and Agriculture. This department was supposed 
to work out the data on which future settlements could be based. E. C. 
Buck was the first director of this new department, a few.years later he was 
appointed Secretary to the Government of India, and entrusted with the 
task to build up its Department of Revenue and Agriculture, Buck and 
his successors had all served in mahalwari provinces like the North West 
Province and the Punjab, their ideas were formed by the administrative 
practice of Northern India, and, therefore, they often clashed with the 
Governments of Bombay and Madras which did not share their views?’. 
However, even the two mahalwari provinces differed in their administrative 
practice. [n some respects. the reorganisation of revenue administration 
proceeded along lines directly opposed to each other but the final result 
was more or less the same. In the North West Province there was a 
Department of Agriculture in charge of village statistics. Buck was the 
head of this department which was initially not at all connected with revenue 
administration. When a new type of preparation for a future revenue settle- 
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ment was proposed the provincial government decided to ask Buck's 
department to do: the job. · In the Punjab there was a permanent revenue 
settlement staff'which -moved from district to district but stopped doing 
village statistics once it moved out of a district. The provincial government, 
therefore, asked this: organisation to look after а. continuous maintenance 
of these village statistics. Thus the final result of administrative develop- 
ment was similar although it had started from opposite ends. 

This administrative development in the mahalwari provinces was in striking 
contrast with that in the ryotwari.provinces, which had'so strongly empha- 
sized the separation of survey and settlement. In Bombay a Director of 
Land Records and Agriculture was appointed in 1884, but it was not until 
1891 that this officer was also made Survey Commissioner and thus put in 
charge of the Survey which had hitherto been completely independent®® - 


In Madras the Director of Agriculture was siio сЗа на of Revenue 
and as such a member of the Board of Revenue, but the survey authorities 
remained completely independent of him. Both in Bombay and Madras 
the revenue authorities showed no' interest in the record of rights which 
thal such fundamental importance to Buck and his colleagues i in Northern 
ndia 


The fundamental difference between mahalwari and ryotwari provinces 
greatly influenced the reorganisation of revenue administration of the whole 
of‘India. In Northern India rent was the basis of revenue and every discu- 
ssion on a'new type of revenue settlement centered around the question 
how to ascertain rent and how to relate revenue rates to rent rates. For 
the ryotwari provinces this question was' irrelevant and, therefore, the 
revenue officers in those areas showed no interest in all kinds of statistics 
which went beyond the boundaries of fields and survey numbers which 
were all neatly recorded in'their maps: and records. This contrast between 
North and South made it impossible tó adopt a common policy. This 
was clearly shown by an exchange of despatches between the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State: during Lord Ripon's administration. 
Ripon thought that the problem of rent enhancement was bound up with 
the attempts at revenue re-orgariisation and argued that both these problems 
should be tackled jointly. The Secretary of State disagreed: and warned 
Ripon against hasty interference with: the difficult rent problem. Ripon 
was very much interested in attacking the rent problem and did not like to 
give up on this, but the Secretary of State could draw strength from the act 
that'the Governments of Bombay and Madras were not concerned and 
would not back Ripon in this matter*. 


Another question which was raised in this context also remained of purely 
North Indian concern: whether rich and poor peasants should be assessed . 
differently. In the ryotwari provinces revenue assessment referred to ha 
field and not to its owner, and, therefore, such differentiatiort was impossi- 

ble: -In Northern India this question was raised also with a view to find ways 
and means of discouraging land alienation?*, іп Northern India, particu- 
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larly in the North West Provinces where estates were the units of revenue 
assessment, there were, indeed, tendencies of assessing the owner rather 
than the land, e.g.in the negative evaluation of absenteeism in the assessment 
of sir-lànd. (land cultivated by the landlord and not let to tenants). In the 
Punjab, however, where the revenue authorities would have been glad to 
use the instrument of. differential assessment they were prevented from 
using it by the fact that.the village community was assessed jointly. In 
this province the revenue officer could use his discretion in assessing a 
whole district or a village, but he had no influence on the distribution of the 
revenue demand within a village. ^: 


Provincial differences and different opinions cóncerning social and economic 
policy did affect the reorganisation of revenue administration. But the most 
important factor was state finance. The financial position of the Government 
of India had deteriorated due to military expenditure and the deprecietion 
of the silver currency**&, This problem became more and more acute 
in the late 1880s. In 1883 the Government of India when reviewing a 
recent settlement report had admonished the respective provincial govern- 
ment to be more moderate in future settlements?5, At about the same time 
the Secretary of State had drawn the attention of the Government of India 
to the fact that the provincial governments may be tempted to extort a higher 
land revenue now that they had been given a share in it whereas previously 
the Government of India had received the whole of it and he had recommen- 
ded a the provincial governments should be carefully checked in this 
matter”. ; * 


Only a few years later, however, the Government of India impatiently asked 
the provincial governments to raise more land revenue. The same govern- 
ment which had been asked to be moderate in 1884 was taken to task in 
1887 for not collecting enough revenue. Even the Departments of 
Revenue and Agriculture which had been established only recently were 
bluntly asked in 1888 to justify their existence in terms of their contribution 
to a higher revenue. Therefore, one could not be surprised that Buck 
followed a hard line as far as revenue settlements were concerned, this 
corresponded anyhow with his political views*?". n subsequent years his 
department tried to propagate various methods of raising mote revenue. 
One method. was the prospective assessment of long term price increases, 
another the adoption of shorter periods of revenue settlement which per- 
mitted a better adaptation of revenue to price trends, a third way was a more 
elastic approach to the assessment and collection of revenue whereby a 
higher demand could be introduced in several stages or a high revenue 
demand could be made tolerable by remissions in years of a bad harvest. 
Esch of these methods was debated very vigorously and the observations 
‘made in this debate highlighted the revenue problem of British India. 


Revenue, Rent and Prices 


The relationship of rent to prices was a key problem of British-Indian 
revenue administration. The doctrine that prices determined rent and not 
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vice versa remained basically uncontested. n Lord Ripon's time govern- 
ment tried to convert this theoretical dependence into a practical one by 
linking rent enhancement to a price index. This in turn was to serve as a 
basis'for automatic revenue assessment by applying the rule that half the 
net rent should be paid as revenue. This proposal was rejected by the 
Secretary of State for political reasons, but it also posed a number of practical 
problems. |t would have worked only where money rents prevailed. In 
areas where rent was still paid in kind the revenue authorities would have 
had difficulties in determing the net product. The revenue to be assessed 
on the sir-land of a landlord could also not be settled in this way. Further- 
more there was the risk of evasion by means of forged leases and false 
entries in the village record once it was.known that there would be no further 
settlement operation but only calculations based on the existing records®. 


, 


I 


Since there was no way of establishing an automatic connection between 
rent, prices and revenue there remained only the possibility to admonish 
the revenue officers to take price trends into consideration and to prepare 
a prospective assessment. Buck and his successor, Dencil Ibbetson, 
constantly exhorted the provincial. governments to adopt. this method?*. 
But this method was open to criticism. A review of past price trends was 
irrelevant to a revision settlement unless one dared to project them into the 
future, this meant imposing a revenue on assumed rate of growth. Buck and 
Ibbetson would have taken that risk, but it so happened that when this 
measure was under consideration Sir Antony Macdonnell was Home 
Member of the Government of India, and with him rested the final responsi- 
bility in this matter. Macdonnell noted that nothing was more repugnant 
to his idea of a sound revenue policy than this method of prospective 
assessment. Ibbetson immedately adjusted his views to those of his 
superior. He now argued that a consideration of the price trend would be 
helpful only to the extent that it would permit the revenue officer to arrive 
at an estimate whether the assessment had been too high or too low, revenue 
arrears in a time of rising prices would indicate the first, ready payment in a 
psriod of falling prices the later case. Of course, if revenue was paid 
readily in times of rising pices one should not derive anything from such 
a trend for future settlements. But if a fall in prices had to be expected this 
should be taken into consideration when preparing a settlement because 
otherwise the revenue ‘assessment would be too much of a burden and 
Macdonnell: agreed with this last argument, but he stated that in such 
extreme case it would be much better to have shorter periods of revenue 
settlement than to work with long term projections of price trends^?. 


Faced with such objections the Department of Revenue and Agriculture 
had to give up the idea of prospective assessments and it opted: for shorter 
periods of settlement. This would not only affect revenue assessment 
but also rent enhancement. In the North West Province and in the Central 
Province the settlement officer settled rents as well as revenue and the 
landlords were interested in getting this done at shorter intervals. If it was 
impossible to adapt rent and revenue to the price trend by means of some 
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automatic device one could at least hope for a better adjustment in shorter 
periods of settlement. 


Shorter Periods of Revenue Settlement 


The new policy advocated by the Department of Revenue and Agriculture 
was bound to raise a storm of protest. The idea of a permanent settlement 
had only recently been abandoned and now there was a proposal which stood 
іп: striking contrast to this idea which was still propagated by Indian 
nationalists. But not only the nationalists even many British- civil servants 
resented the new' proposal. The Government of the North West Province 
noted that this proposal was like that of an imprudent beekeeper who 
opened his beehives too often in order to look for the honey, and who would 
certainly not succeed in this manner. This government was also not very 
enthusiastic about the argument concerning a quicker adjustment of rents 
to prices, it was felt that the present trend was a passing phenomenon, the 
coming generetion would not experience a similar trend. The Government 
of the Central Provinces where a shorter period of settlement of 20 years 
prevailed was now advocating a longer term as this was justified by the 
economic development of the area. 


In spite of the adverse opinion of these provincial governments the central 
government pursued the proposal of shorter periods of settlement. But 
the proposal also met with the resistance of the Secretary of State who 
pointed out that the people were used to long term settlements and that it 
was doubtful whether shorter periods would really contribute to a higher 
revenue. Heargued that the areas where this proposal could be implemented 
were already paying a much higher revenue than the permanently settled 
areas, and he also felt that the mere assumption of a further increase in 
prices would not justify a complete change of the established practice of 
revenue administration. The Government of India, nevertheless, repeated 
its proposal and mentioned as an alternative only the method of long term 
assessment with: a phased introduction of higher revenue rates. The 
government stressed that it much preferred shorter periods of settlements, 
and it pointed out that the state had missed a large share of the rental 
income, because the revenue authorities had not dared to curtail the income 
of the landlord all at once although this income had increased over a long 
period of time. The government emphasized that it did not want to adopt 
a method of prospective assessment and that it wanted to base its revenue 
‘demand on the actual income of the landlords and that this could only be done 
in shorter periods of settlements. Finally the Government of India quoted 
an earlear statement of the Secretary of State, Lord Kimberley, in order to 
strengthen its case. In 1883 Lord Kimberley in a previous term of office 
had rejected the proposal of a permanent settlement pointing out that land 
revenue was the only revenue which provided a sufficient income to the 
state and that the introduction of new taxes would irritate the people. The 
, Government of India added that ín the meantime all taxes had increased 
while land revenue could not be raised to the same extent. And in Northern 
India land revenue was not paid by the people but by landlords who owed 
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their position to British support, whereas the majority of the people paid 
rent and not revenue and it was far more dangerous to irritate them than 
the landlords“. 


All this special pleading was of no use. Lord Kimberley’s successor 
finally rejected the proposal of the Government of India and accepted only 
the method of a phased introduction of a long term settlement. He empha- 
sized that to him this meant a remission of revenue in the.first years of the 
new settlement and not a prospective assessment*®. Under these circum- 
stances the Government of India had to turn its attention to a more flexible 
approach to the assessment and collection of revenue, and Buck was sent 
on a tour to all provincial governments in: order to discuss this matter with 
them. А . (ori 


The Problem of Elasticity of Revenue ORRERA. and Collection 


British revenue officers had frequently discussed this зер when com- 
paring their rigid and inflexible system of revenue settlement with the 
system of indigenous rulers which was much better adjusted to.the Indian 
peasant economy. Now, at this stage of the.debate, only few options were 
open. Shortterm settlements were explicitly prohibited, indigenous methcds 
such as the division of the gross produce were also no longer feasible. 
Elasticity had to be introduced into the British system by methods which 
could only approximate the results but not imitate: the form of previous 
indigenous systems. The rigid British system had.to be refined in order to 
achieve the elasticity of the rough and ready methods. of earlier. regimes. 
This would.mean even more instructions, regulations, an 1 supervision than 
the existing system.  Elasticity could be introduced into the assessment 
as well-as in the collection of revenue. Elasticity of assessment could be 
achieved, for instance, by classifying different areas according to their 
liability to be affected by drought and by designing a scale of rates of 
remission in bad. years. Suggestions of this kind could be found in the 
reports- of various Famine Commissions. One example of, such differentia- 
tion was the assessment of dry and irrigated land in Madras where the 
government would remit the entire revenue if irrigation failed. Another 
example of an element of elasticity in assessment was a rule of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay which permitted every ryot to stop cultivating a piece of 
land. for which he would immediately get a remission of the revenue. This 
rule was, of course, useful only as the value of the. land did not exceed,the 
revenue demand, as soon as population pressure made. itself felt the ryot 
would: sell his land rather than return it to the government. Therefore, the 
POI ш had long since lost its elasticity. : 


The most promising method was that of зиен the annual revenue 
collection to the result ofthe harvest. This method was suggested by the 
revenue officers of the Punjab. They worked out à plan whereby the sum 
total of the revenue demand for the settlement period was unevenly distribu- 
ted: over good and bad years. Ibbetson had even proposed a scheme: of 
correlating this uneven distribution with the cycle of the sun spots, as this 
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cycle was supposed to influence the climate in an eleven year rhythm. 
But this plan of a differential collection of the revenue would have required 
such a highly qualified staff that it'was soon abandoned. ' Finally. one had 
to return to the method of а phased introduction of a higher assessment 
whereby in the first five or ten yeàrs only a part of-the assessed rates would 
be collected and the rest remitted“. 


A eh 


Lord Curzon's Epilogue 


‘The whole debate did not lead to a fundamental reorganisation of the British 

Indian revenue system and it ended rather inconclusively. "This was also 
due to the fact that by the time this last stage of the debate had been reachad 
there was no longer a pressing need for an enhancement of the land revenue. 
Other taxes had increased and land revenue was no longer the most impor- 
tant income of the Government of India. ‘Furthermore, the Indian mints 
'had- been closed to the fréé coinage of silver in 1893, and thus the main 
probiem of the Government of India had been solved. It had to pay the 
substantial home ‚charges in gold whereas its revenue was paid in a. silver 
сштєпсу which had ‘rapidly depreciated from 1876 to 1893. Unable 
to make thesé both ends meét the government had tried hard to raise more 
land revenue. After the pressure was relieved the government could 
afford to be more generous and the debate lost its urgency“. But it was 
resumed once more in a grand style when Lord Curzon felt obliged to defend 
British-Indian land revenue policy against nationalist attacks. 


Curzon had been challenged in a series of open letters published by the 
Indian nationalist, R. C. Dutt, who had earlier served in the British-Indian 
civil service. Dutt charged the government with the responsibility for the 
recurrent famines which were due to the high revenue demand. Dutt 
demanded a permanent limitation of the revenue demand. Іп the mahalwari 
areas of Northern India this demand should not exceed half the net rental 
as originally stated by the government and in the ryotwari areas it should: 
not exceed one fifth of the gross produce., Curzon defended the govem- 
ment іп a lengthy resolution which he published as a book. There were 
no new arguments in this resolution. Curzon‘s great defense of the British 
Indian land revenue system marked the end of an era. It was an epilogue, 
rather than a message for the future, and it was in keeping with this charac- 
ter of Curzon's lengthy resolution that it summed up the arguments of the 
past rather than providing new guidelines. The great land revenue debate 
was a matter of the nineteenth century, in the twentieth century it became 
irrelevant. | [n fact, revision settlements were not undertaken in later decades 
and in independent India some state governments abolished: land revenue 
altogether. With this a great amount of useful data lapsed and a poten- 
tially important instrument of agrarian policy was lost. The new rulers of 
India neither thought of returning to the old indigenous systems of revenue 
settlement nor did they want to revive and improve the British system. 

Instead they aimed at a land reform -for which they would have needed а band 
of experienced settlement officers, but such officers had disappeared as sett- 
lement operations were no longer required. 
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Dynamism and Enervation in North 
Indian Agriculture : The Historical 
Dimension' | 

E. T. STOKES. 


In the west, when they talk of a Purbi (literally someone from the east, an inhabitant 
of the middle or lower Ganges) they automatically add the adjective dhila meaning 
rather unenterprising. One cannot but agree with the epithet. We are a long way 
from the robust northern castes—Gilbert Etienne, Studies in Indian Agriculture: the 
Art of the Possible. 


One of the well-worn DIGBISUIS which have long engaged observers of the 
agrarian scene has been the uneven growth performance of Indian agricul- 
ture in different regions. In the north of the sub-continent there is the 
obvious contrast between the eastern and western portions of the Indo-.. 
Gangetic plain. While Bangladesh, Bengal, Bihar, and eastern UP have 
apparently remained sunk in stagnation and depression, western UP, Har- 
yana and the Punjab exhibit all the untidy signs. of entrepreneurial activity 
and dynamic growth. Is not the explanation as straightforward as the 
phenomenon itself? The agriculturally secure regions were the first to enjoy. 
prosperity and the first to fall victim to over-population, so that the centre 
of. dynamic growth moved progressively away from the deltaic and lower 
riverine areas: to the more thinly-held tracts of upper India, where the pax 
Britannica and canal irrigation acted like a forced draught behind agricul- 
tural expansion. |n this way, over the course of the- nineteenth century 
Lakshmi, 'the fickle goddess of fortune, betook herself with uneven tread 
westward from the lush verdure of Bengal:until she has come to fix her 
temporary abode on the Punjab plein between Ludhiana and Lyallpur. 
The explanation has been applied over a narrower geographical span. 
Historians have become accustomed to tracing back the decisive east-west 
shift in economic power and activity in the UP region to the railway age of 
the 1860s апа 187051 Н was then that the thriving economy of the Benaras 
region, founded on the export of cash crops like sugar, indigo, opium, and 
rice, and backed by an important handloom textile industry and a great 
entrepot trading centre at Mirzapur, began to lose out to the new centres 
of manufacture like Kanpur and to the wheat and sugar producing regions 
of the upper Ganges-Jumna Doab. 
i3 ® pu 

Overpopulation remained the favourite explanation of the contrast. In the 
wake of his labours on the: UP Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee of 
1928-30, the ‘celebrated Professor Radhakamal Mukherjee commissioned 
a series of-village and district studies by his MA pupils at Lucknow. Ina 
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foreword to one of these officially published monographs, Bholanath Misra's 
Over-population їп. Jaunpur? Mukherjee ‘employed the biological 
analogy of the “fruit fly” effect to argue the recessive effects of overcrowd- 
ing. From 1891 numbers. in Jaunpur district had remained stagnant, the 
result of high disease mortality rates and emigration as population pressed 
up against the fearful natural limits Malthus had postulated. ; . The pressure 
of numbers had lowered the size of the average cultivating -holding ` іо -3:5 
acres апа had resulted іп a petite cu/ture increasingly turned back towards 
Subsistence rather than export cash crops. Sugar cultivation had declined 
progressively since 1841, and stood in 1929 at half the former level, an 
illustration, Mukerjee-declared, of "the agricultural adjustment of. a district 
which.has now more-mouths to feed.than the existing system and standard 
of cultivation сап afford”. (oben WN: E 
; ded ' : \ 

Mukerjee contrasted Scania: with the most st thilvitid "district of the wasto 
UP, Meerut. Here the average cultivating holding was more than twice 
as large. (7.8 acres), a clear proof that the proportion .of-poor subsistence 
cultivators was much lower. .' Yet in other respects the contrast with Jaunpur 
was difficult to press. Compared with Jaunpur’s population density ‘of 
797 per square mile, Meerut ran at the high figure of 702, ånd in.the western 
portion the land carried as many as 1000 per square mile,.almost the equal ‘of 
some of Jaunpur's ‘most -congested .tahsils. Was it, .then, the’ opening 
of the. Ganges Canel in 1855 and the steady subsequent expansion of the 
irrigated area that had endowed Meerut.with the dynamism ‘of: self-rein- 
forcing growth equivalent in its effects to the presence of an: expanding 
frontier into fertile virgin land? Yet, curiously, the double-cropped area 
in Meerut was no more than 22% of the cultivation Бу 1908, less than Jaunpur 
had, achieved (26.5%) ‘by its elaborate, though doubtless more labour- 
intensive system of 'well irrigation. The cropping: pattern, -`of ‘course, 
differed. One contrasting feature was: the proportion ‘of . the’ cultivated 
area devoted to sugar*by the turn.of the century, Meerut's (1196) being 
nearly double that ‘of Jaunpur (696). . At this. time sugar. yielded in Meerut 
the relatively good profit of. Rs. 15 рег acre: By the 1940's both ‘districts 
had each devoted a further 2% of the cultivated area їо: ѕџдаг. ‘The most 
striking ‘difference, however, lay in the main'crop: ‘Meerut put 30%. of the 
Cultivated area under wheat, yielding an estimated average of Rs. 15 per 
acre, while Jaunpur had 2696 under rice, which yielded. roughly only Rs. 9 
per acre in 1908. But one advantage of lowering the acreage under sugar 
was that it extended double-cropping; when rice or maize: Was substituted 
in the ‘kharif. the land could be used again top a rabi crop.’ бз 

i з, + Bes fe do st 
What, then, was the secret of Meerut’ s far. higher living standard, and, ‘even 
more important, of the thrust and drive in its economic life that contrasted 
so glaringly with the listless stagnation of Jaunpur? -Mukerjee had one 
principal. explanation , but half-suggested another. The most obvious was 
the development of urban. and ‘industrial occupations in Meerut district 
which had -not only boosted income but had also: relieved the. dependence 
of the population on agriculture significantly. The more extensive urbani- 
zation of Meerut was no recent feature. Edmund White, the census commi-— 
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ssioner,:had as long ago as 1882 drawn attention to the marked contrast 
between the..eastern; and "western districts of the province. The most 
striking. difference lay between Gorakhpur and Saharanpur, with the most 
agricultural and the least agricultural population, respectively. But 
Jaunpur and Meerut- fell only shortly behind, Jaunpur having 75.77% of 
its population.classified as agricultural and Meerut only 52.2%. The gap 
continued. to' widen after 1882, the 1901 census figures being 77.496 and 
49%, respectively. By.the time Mukerjee wrote in 1932, he reported that 
7696 of the Jaunpur population were.supported by agriculture, 1096 by 
industry, and 596 by commerce, while in Meerut the figures. were 4296 agri- 
culture, 2196 industry, and 696 commerce. This contrasting situation had 
not been created because of the population of the eastern districts multiply- 
ing more rapidly and more recently. So far as the imperfect census sta- 
tistics indicate, the population of the province increased only slowly from 
1853 to 1881. But the increase was far greater in the west than the east, 
15.896 in the Meerut division as against 7. 2% in the Allahabad and Benares 
divisions. “The Meerut Division, as might have been expected", com- 
mented White, "shows the greatest increase. In no part of the province 
is agriculture so flourishing, and the wealth of the urban population so 
marked". Apart from the Benares district itself, the Benares division was 
purely rural. -“The agricultural classes must have long ago multiplied up 
to the limits permitted by the size of their holdings’. Temporary emi- 
gration provided, .of course, an important access to Secondary occupations, 
in Jaunpur a net figure of some 80,000 emigrants being returned at the three 
consuses of 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Mukerjee believed that, because of fractionalization and fragmentation of 
holdings, there was chronic underemployment and idleness in Jaunpur. 
"Low agricultural income and agricultural idleness thus often go together 
and as a result either the non-cultivating money-lending classes or the 
landless labourers, or both, grow at the expense of small properties and 
tenants". In terms of non-agricultural pursuits, the people of Jaunpur 
had shown far less initiative to strike out new lines than their brethren in 
Meerut*. This was the nearest he got to half-suggesting another expla- 
nation and to touching on a question others had treated much more boldly 
and confidently—the issue of caste. . 


The British administrative mind had always reverted in its consideration of 
the agrarian problem to the mental shorthand expressed in the notion of 
fixed ethnic types. Agricultural performance, it believed quite simply, could 
be directly predicated of the "tribe" or caste of the agriculturalist. Such a 
belief constituted the staple argument of such a leading authority as Malcolm 
Darling, in his The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt (1922) and the 
numerous” subsequent books he published describing his peregrinations 
on horse-back through the old Punjab province. The argument survived 
in Meerut down to the time that C. Cooke, in 1940, revised the settlement 
- ofthe district in the expiring days of the Raj*. . Since independence, mention 
of caste has, understandably, been more muted; and, for sound political 
reasons, the indian Government struck out caste as a category from the 
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-decennial censuses. ..|t became for a. time, as impolite and impolitic to 
raise the: matter as it once iwas to mention. national work characteristics. in 
the discussion ,of the stagnation of the. British economy compared with 
the German or.French. Economists dislike such irrational and unquanti- 
fiable factors: witness Morris D.. Morris's attempt to. banish caste "from 
economic history in. his well-known article in 1967", ` Agronomists have 
also been taken up with the revolütionary potential of the.new. technology 
in agriculture, with pump sets, fertilizers, and high-yielding varieties, and 
'believe that whatever human RPM remains is шыша to one of class 
and not caste. ' 1 ; Е A 


` 


Yet, there have ‘always beén voices raising ‘the old cry. Professor Etienne, 
‘in his book Studies in Indian Agriculture: the Art of the Possible®, has con- 
trasted the superior energy and purposiveness of the-agriculturalists in his 
sample: village in Bulandshahar district with their dispirited counterparts 
in the Benares district. Like’ Darling and generations of European’ obser- 
vers’ before him, he ascribed the dynamic informing the agriculture of the 
western region’ to the dominance of the Jats'and their fighting ` traditiorís, 
‘so that, even in agricultural economics it would Seem that the biblical adage 
holds true: the: kingdom of heaven suffereth* violente- until how and’ the 
‘violent take it by force. Etienne drew on a long tradition testifying to the 
‘superior capacity for toil іп the west; Іп 1892 the séttlement officer (J. O. 
'Miller) of Muzaffarnagar, the district in the upper Doab: immediately to the 
north of Méerut, -commented on how-the people ' ‘shtank from a descent 
to the level of the Purbiyas or inhabitants of the’ most easterly districts™’. 
.They accepted that their higher living standards depended on uninterrupted 
hard work: In this јоу in labour the Jat took the palm, yoking'his oxen to 
the plough before the coming of dawn and returning to the village long 
after {һе sun had set. , William Crooke gave the Jat cultivator pride of place 
‘in the frontispiece’ photograph. of his book, 7ле North Western Provincés; 
..in the-whole of India", echoed Darling for the ee “there is no finer 
тауу material than the да, "ES Е 
P ^N J ae H 
Yet, the very men who constíuctàd their analysis out of such solid’ De 
proved strangely qualified iri their detailed application. Even in the early 
days John Lawrence, Jat panegyrist though he was, found himself bound 
to conclude in 1838 that it was the nature of the land rather than innate 
caste characteristics- that appeared to determine the character of agricul- 
‘ture and the mental attitudes of the people. . The easily won crops of the 
sandy rain-irrigated (barani) soils of the Bahora. tahsil in the later Gurgaon 
district rendered even the Jat careless, while the stiffer loam of neighbouring 
Palwal not only brought out the Jat's sturdiest characteristics but also 
transformed the thriftless cattle-keeping Meo™. It was the same in the 
Doab districts. The change in human attitudes worked by the profitability 
of canal. irrigation was noted by Thomason along the Eastern Jumna Canal 
.well before the Mutiny. -Most prominent were the Gujars,. traditionally 
addicted to "grazing their own and stealing their neighbours’ cattle, and 
leading the idle life they love". . As R. W. Gillan, the settlement officer of 
Meerut, observed in 19011*, 
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The Gujars are creatures of circumstance. Give them a canal and teach them the 
profits of agriculture, and they work their villages like Jats. Put them іп a tract like the 
Loni Khadir and they pay their revenue by stealing cattle and committing burglaries 
in Delhi. 


^ 


The same was true of higher castes like Rajputs, Tyagis, and Brahmins, 
who were important as owners and cultivators, the Jats farming, in fact, 
only 3096 of the Meerut.district. When reporting on the revised settlement 
of the Jalalabad pargana of Meerut in 1868, W. A. Forbes remarked: "Jats 
are always a busy pushing race, but Tagas and Rajpoots curiously enough 
seem always influenced by any example they may have beside them"'!3, 
Etienne noted how, in Bulandshahr district, Brahmins scorned no form of 
field work!4, Caste distinctions in the west had always been relatively 
weak. In the 1870s Charles Elliott," the celebrated revenue authority, 
found that as far east as Farukhabad caste had no influence over rent rates. 
Pradhan has noted how, in the 1950s, in the Jat villages of Muzaffarnagar 
the Jats engaged for sport in wrestling matches with the lowly sweeper!*, 


How far was this malleability of caste type and responsiveness to economic 
stimuli absent in the eastern district? Denzil Ibbetson, in his classical 
treatise on Punjab castes, argued that the people and culture of the Punjab 
and the contiguous western districts of the UP had never come under the 
influence of Brahmanical religion, and hence caste distinctions had never 
been ritualized among them, as in the eastern districts. Blunt, in the 1911 
Census, used a related argument borrowed from Risley, that, as hypergamy 
was -practised westwards, so caste distance increased eastwards. Did 
this mean that the higher castes' disdain for agriculture, and hence their 
dependence on a socially inferior tenant and predial labour class, increased 
as one proceeded eastwards? Here, again fixed stereotypes collapse on 
closer inspection. C. E. Crawford, the settlement officer of Azamgarh in 
1908, found that, while castes with a secondary occupation like Kayasths, 
and in some measure Brahmins, made indifferent cultivators, "the Chhattri 
and the Bhuinhar are on the other hand both industrious and capable”. 
But to the north, in Gorakhpur district, Brahmins were so numerous that 
they had been driven much closer to the soil, owning a quarter of the dis- 
trict in 1891 and, together with Bhuinars, cultivating some’ 18% (almost 
éxactly the same proportion às Brahmins and Tyagis in Meerut). In 
Azamgarh it was found that the caste prohibition against Brahmins handling 
the plough had been relaxed so far as to apply only to the actual operation of 
ploughing itself. Brahmins carried out every other agricultural task, even 
to yoking the oxen to the plough!*. Plainly, to employ Edmund Leach's 
well known tag, the constraints of economics were prior to the constraints 
of morality and law. 


If human nature proved adaptable to circumstance in this fashion was there 
perhaps some ‘constraint ії could not overcome? ‚Тһе most obvious was 
the pressure of population: on: the.soil; causing excessive subdivision and 
fragmentation of holdings. Mukerjee, in 1931, pointed.to the fact that the 
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average cultivating holding in. Jaunpur was half that in. Meerut. The 
position in Gorakhpur looked even worse. In the Deoria subdivision 
(later district), where population clustered at 1,100 to the square mile, 
tenant holdings averaged apparently only 0.65 acres, according to the 
figures reproduced by another student of Mukerjee!”. In practice, how- 
ever, it was impossible to discover actaul cultivating holdings out of the 
multitude of scattered plots into which they were fragmented, and extensive 
double-counting clearly occurred іп . сепѕиѕ taking. Using plough areas 
or units, the settlement officer for eastern Gorakhpur. in 1919 had a уёгу 
different story to tell. Even in the омөг- -crowded Haveli pargana of 
Deoria, he estimated that as much as 55% of the cultivation was made up 
of holdings of 8—10 acres or more. Іп the very worst tappas of Deoria no 
more than 27% of the cultivation was taken up by holdings of 4 acres and 
under, while the average for the subdivision came out at only 169628, This 
impression that the larger part of the cultivated area comprised holdings. of 
an economic,size received striking confirmation thirty years later in the 
All-India-Rural Credit Survey carried out іп 1951—2, on the.eve of Zamindari 
abolition. In the Survey's District Monograph on Deoria? a sample of 
eight villages showed that, although the average cultivating holding was 
3 acres and 66. 955 of families held under this amount, nevertheless às much 
as 69.596 of the holdings area consisted of^holdings averaging 8.5 acres?? 
and families cultivating more than 8.5 acres held over 40% of the sown 
area. Of course, holdings in Meerut were unquestionably larger, but the 
disproportion with the eastern districts was nothing like so great as the 
misleading statistical averages used by Mukerjee and his pupils (in company 
with many eminent authorities) suggested. The closest comparable figures 
we have for Meerut ‘show that in 1940 32% of cultivators had possessed 
holdings of under '5 acres and occupied some 12% of the cultivated area, 
while 3696 of cultivators held ‘over 10 acres and occupied 6096 of the culti- 
vated ‘area™, The Jats were far from exempt-from the problems of frac- 
tionalization and fragmentation of holdings resulting from their*inheritance 
customs; and even in the Jat homsland the Government of the Punjab took 
legislative powers in the’ 1920s and 1930s to effect consolidation ‘of 
holdings. CONTE ; ' 

Was. there, then, some institutional, constraint inherent in the system -of 
tenure itself? Here one might venture an hypothesis. Parallel! to the, much 
stronger, grasp ofthe. higher, castes over ownership and, cultivating rights 
in the eastern districts was the contrast.in tenures. As late as 1940 5296 
of proprietary holdings in Meerut Were. classified as bhaiachara, while in, 
the eastern districts joint, zamindari. апа imperfect pattidari prevailed over- 
whelmingly. The ‘vagaries . of. official classification., and the distortions 
which sale and partition had inflicted on the fündamental tenurial, forms 
made such comparisons valuable merely as broad indicators of the contrast 
in underlying structure. Even then it may be urged that the distinction 
among different forms : of ‘joint tenure.is immaterial, "merely signifying 
whəthsar- the land revenue was’ paid according to ancestral shares (joint, 
zamindari and- pattidari) or according to the amount of' land. held" (bhaia- 
chara). But this was'not the really vital distinction. For the essence ofi 
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true bhaiachara was the exclusion of landlord forms within the village or 
neighbourhood community. Theoretically speaking, the tenure admits 
of no tributary tenant or quasi-tenant body, and proprietor and cultivator 
are identical**. Baden-Powell noted that bhaiachara peculiarly charac- 
terized Jat communities, and that except for the sense.of supra-village 
"tribal" union the tenure was indistinguishable from ryotwar. Now there 
seem good grounds for believing that ryotwar tenures throughout India 
were the tenurial form natural to regions: of insecure agriculture where 
land was plentiful and hands few, just as landlord forms, whether zamindari, 
pattidari, or "landed mirasi", were the products of regions of secure agricul- 
ture where population pressed on the land and generated a quasi-rental 
surplus?. Bhaiachara was the dominant tenure of Haryana, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the Jat communities brought the tenure with 
them into the richer Ganges-Jumna Doab. When Sir Henry Elliot settled 
Meerut in the mid-1830s he found nothing in the nature of a tenantry 
existing in the western or Jat parganas, and hence found it impossible to 
construct standard rent rates on which to-frame the assessment, and in 
the 1860s W. A. Forbes encountered the same difficulty?& Whiteway 
also found this condition persisting among the Mathura (Muttra) Jats at the 
end of the 1870s, at least in the insecure tracts. west of the Jumna. In 
the Rohtak, district (of Haryana), Martin Gubbins had reported in 1839 : 
"Rent rates do not exist in this district—land being in greater abundance 
than hands to Cultivate it—proprietors are generally glad to let their free 
lands to non-proprietors at the same rates of revenue which they pay 
themselves”. As late as 1910 two-thirds of the arable land in Rohtak was 
still being cultivated by proprietors and the remaining one-third was only 
notionally held by tenants. The settlement officer said that many of the 
latter “were in the position of villagers who subsisted by taking in each 
other's- washing. There is no real tennant class." Owners who exchange 
plots for temporary convenience in cultivation, and men who take a little 
free land from their fathers are all recorded as tenants”, 60% of land 
ownership remained in Jat hands, a proportion that rises still higher if the 
non-Jat area of Jhajjar, added after the Mutiny, is excluded. In Haryana, 
the word for farmer and Jat was synonymous, suggesting-that the economic 
basis for the social and ritual distinctions of caste did not exist within the 
cultivating communities. At the same time, agricultural conditions were 
such as to require, and reward unremitting laboür, neither breeding the 
fatalism of the semi-desert nor the careless indolence that Malcolm Darling 
believed had corrupted the Jats of the fertile Naraingarh tahsil of the Ambala 
district, where landlordism and Rajput life-styles had crept іп. In 
Rohtak, there was no, weakening of the fibre. Here Darling thought human 
toil could be carried no further, even the Jat.women rising before 5 in the 
morning, grinding the corn, performing all manner of field work, and not 
ceasing their labours until 10 at night". 
Di i 

How did the bhaiachara form survive in the Doab? Sir Henry Elliot noted 
in 1836 how, in the Meerut district, Rajputs, Pathans and Sayyids, "being 
too indolent.and proud to cultivate much themselves, inclined to pattidari 
tenures”. , In other words,, overlord castes,’ whenever opportunity 
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offered, tended to retain a portion of the village lands in their own hands 
as their sir'or home farm and to leave the remainder.to be cultivated by 
others in return for tributary payment or rent. Landlord. forms were re- 
pressed among the Jat .communities by the high pitch of the differential 
revenue assessment imposed upon them by the Begam:- Sumru and the 
successor British power down until the 1860s. When at length the demand 
was eased and the railway and canal irrigation gave promise of a new 
prosperity, the balance of advantage between rental income (or, more strictly, 
malguzari profits) and the profits of direct: fatming swung decisively in 
favour of the latter, assisted no doubt by the increasing rent restrictions of 
British tenancy legislation. Hence, there was ig temptation to develop 
a rentier landlord class among the Jats. T t. 


In the eastern districts the regrossion of ilio proprietary castes back into 
cultivation probably ‘began much earlier. : Indeed, Buchanan Hamilton 
commented on the direct participation of Brahmin groups in agriculture at 
the beginning of the centuryf?. The later decades of the nineteenth 
century witnessed a general quickening of the movement of proprietary 
castes to extend their cultivation by the enlargement ‘of sir as well as by 
taking up land on tenancy™. At Some ‘points,  over- -swollen Rajput 
proprietary communities reproduced thé outward lineàments: of the bhaia- 
chara tenure, the.'most remarkable examples ‘being the bighadam máháls 
of thé Dobhi taluq in Jaunpür and of the neighboüring Deogaon and Belha- 
bans parganas of Azamgarh, where the entire village lands were claimed 
-as sir." Yet the slow, enforced descent from lodly status and the gradual 
shift from close joint landlord forms towards a-type of ryotwari (bighadam) 
were: hardly: the--conditions їо breéd:dynamic entrepreneurship in agricul- 
ture: The old tenurial forms proved obdurate, not siinply because of the 
struggle that had to Бө fought with lower-level cultivaters to regain culti- 
vating possession but because, for the higher castes, the old landlord 
tenures continued to possess considerable short- term social and ecónomic 
advantages. ‘Wherever possible Rajput, Brahmin and Bhuinhar remained 
a petty landlord class; driven close to the soil but still continuing. to exploit 
it through lower: caste, sub- тапап and pred! labourers*. b 


Pas M Ti 


These tendencies ' ‘were ‘not absent ia similar, Castes in, thé west. “Not all 
Rajput groups in the Upper Doab had improved themselves, out of recogni- 
tion... Mukerjee's М.А. students readily resorted to the old stereotypes of 
thakur. ease and indolence when they.came tó examine Rajput villages like 
Khiwai in the Meerut district®?. Мог, because ‘of the almost equally intense 
pressure of population on the land, did the Jats wholly escape landlordism 
and preserve the. pristine character of. their bhaiachara tenures. unimpaired. 
in the Doab, ‘unlike much of Rohtak, the Jats had always . made use of 
substantial Chamar predial labour and hád never enjoyed the same almost 
exclusive tribal monopoly of population®. Moreover, there was not a 
straight choice: between thé roles of rentier and ‘farmer. The fact that the 
largest average cultivating holding :was 40 acres meant that the ownership 
of malguzari rights continued to offer itself аѕ-а means of- obtaining addi- 
tiorial'income as well'as of social‘and political consequence. (The estimated 
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rental assets of the UP doubled between 1899 ànd 1929 while the revenue 
demand rose by only 12%). “The bhaiachara tenure, despite appearances, 
had never been an egalitariam structure and had.always spanned large 
discrepancies in the size of holdings. Іп formal terms, it could readily 
break up into a scatter of small zamindari properties. Evidently, in some 
villages Jats were demoted to become tenants of others, as in Edalpur in 
Mathura district. Ownership was also intimately linked with the 
system of cash-crop production, marketing, and the provision of credit, 
in a skein so complex and variegated that commissions of enquiry never 
suceeded in disentangling it. How far this complex structure, along with 
greater urbanization and a more substantial agriculture-based industry, 
supplied one of the keys to Meerut’s superior economic drive must remain 
an important but unanswered question. One fact seems clear. In the 
eastern districts landlords and superior agriculturalists constituted the 
main source of agricultural credit, whereas in Meerut the professional money- 
‘lender and ‘trader held a large share of the business. No doubt rural credit 
and usury remained an important buttress for landlord elements to shore 
up their position?5; : , 


Ingrained attitudes associated with caste cannot be swept aside, but as a 
local kinship system caste was, in Leach's. words, merely another way of 
talking about a system of property relations. What is suggested in this paper 
is that, while in the agrarian domain pressure of population and subdivision 
of holdings were tending to approximate conditions in the eastern arid 
western UP more closely, the traditional tenurial expression of property 
rights was one of the factors helping to keep them. on different paths. The 
owner-cultivator holding was the form natural to the Jats and the bhaia- 
chara the most readily adaptable tenure’ to maximize production under 
Indian petite cufture*, — In the east the joint zamindari and imperfect patti- 
dari tenures proved atavistic devices, landlord structures that had outlived 
their role but survived because even a minute fractional share in the joint 
patrimony validated caste status for other purposes?" Among the Dobhi 
thakurs the joint rather than the nuclear family remained over whelmingly 
predominant. Among congested communities conditions ‘inexorably 
drove the dominant castes into similar de facto owner-cultivator holdings 
(though ownership in this sense might mean the beneficial ownership 
equated with occupancy tenant right), but generally the slower institutional 
descent from landlord status failed to generate an answering entrepreneurial 
drive in the newer role of farmer. In caricature it produced the squireen 
rather than the green revolutionary. `$. P. Sharma’ has concluded??, 


„Some of thə social differences between Rajput and Jat groups can still be found if 
“Wwe examiné the Thakurs of Senapur [in the Dobhi talu of Jaunpur] and the Jats of 
“© Bast! [pseudonym of a village 15 miles south west of Delhi on the Gurgaon border] 
in contemporary context. Until the later part of the nineteenth century the Thakurs 
of Senapur, though they were the undisputed Jandlords of the village, did not, perso- 
nally cultivate the land because they thought of themselves as rulers rather than as 
workers of the land, All the agricultural land in their possession was worked by 
hired labour. 1 is only during the post two or three generations that the Thakur has 
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been shamefacedly Involved In agriculture. The Jats on the other hand have always 

been farmers, deeply rooted in the soil. In Basti Jat women and children work with 
‚ their menfolk In the fields. , According to a local saying: ‘The Jat's baby has a plough 

handle for a plaything’: i . Е у £5 Gs 
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The extent of owner-cultivation varled considerably In the eastern districts, In 
Jaunpur sir and Khudkasht, viz. proprietary cultivation, was estimated at 18.5996 
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in-f908 compared with 42.7896 in Meerut in 1901. Yet in Azamgarh, the district 
adjoining Jaunpur on the north, the area of-sir and, Khudkasht ran,as high as 41% in 
1908, of which rather more than one- quarter was “sublet (Azamgarh 'S. R. 1908, 
pp. 14-15). The difference lay in the extent of cultivating rights relative to pro- 
prietary rights. In Meerut at the turn of the century Jats owned some 27% of Meerut 
district and cultivated some 30%. There are. no strictly. comparable figures for 
Azamgarh, but in Belhabans pargana, "for example, where the dense Bais Rajput 
. - communities owned 89% of the land and s/r amounted to 46.2% “the Rajputs hold 
©, Iess of thé land than might be anticipated; for Ahirs hold nearly as large an area [аз 
А cultivators], and Brahmans,. Lunias, and: Chamars all cultivate a large acreage”. 
ro (District Gadottohi СР \ vol. xiii Azamgath) (Allahabad, 1911), p. 206. 
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Agitation ‘Against Heavy Marriage 
Expenses in Bihar: During. the шө 
Nineteenth Century .. SRL. 
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The glaringi evils.i in, ‘the marriage system prevailing: in Bihar i in,the past were 
early marriage, and heavy marriage expenses including dowry. Dr. Rajen- 
dra Prasad writes in his Autobiography! : А MON 


A girl's marrlage іп our society is а nerve-racking affair. Itis not easy to get a sultable 
boy because the choice Is limited on account of caste and sub-caste restrictions. The 
financial position of the family has also to be looked into. Because of early marriage 
the boy is generally dependent on others at the time of his marriage............ The 
parents of the bride have to offer cash, utensils, clothes and other presents at the 
time of the t//ak (betrothal). They have to offer cash and many other things when 
the bridegroom's marriage party arrives. It is the duty of the father to provide well 
for his daughter, but in our society these dowries are not voluntary. 


There had bean. agitation against heavy marriage expenses in Bihar from 
the late nineteenth century. Munshi Peary Lal of Shahbad, who resigned 
his post as Munsif in 1862, devoted himself to this agitation*. But social 
habits die hard. Sometime back | traced two original documents relating 
to this matter. These are letters to Government by two eminent persona- 
lities, Shri Guru Prasad Sen and Shri Rasik Lal Roy. Guru Prasad Sen 
worked as a Lecturer at Presidency College, Calcutta, in 1864, and then as a 
Deputy Magistrate from April 1865 to 1868. In the latter year he was 
posted at Patna. Urged by his independent spirit he resigned Government 
service, joined the Ваг and, as Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha writes, “practised 
all his life, as one of the recognised leaders in the profession, with an 
established reputation for ability and industry, a capacity for mastering 
details, as well as for his skill in cross-examination''5. 


Guru Prasad Sen was not only one of the most successful lawyers in Bihar, 

but he was also a distinguished journalist and a prominent leader in public 

life. The Behar Herald was started by him in 1875 as the second English 

journal in Bihar*. Guru Prasad continued to edit it, with considerable self- 

sacrifice till his death in October, 1900. He also edited the /ndian Chronicle 

epee time along with Shri Mahesh Narayan and Babu Abinash Chandra 
sh. 


Since the establishment of the Bihar Landlords Association in 1878 Guru 
Prasad Sen was its Secretary for many years. In an issue of the Ca/cutta 
Review he wrote an article under the title “Is Behar rack-rented ?” showing 
by facts and figures the unsoundness of the prevailing "official notion 


* 


' 
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2that-the Behar. Zamindars:were a: set. of grasping. rackrenting Jandlords and 
*thelr: tenantry. required the protection: of-Governmentí^.,, After,;a movement 
for marriage reform..was initiated. in, Bihar .by.;Munshi;, Peary- Lal | of Arrah, 
GurusPrasad :Sen addressed the following. letter. to, the, Govamment “from 
>ВапкКіриг ›оп»:27::Јиу, 1895,a,.as. „Secretary, Behar, Landlord" S; Association, 
to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the Judicial Department. 


i ээ With»reference to:youri Miscellaneous: No, 38T- G.. (General; Department), dated the 

ba —16%'Мау`1895;.1.ат directed, by, the; Committee ofthe, Bihar Landholder's Associa- 

ayt- tion to ssubmitoasa follows ie, alidese bo aba агабы sud ets ve 

bnaoin a4, Drs top ӨШ О Tae илип olo rp on, on гй узир c7 7 

175 In Bihar, marriage, expenses among the, ,upper;strata.,of, the, Society, comprising the 
castes of Brahmans, Rajputs, Babhans, and Kayests, come under ће, following four 


primary heads :— 
SUN заво get і 32510 5000 ӨН o0 зо adest p esw v A led fie de 
поно A n Tilak 5S nat toipols ai oi. рвов 3; M хюа 
anatasa o 2i hiJabez. сууз, 5 24! oot oval bateeiets 43 Feast (зерл 


омин the clase of Brahmi Were Of Хана Һе Gnd thére, о i Wee can 


ined, the Tilak and Jahez п never come up. to a exorbitant amount, and the 
on Pod, УА fast ite m—fea айс АӨ riot оп dn бй iv8gant scale.* ‘The Tilak and 


Jahez amongs ө next t p їйрөнөг quas aa always ipv and? Tegulbted áccord- 


Wt эб, dl the w on ST Asa 


i ng to 
MO we d $2 Б! нл) +, nih 
Dot ik other EEG items dre i keeping" Mardi expandityre оп "the "above" two me 


ie m no movement amongst these castes for the reduction of the атада" expendi- 


wt: „tures, BUL mas, SA MA x2 зати лі) le von ied rsp пле 
Amiongst Kayests the Tilak’ ‘ah Јан: Were ҺӘ Heavy as amongst thé Rajptits 
and Babhans,-but the expenditure on the other two heads appear to be on a more 


extravagant scale. Of late years a movement has beet Bet on foot for the reduction 


agzi of, ‚the marriage, E „but. tthe, moyement. has not as yet t taken f firm root., It is 
> likely йн, the growth, of, a healthy, public o Sinon ie s expenditure shall be 
"а? red uced 1, ‘and the movement amongst, this c class shall | Spread amongst 0 the’ other Classes 
nm" „also. n Then movement ig is а at Present сі со fined to reducing the Pmount o of Чөк te to, Rs. 61, 
and reduction i in he varlous 5 items co ected, with’ the pr Procession, “buch a de "fir reworks, 


n illuminations limit f number of men composing the И 
звог ju, DV 8 Б inbe 591 m8 п..997 98 ЕЛ RS. prosession, 





Hinan зу MON. uu Д p? 22 vif riv ota runy ndo u awt 
The rules used to be ‘enforced at the beginning by ‘imposing social: ыа but this 


method had to bo abandoned aa it created schisms, and it was found 3 ex Bedléht'to to leave 


ply rthe matter.to,,the good sense of the; parties,,the. leada ШО thg movement taking on 
themselves to foster the. growth of а healthy;public, opinion, all, around. 


:»04:0Amongst:thezother castes the, filekvand;Jahez are: :not«ordinarily; heavy, but thecproce- 
ssion and the feast are always on a scale heavier than the means of parties would 
allow, and as these classes always go by the examples of the classes above them, 

-it is found that even the items cof Пака Jahez hive amongst them a teridéhcy to 
increase. . 
кіші. ni өн? een спои id od: le пони cr enicinos G Ge.) 
э “There? i Rot any-hankéring in!Biharfes'ih -Bengal;fof!getting'University iis. holders 
2988" sonis тамо this'gitripie* réüsofi thit‘marriageatHefe: ‘dre“dt‘an early age, and the 
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12 ^ Ditto - ʻE «contains the proceedings of a meeting held in Calcutta by Maharaja 

vit 8.3 3 t: -Gip Norendro Krishna 'Deb Bahadur, К.С.1.Е., and others, in the direction 
of marriage expense reform. 

з Ditto F contains the proceedings of a monster meeting held by the zamindar 
of Pubna in connection with the expenses on Hindu marriages. 


' Ditto C ` contains the proceedings of a monster meeting held in the Town Hall 
^ of Comilla in Tippera in connection with the above subject. 
^ 7i Ditto iH contains a letter addressed by the agitator, Russick Lal Roy, to the 
Englishman, and the proceedings of a meeting convened: in Гатіик 
in Midnapbre district on the above subject. 


H 
E ot 


d Ditto '* '|  Gdntains an-article of ‘the апалі on the subject of Hindu marriage 

RES expense. - s 

E s E де OE 
Ditto J contains an observation of the Civil and' Military Gazette notirig appre- 
А ciatingly t the actions taken by the Govemmant of Bengal ın the above 
Lo. 77 "eonnection. 
En Ditto `K contains an observation, of the ‘Englishman on the above quoted 
"ss subject. eu nor 


Р 


"Ditto ^ L- contains a letter addressed by Babü Р. Biswas to the /nd/an Mirror. 


Ditto M contains a letter addressed һу one "on the brink of ruin” to the /nd/an 
n . Mirror. ; Р 
Ditto N contains a letter addressed by ‘Babu Hira Lal Shee to tne Statesman. 
Ditto :;-'O contains a letter addressed by Babu .Jatirindra Lal Chatterji to the 
г : Statesman. 
7045 4. й 
Ditto P contains a letter addressed by the agitator, Russick Lal Roy, to the 


Indian Mirror. 


,- Ditto Q contains.a letter addressed by the agitator, Rusik Lal Roy, to the 
Indian Mirror. 


£nclosure R ‘contains the supplement to Banganibasi, a caricature of Russick Lal 
Roy, the agitator.in the.cause of the curtailment of marriage expensas. 

Since last year | have bean up and doing in T matter, addressing the Maharajas, 
Rajas and leaders of our society and the student community in India, especially in 

‘е Bengal.. But had not :your Honour taken the keen personal interest as evinced in the 
“+ Circular orders issed by your Honour, the activity seen in the Hindu Society, and the 
1 ‘spirit of real work. evidenced in the press, the Englishman, the Statesman, the Indian 
Mirror, the Hindu Patriot, the Amrita Bazar Patrika, the Sanjivani, the Hope, the Indian 
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: Nation, the Hitavadi,the Bangavasi,.and:other leading papers, for the adjustment of 
E '' marriage expenses in an amicable way; woüld.not have Бееп шерге or in existence, 
Lg E oan vro 1% 
While | am supported almost universally in my modus ретип], | find [a] few critics 
' who are so uncharitably inclined'to. find fault with me. Му reply to them Js, ‘Father 
forgive them as they:do not know'what.they;are doing". tuu 


'' Thé object of my sending in the enclosure Rais to show your: Honaur the mean taste 
with which the: Hindu: society . .18 governed, now-a-days.* The proprietor of the 
Bangavsi, who indulges in the caricature of me by issuing the cartoon, was punished 

t- fegally the other day for having libelled.a gentleman:!n Calcutta. But I regret he ів 

y " unchanged. =., Пи: ioe en te en talia fte SMS se 

І (O00 о ug А fat. 
к passant in the РНЫ the Statesman has out of good will tackled the question 
"UL "infant marriage” and free social intercourse of,]ndian young,men with young girls 
pn a view to contract a familiarity for the purpose of marriage, in which case the 
guardians of boys will have little or no chance of exacting money from the guardians 
-3 of girls (vide enclosure Chein) o orm слао ts mona l uiuat 
yel s Loon гис rn) yd asper etatus Cos (йили, 
i consider these questions as side issues. The safeguards. ,against the evils of child 
marriage from his standpoint have already been secured by the "Consent Age Act", 
» гапа, ме need hardly waste our. energies, in reviewing this, matter., As regards the 
free mixing of young boys with young girls on the line suggested by the Statesman, 
| am afraid he is labouring under an error. Without first making our boys and girls 
- moral heross, L,cannotyrecommend,s such,a free mixing, „Меге intellectual excellence 
ів even no guarantee against temptations and trials. 
um * ye eds dox ud] {: Ic iur Shey лире neo [м ay 7 
J find that in certain quarters this viclous system of extorting:money from the guardians 
of: gris is supported by the following reasons :— 
^ ud ae by uk cosa bo sati del pegao | Hats 
q That the dowry obtained from the bride's guardian is treated as str/dhan, which is 
^ tle principal: means of her maintenance in.case.she becomas:a widow. .. From my 
experience of mufassal life, | can safely note that.in.ninety cases out of one 
' hundred, the so-called stridhan is swallowed up by the guardians of bridegrooms 


V . Ww for: moré! purposes than ‘one, :. e s 121345 ммк 4 elata 
Adi, ndi 

E 2 anat, the pxtartion is is a time honoured custom. This I contend to be untrue. A 
‘Gtistom (1 am speakihiy here Sf Hindu'society) is based Un Shastric principles 
with its adaptability to the requirements of tinie ‘and * ‘age; ‘having for its object 
Me commonwealth of socie In the Hindu Shastras—the. Manu and the 
з `ЭУапаһаїк<бапһиа—п КЕ сЁтопеутог" ‘dowry’ forcéd from 'the'father or 
т '"guardiàn of Bfldes" (ie 8&., ‘Beyond “his or their mieans)"is held’ id bea huge sin. The 
practice is a later invention, having no /ocus sana upon Shastra, reasons or 

26. rhymes. son o а си Or осман pre du pead vert posvy 128! curi 

пт. сыи. оэ загу). Gal Lar мро, wo te emi col brn, ei. H 
P ra That according ‘to! thet principles of-political: economy (1.6..theofy of.supply and 
xU: . бетайа);: thé prictice of:cóllecting tnoney.Dy the-fathers-of boysfroin.tliose of 
wl. '.girls.is-tenable!! Thexargumientszalso invalidi non.cónstat».vAny one:who has 


T ate ‘Vever-réad‘the\marridge éhapters of Hindu Shastrds wilhdear.eftiphatic testimony 
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to the fact that a marriage is. contracted by solemn’ and sacred promises and 
"bindings, ѕо аз , t9, render the tie indissoluble both forhusband and wife. 1 
respectfully Submit that an article or a product of moral and spirítual contract and 
speculation cannot be bracketted with the trade commodities—rice, cotton, 
salt, sugar, etc. hoc genus omni—the values of which are regulated in the market 
according to their supply and demand. 


1 beg leave to state that | am thankful to Mr. Cotton, your Chief Secretary, for the inter- 
view and kind reception be accorded me here on the subject of mariage expenses. 
He approved of my actions and gave me practical hints as to how | should go оп. | 
am much benefitted by them. 


Your Honour is the master of the situatión, and the moulding of a good destiny of 
Hindu Society in this direction is, | respectfully beg to say, in your Honour's hands, 
when your actions and intentions have been so fully appreciated by'my countrymen as 
Is echoed by the National Congress that recently met in Berhampore. 


In conclusion, І pray that your Honour will be graciously pleased to favour me with 
copies of the replies received by your Honour from the Divisional Commissioners 
and the Associations referred to in your Honour's circular letter above referred to, so 
that | may have a chance to say my say for your Honour's consideration. 

us 


` 
tr ` ` 


Favour of an acknowledgement of the receipt of this letter is most respectfully solicited, 


With a thousand apologies for the trouble | have been giving to your Honour, and with 
a fervent prayer for your Honour's long life, plenty and prosperity. 


М. B. 1 was forced to address the press enclosures H.P.O. in the interest of the 
agitation set on foot. 


The Govemment sent the following reply to Shri Rasik Lal Roy. File 8-M 7) 
(No. 34) No. 2807, dated Calcutta, the 15th August, 1895. 


From N. Bonham-Carter, Esq. Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
General Department, to Babu Russick Lal Roy, Chandmaree Cottage, Darjeeling. 


In complaince with the request contained in your letter, dated the 28th July, 1895, to 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, | am directed to forward herewith 


1. From the Honorary Secretary to the Landholders’ 
Association, Bhagaipur, No. 10, dated the 20th July, _ 
1895. 


2. From the Secretary to the National Muhammadan 
Association, Bhagalpur, Branch, No. 1, dated the 
26th July 1896. 


3. From Secretary, Bihar Landholder's Association, 
dated 27th July, 1895. 
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Copies of replies noted on the margin to Govemment circular No. IT-G., and letters 
Nos. 33-39 T. G., dated 16th May 1895, regarding the reduction of marriage expenses, 


En and to say that copies of any further replies which may be received will be furnished 
EDS. о you in due course. a 27 "as 


NOTES : 
1. Rajendra Prasad, Autobiography (1957), pp. 68-69. 


2. Papers relating, to Munshi Peary Lal's efforts for social reform are preserved in the 
Bihar State Central Archives. 


3. The Behar Times, 26 October, 1900. , , Г А к 
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Reflections on Patterns of Regional 
Growth in India During the Period 
of British Rule 


AMIYA KUMAR BAGCHI 


i. Introduction 


Although there exist several regional or subregional histories of India during 
the British period, there has been little systematic attempt to compare 
growth patterns as between different regions. Such an attempt is worth- 
while for several reasons. We are interested in the dynamics of the regional 
societies on their own, but it is not possible to get a perspective on such 
dynamics if we do not have some standard of comparison. That standard 
of comparison normally makes much better sense if it comes from India 
than if it is derived from a German palatinate or a Turkish satrapy. Secondly, 
the macroeconomic constraints can be bet.er understood when we can see 
their impact on smaller entities. In particular, regional stratification can be 
an aspect of the general processes of uneven development under colonia- 
lism. In fact, region-specific predictions can provide a test for transregional 
or . supraregional . hypotheses. . 


At the moment, the most thorough account of the location of large-scale 
industries before independence starts explicitly with a Weberian perspective. 
- That account, however, does not even begin to explain the rate of growth 
of different industries or the t/ming of their establishment in the different 
regions of India. The usual Weberian requirements of the availability of 
raw materials and a market merely provide the necessary conditions for 
the survival of an industry, once established, in a colonial context, but do 
not at all explain the failure of many industries to be established at all or to 
grow. The regional dimensions of the Indian market have hardly been 
explored anyway. . The Weberian.approach does have the merit of explicitly 
:bringing in the geographical constraints. on development. But those 
constraints are subject to alteration.through government policies, behaviour 
of social ск апа ѕо оп. 


In this assay one of the foatuies with which- we shall he concerned is How 
.the basic mechanism of colonial exploitation of India revealed itself regio- 
-nally; and how:the.working of that mechanism was modified by the working 
of region-specific factors.--In particular, how did. the colonial set-up 
"facilitate or thwart the survival;and growth of:capitalist.classes in. different 
sparts: of India?*. How: did: land relations conjointly. with other colonial 
‘policies, in different parts of the country, influence-(a) the formation of a 
capitalist class, (b) the pattern of public investment, (c) the relations between 
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agriculture and industry, and (d) relations between capital and labour? 
Although. we.raise these questions we do not pretend to answer them 
within the compass of this essay. Apart from limitations of space, there are 
limitations of data: we до пої have inter-regionally comparable data on the 
growth or decline of small-scale industries. We do have Blyn's work 

on regional growth rates in agriculture from 1891—92 onwards? but these 
have to be supplemented by detailed analyses of agricultural growth rates. 
In the latter part of this essay | have used the work of M. M. Islam and 


e Saugata Mukherji on growth rates in agriculture in Bengal. But for other 


regions similar work is yet to be accomplished. 


These data gaps are eviderce of lacunae not only in empirical work, but also 
in the conceptual apparatus employed. Most of the available work concen- 


' trated only on large-scale industries. While such work is extremely 


valuable, it still can depict only the peaks of the structure of domination 
in the Indian economy: the movements lower down can alter the positions 
of the peaks and:can; so to speak, elevate or depress the whole mountain 


.range. Our partial and. impressionistic account of the structure of the 


capitalist class and of relations between agriculture and industry are to be 
seen as preliminary sampling -work for delineating the-dynamics and the 
structure of economic development in.colonial India; This attempt will 
hopefully provoke others, to collect and analyze relevant data bearing on the 
questions raised. ` : x 


D € " * 
es , ave " Ёё 


‘Il. - Differential rates of colonial: penetration in western and 


eastern India and their impact on export surpluses: ‘processes of 


‚ export- -led exploitation 


E Bengal chari is; Bengal, Bihar and Orissa) was the original stamping ground 
_ of British colonialism in India. : The resources of eastern India provided the 


! 


wherewithal to the British for the conquest of the rest of India. "From this 
point of view, it is the aggregate output of the region of exploitation and 
the part that the government could Squeeze out for maintaining an army and 
engaging in warfare that is crucially important. —We:do'not have comparable 
data on the outputs of Bengal, Madras and Bombay Presidencies in the 
eighteenth century,? or, for:that matter, for the nineteenth century... But 


‘we know'that Bengal's surplus revenue was regularly utilized by the British 


Government to meet the deficits of the:Presidencies of. Pampay and Madras 
-iù the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. s ; 

The British, however, were not a “country” power bat a transoceanic imperial 
power. They were not interested in carving out an empire in India simply 
because they could have a masnad in Delhi: they мөге" interested in taking 
‘the tribute Gut of the country.' From this point of view also, Bengal pro- 


‘vided much the biggest base of exploitation, particularly before the crushing 


of Tipu ‘Sultan in the South ‘and the Marathas in the West and North of 
India. “Even after the British had established their hegemony over the rest 


`of India, ‘Bengal continued to ': provigs the Digest out base ‘to the 


British." ` 
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We сап go a little further and say that even more than the total volume of 
export, it is the surplus of export over imports, particularly of merchandise, 
that provided the bacterial culture for the fattening 'of the colonial interests. 
When Lambert enquired into the trade and commerce of Bengal, he had no 
difficulty in arriving at a figure of the drain of the annual product of Bengal.§ 
The contemporary observers realized easily that under the general umbrella 
of protection provided, by the East India Company, private European mer- 
chants ‘were earning vast profits: whatever quarrel there was, was about the 
sharing of spoils. Prinsep divided remittable "private accumulation" 
(apart from dividends on the securities of the East India Company earned 
‘by Europeans, and surplus public revenues) as between Bengal and Madras 
and Bombay as follows (figures in Rs. lakhs)?: 


Bengal А Civil 21.5 
Military 19.0 

Commercial 33.5 

Law 4.0 

Retail-trade 8.0 

m la Indigo-workers 4.0 

. Mortgage, houses, etc. 5.0 


| 


| Total 


E 95.0 

Madras & Bombay — Civil 11.0 
Military 19.0 

Commercial, etc. 12.0 


E 


EN 
№ 
о 


Total 


„It is only in days of greater sophistry that the fact of the continual extraction 

of a political and mercantile tribute from India could be glossed over and 
denied altogether. ^ |t is partly because of this lying sophistry that our 
use of the export surplus on merchandise account-as a first approximation 
to the degree of exploitation has to be defended. 


In ordinary international accounts if a country shows a persistent surplus 
of exports over imports, then the balance accumulates as claims against 
foreign countries plus reserves of gold or of foreign currencies. If we 
scrutinise Indian balance of trade accounts (excluding "invisibles" for the 
moment) before independence, we find that while India had a persistent 
balance of trade surplus, Europeans were all the time accumulating claims 
against India in the forms of ownership of private capital and holdings of 
public securities of various kinds. The stock answer is to point to the 
payments for invisible services and to imports of gold and silver as the items 
which more than counterbalanced the favourable balance of trade account. 
However, as it has been aptly put, payments for invisibles are often difficult 
to compute because no services were rendered in the first place. In the 
Indian case, the invisibles would consist of those parts of Home Charges, 
military expenditures abroad, etc., for which no goods were received in 
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India. These were straight political tributes and covered up an unrequited 
export surplus. Then there were the charges for banking, insurance, and 
shipping services. Finally, there were the remittances on profits of business 
and employment. It is difficult to accept these payments also as quid 
pro quo for straight commercial transactions, for the Europeans' position 
was built up and bolstered by the political arrangements of colonialism: 
Indians were simply denied entry into most of these profitable fields on one 
pretext or another. Needless їо ѕау, the accumulation of capital done: by 
British businesses in India was effected almost entirely by the reinvestment 
of profits made in India. The initial base for that capital, as in the case of 
tea gardens, was very often control over land and labour conferred almost 
gratuitously on the Europeans by the British Government. 


It would at fírst appear that imports of gold and silver are on a different 
footing altogether. However, most of the imports of silver at least since 
1850 (and probably earlier too) was for the purpose of silver coinage! 
By refusing to introduce currency notes on a. large scale, the Government 
of India imposed an immense burden on Indians, and this burden increased 
greatly during the years 1872—1892 when silver depreciated continuously.!3 
Gold imports were for the most part for hoarding purposes, but in the nine- 
teenth century at least they accounted for considerably less than half of the 
total imports of bullion and treasure. The motives for hoarding were 
connected with the dominance of zamindars and princes among the men of 
property in India, the unfavourable climate for private iridustrial investment 
in India created by British colonialism, and the great uncertainty associated 
with fluctuations in harvests and agricultural prices in an underdeveloped, 
and retrogressive, agrarian economy. It would take us too long to analyse 
these motives in this paper and would amount to a digression from the main 
theme. 


The real argument against the use of export surplus as an index of exploita- 
tion is that it is almost certain to underestimate its effects. Among the 
items of import figure the consumption by Europeans resident in India and 
the import of military stores for purposes of imperial! defence. Furthermore, 
many of the imports—particularly of government stores and railway engines 
and materials—were virtually tied to Britain as a source, and were overpriced. 
For similar reasons, there would be a downward bias in the figures of Indian 
exports. We would have to add the true value of imports springing only 
from the needs of the colonial rulers to the true value of the export surplus 
in order to arrive at a proper measure of exploitation. 


On the other hand, the use of the export surplus as an approximate index of 
exploitation has the virtue of emphasizing that in a colonial context, the 
mechanism for expansion of exports is that of export-led exploitation rather 
than that of export-led growth. It is the beed for remitting the increased 
Spoils earned in the colonized country that provides the drive for increasing 
exports. In an imperial payments framework within which India had a 
crucial role to play, the export surplus further provided the wherewithal for 
balancing accounts within those countries with which Britain happened 
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to run a deficit. Both these objectives were abundantly clear to British 
policy-makers and merchants when China was "opened" to trade in opium, 
but the imperial strategists never lost sight of them when the payments 


System became more tangled .*4 


Export and import figures are available separately for the major ports of 
British India : Calcutta, Bombay; Madras and Rangoon. Figures of total 
exports and imports of the littoral Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and - 
We have taken these 
figures to represent the exports and imports of the hinterlands of the four 
major ports (excluding Rangoon) and their susbidiary minor ports. In 
Tables 1 and 2 are plotted five-yearly averages of exports, and of the surplus 


м 





Madras апа the province of Sind are also availble. 


of merchandise exports over merchandise imports, respectively. 


TABLE 1 


Five-Yearly Averages of Total Exports of Merchandise from the 
four major regions.of India 'Rs. '000) 


Period Bengal 


1871/72 to 1875/76 241,510 


1876/77 to 1880/81 301,708 
1881/82 to 1885/86 340,591 
1886/87 to 1890/91 375,250 
1891/92 to 1895/96 432,511 
1896/97 to 1900/01 484,468 
1901/02 to 1905/06 589,400 
1906/07 to 1910/11 770,956 
1911/12 to 1915/16 924,299 


1916/17 to 1920/21 1,291,319 
1921/22 to 1925/26 1,301,795 
1926/27 to 1930/31 1,304,679 
1931/32 to 1935/36 630,490 


1936/37 to 1938/39 807,199 
(3 yearly averages) : 


Bombay 


220,962 
225,443 
319,711 
369,856 
384,710 
326,220 
437,654 
b10,123 
580,092 
879,693 
1,026,661 
705,441 
313,425 


402,803 


Madras 


67,230 

76,240 

83,486 
102,853 
116,311 
116,467 
141,017 
190,032 
240,502 
262,711 
347,084 
412,343 
254,045 


367,689 


Sind 


10,969 
13,363 
33,244 
38,118 
61,669 
54,355 
119,152 
173,445 
240,926 
239,235 
345,260 
253,722 
144,620 


225,283 


Sources : Annual Statements of the Trade and Navigation of British India (Computed in 
the Statistical Bureau, Director General of Statistics, Government of India) and 
Annual Statements of the Trade and Navigation of the Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies and of the Province of Sind (separately for each region), 
and Government. of India, Commercial Intelligence and Statistics Department, 
Annual Statements of the Seaborne Trade of India, Vol. 11. 
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TABLE 2 
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fox 


Five-Yearly Averages of Export Surplus (Export Minus Import of 


Merchandise) of different regions of 


India. 


€—————————————————————————————Ó————— — B 





Period ‘Bengal Bombay Madras ' . Sind” 
1871/72.to 1875/76 73,123 101,612 31,568 5,955 
1876/77 to 1880/81 109,819 71,302 39,496 2,896: 
1881/82 to 1885/86 . 119,006 109,532 36,528 · 13,033 
1886/87 to 1890/91... 118,716 95,302 43308 | —3,183 
1891/92 to 1895/96 ‚ 155,955 · 102,802 52,775 1,478 
1896/97 to 1900/01 166,726 — 21,470 53,701 1,897 
1901/02 to 1905/06 214,400 105,626 60,300 33,433 
1906/07 to 1910/11 272,716 82,204 85,520 37,200 
1911/12 to 1915/16 303,256 58,120 83,924 82,693 
1916/17 to 1920/21 275,331 40,744 103,945 37,381 
1921/22 to 1925/26 399,914" 118,437 - 143,845 55,221 
1926/27 to 1930/31: 502,749 —99,691  :167,2267  —61,224 
1931/32 to 1935/36 269,338 | —208,923 95,566 17,873 
1936/37 to 1938/39 336,967 . —214,488 136,634 45,087 
(3 yearly averages) 





Sources’: As in Table 1, tw 


If there are limitations to the use of aggregate data on export surplus as a 
rough index of exploitation, there might be even greater reservations against 
the use of regional data on export surplus as rough indices of the regional 
burdens of exploitation. First of all, there might be abrupt-or long-term 
changes in the hinterlands of the different ports brought about by changes 
in communications net-works, particularly railways in the case of India. 
While this danger would be considerable before the 1870s, by the end of 
the nineteenth century this had been considerably minimized. -Already 
by 1878, most of the arterial railways connecting the major ports with the 
hinterland—such as the East Indian, the Great Indian Peninsular, the Madras, 
the Bombay, Baroda and Centra! India, and the Sind, Punjab and Delhi 
lines—had been laid down.!5 Between 1878 and 1901 the railway lines 
had’ béén extended from about 8,500 to about 23,000 miles, but much of 
the new mileage was in the nature of military lines as in North-west India, 
__ог were meant to connect gaps between lines, or connect famine-prone ,. 
areas with the rest of the country. In the course of these changes the most 
important shift probably occurred in the hinterlands of Karachi and Bombay, 
the former gaining at the cost of the latter. But it is most unlikely that 
Calcutta “апа Bombay—the two most important ports—could have gained 
in relation ‘to each other." By: 1914; the hinterlands of the different ports 
were supposed to have been fixed enough: for a government publication to 
compute the following table (Table 3): 
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. TABLE 3 

Percentages of Provincial Trade passing'through different major 

: ; ports. : ; 
Province . Calcutta, — Bombay Madras Karachi 
Bengal ` we Sal E oe 64 ‘8. у Pa 
Madrasé ` =’ 2 "7 1 70 ' 
Bombay : ЕЕ Жз шнш DeL IO A1 ^*^ 09 Xs sae 
‘United PrivincSs ` "^ 20 10: - vix ' 12 
Bihar ànd Orissa: t. 5 42 : 1 (1 EB 
Punjab ~ ^ е 2 3° - ао 42 
Central Provinces and Berar 5 А 49 Viel m 
Assam ` ЗБ. € * uu ъа КЙ 
Sind and British Baluchistan a aN sath 75 
Rajputana & Central India 2 16 4d i 1: 
Nizam's Territory zw 31 6 р 


Mysore : i a "ow 21 


Sources : ‘Dept. of Statistics, Govt. of India, Review of. the Trade of India {п 1913-14 (by 
| G. Findlay Shirras) (Calcutta, 1914), p. 51. 


oe гї у 


Of course, 'the hinterlands might be changitig continually,- and so might the 
importing population served bythe different ports.: A priori, it would seem 
that changes in relative freight rates would induce changes in actual flows 
of goods along different lines. -But Indian railways worked under explicit 
or implicit ` collusive arrangements. or under government regulations or 
rates; much of the time there were also shortages of wagons. While the 
delineation of the effective: hinterlands of the different ports should be the 
subject of detailed research, our guess about relative stability-of the outlines 
of hinterlands of major ports cannar be dismissed out of hand.7® 
D de nC Н 

A second complication would seem to arise from the fact that the exploita- 
tive mechanism of the British Government was a supra-regional one : while 
military and civil establishments would be distributed regionally, their ex- 
penses would be paid out of a central pool.. This would have contradictory 
effects on the export surplus figures... If- -the salaries of some government 
officers’stationed in Calcutta are paid out of.the revenues of the Central 
'Provinces, and if these officers import goods for their own consumption; 
these would swell. import figures and understate the export surplus gene- 
rated in the hinterland of Calcutta. On the other side, if these officers remit 
their savings to England, this would have a tendency to swell the export 
figures. Itis difficult to judge а priori which would be the dominant pattern. 
‘Until 1910, Calcutta was the capital of India. It could be argued that unless 
the spending-saving patterns. of Europeans in eastern India were widely 
different from the spending-saving patterns of, say, Europeans in Madras 
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or Bombay, and/or unless there were systematic flows of subsidies as 
between different regional administrations and between the Central ad- 
nistration and the régions, the regional export surplusfigures could be: uséd 
as first approximations to the burdens imposed by coloniaism of the different 

. tegions.!? МА нс оа n 
With these preliminary remarks out of the way, we can briefly analyze the 
"figures in Tablé 1 and 2. Between 1871/72 and 1895796, the rates of ` 
growth of exports of Bombay, Bengal and Madras are remarkably similar, 
although Sind grows fastest during this period. But if we take the period 
from 1896/97 up to 1915/16, the rate of growth of exports from Bombay 
lags considerably behind the, rates of growth of exports from Bengal and 
Madras, and, of course, Sind. After a short flurry of growth between 1916/17 
and 1925/26, Bombay again falls behind Calcutta and Madras. Sind’s 
relative rate of growth decelerates after 1915/16. In the: agricultural 
depression which really started in India after 1925/26, all the regions lose, 
but Bombay loses most heavily in корына, terms, followed by Sind, 
Bengal and Madras. : : 


The. behaviour Of export surpluses as between different regions is even 
more disparate. With the sole exception of the initial five-year period of 
771871/72 to 1875/76, Bengal generated the largest export surplus” among 
all the régions in every period. In fact from 1896/97 onwards, Bengal's 
export surplus exceeded the export surpluses of all the different regions put 
together. Furthermore, we also notice that while Bengal and Madras never 
had an import ‚Surplus, Sind and Bombay produced import surpluses - in 
several-.quinquennia. In fact, Bombay had an import surplus over the whole 
period: from, 1926/27 to 1938/39. The origins of the import surpluses . in 
Sind and Bombay are different : in the case, of -Sind they. were caused by 
heavy: -public , expenditure, on railways (in the late-nineteenth century), pri- 
marily for military purposes, апа, irrigation works. For. the period 1896/97 
to 1900/01, the-import-surplus in Bombay was: caused by-the effects of the 
famines, of 1896/97- апа. 1899/1900; апа of the plague which;caused a 
decline in the exports;of cotton yarn from. Bombay to China. But the import 
surpluses of Bombay in other periods are organically connected with the 
growth. of ап Indian: UN Glass- кайны г industrial investment. in 
thei western. regions- =... C). ERD 4 àp0.enes E 
TX oh A ў pode, RSENS pau d ‚ antow T. 
Even during the Безда. when the exports of Bombay were: expanding: almoni 
as fast.as the exports of Bengal, рай of-the buoyancy was.caused by the ôx- 
ports.6f crude cotton: manufactures in :the shape of. cottonotwist and :уаёп, 
апа соагѕе cotton.cloth; particularly to Japan and: China, and:later om mainly 
torrChinas Although Greaves;' Cotton: were làárge^ exporters in ‘the <field, 
most'of thé exports originated from Indian mills: Meanwhile in Ahmedabad 
an. exclusively: Indianzowned ‘cotton 'milluindustry was!expanding tozsupply 
theshomei market: ini cotton cloethiiAfter.the -plague: disaster: at:the. end pof 
the/nineteenth.century^and the beginning ofthe: twentieth century; Bombay 
miills'also' begamto turii‘towards’ theshome*market;‘supplying: cotton yarn: ito 
haridloom: weaversiandy weaving coarse; cottonscloth: themselves:!§ 7 argin 
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By contrast,;in eastern India, all the major -exports were controlled by 
European businessmen : they..invested in tea plantations, jute mills, jute 
exporting businesses, and controlled the export trade in hides and skins, 

shellac and other commodities. - Cotton mills in eastern India remained 
primarily spinning mills either exporting abroad or catering to the needs of 
the handloom weavers. While this concentration on exportables would 
explain the continued buoyancy of exports in eastern India and in Madras 
after 1895—96, this would not explain why export surpluses expanded as 
fast as, or even faster than, exports. The hypothesis here is that since 
business їп all parts of India other than western India was dominated by 
Europeans, as exports rose, overseas remittances also rose, thus widening 
the gap between exports and imports, pari passu with increasing exports. 

By contrast, in western India, since business was controlled by Indians, the 
profits would be reinvested in India, thus leading to rises in imports. Furs. 
thermore, because of the structure of control of business in European- 
dominated regions, which precluded the employment of Indians in managerial 
or supervisory positions and also thwarted the growth of labour organiza- 
tions, there was no trickling down of increasing incomes to lower-income 
groups, By contrast, there may have been a greater degree of diffusion of 
increases in incomes in western India, leading to an increase in importables 
and contraction in the supply of those: exportables which could be con- 
sumed at, home. 


We have. already pointed out some of the limitations to the use of the export 
surplus figures as even rough indices of the regional burdens of colonial 
exploitation. We should point to another possible reservation. Our inter- 
pretation of the origin of the export-import gaps and their movement would 
be vitiated if it happened that Indian traders or other Indian (or for that 
matter foreign) capitalists invested their profits from eastern (or southern) 
India in industries in western India. Although the capital flows within India 
in, the British period have not been analyzed, whatever crude evidence 
is available: indicates that this did not happen on any large scale before 1939. 
If, for example, the Birlas with their trading base in eastern India invested in 
Gwalior in Western India, the Tatas, with their base in Western India invested 
in the iron and steel complex, in and near Jamshedpur; most other capitalists 
tended to invest in locations near their trading bases 1? 


lll. On some characteristics of the capitalist classes in different 
regions of India ana their history during the British Period. 


We have postulated that some at least of the difference between the burdens 
of:exploitation as between eastern. and western India can be attributed to 
the fact that the dominant capitalist class in western India had a very large 
Indian.component, whereas the capitalist strata dominating manufacturing, 
plantations and mining, and: large- scale banking and external' trade in eastern 
India was almost entirely, European, particularly before the First World War. 
|. have. analyzed: elsewhere the. behaviour patterns of European capitalists, 
and of the Parsi caplitalists,in western; India and.the reasons for their success.” 5 
Thére is besides a, large- literature, on, the. Parsis.* n . There are also books 
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on Ahmedabad.** and valuable articles on the industrial growth of Ahmeda- 
bad and the socio-cultural influences on such growth.*$ . 


But these studies are still ИЕ ‘seats they do not delineate the 
structure of the Gujarati capitalist class nor do they indicate the links of the 
big Gujarati capitalists to the Gujarat region as a whole. The different 
Volumes of the Gazetteers of the Bombay Presidency contain materials which 
throw interesting light on the composition of the capitalist class in Gujarat 
at the beginning of British rule (that is, in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century) , and help to establish that there was already a capitalist class in 
Gujarat in a discernible sense at that time. Furthermore, this class mana- 
ged to survive into the third quarter of the' nineteenth century when modern, 
large-scale, cotton mills began: to grow up in Bombay and Ahmedabad. 


In the latter part of this section |, shal! turn to a detailed analysis of the fun- 
ctional composition of the Gujarati capitalist class. .Before | do that, | 
mention, some of the important contrasts between the histories of the: capi- 
talist classes in eastern India. and in western India. n Bengal just prior to 
British conquest, the, external trade and shipping were controlled by Gujarati 
merchants and shipowners, and much of the wholesale trade and organized 
banking were in the hands of upcountry traders and financiers, such as the 
house of Jagat Seth. With British conquest, Indian merchants and 
shipowners were quickly eliminated from external trade, and more slowly 
but no less surely, from wholesale tade as well. Some Indian merchants 
thrived as collaborators of the British, but in this game in which Europeans 
held all the political cards, the Indians were quickly worsted. The failure 
of the Agency Houses in 1830s sealed the fate of most of the big Indian 
merchants and financiers as businessmen; the failure of the Union Bank 
and the winding up of the business enterprises of Dwarakanath Tagore 
marked the end of large-scale Indian business in eastern India for quite 
some time. it, has been hypothesized that the elimination of Indian 
business from eastem India was not difficult, because big Marwari or 
Gujarati merchants had other areas of India to fall back upon. However, 
this hypothesis does not explain why Bengali merchants who had nowhere 
else to go also failed to put up much resistance. Political control by'the 
British seems to be the decisive factor in this phase of struggle of Indian 
capitalists to keep themselves alive as capitalists. 


In Ahmedabad and Gujarat a local business class, some of whom may have 
been immigrants from Rajasthan, had developed and come to dominate 
the Gujarat economy and much of the external trade of Gujarat by the end 
of the seventeenth and the beginning of eighteenth century. While 
Asian shipping was virtually eliminated from the Bay of Bengal even before 
the formal conquest of Bengal by the British, Indian and Arab shipowners 
continued to control the shipping and much of the external trade in Gujarat 
‘even upto the end of the eighteenth century. іп fact, Indian traders were 
in control of a considerable part of the extemal trade in western India 
including Gujarat throughout the nineteenth century, although both Indian 
shipping and shipbuilding declined under the impact of colonialism. The 
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ability of Indian capitalists to survive-in western India is to be ascribed to 
several factors: the continued need of the British for collaborators until the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century?" the resistance of the Marathas 
until 1818 and the survival of some of the principalities like Baroda, Gwalior 
and Indore, and perhaps the relative smallness-of the export base of Bombay- 
Gujarat compared with that of Bengal. 


Along with the capitalist strata, handicrafts also survived to a greater extent 
in Gujarat and westem India than in Bengal : in Bengal, handloom pro- 
duction had become very greatly dependent on external trade and on organi- 
zation by the East India Company. When the external trade in handlooms 
collapsed, and the intemal market was invaded by British manufactures, 
handloom weavers had no alternative but to cut their prices in a desperate 
attempt to survive, and when that failed to work, to fall back upon agricul- 
ture. There were no indigenous capitalist strata who in their own interest 
might have tried to put up some resistance against this process of de-industri- 
alization. We shall see later that the survival of some of the artisan groups 
in Ahmedabad into the late nineteenth century had important implications 
for the growth of industry and labour relations in Ahmedabad. 


By the time the Gazetteers of the Bombay Presidency came to be written, 
many of the features of the Gujarati capitalist class had been eroded or obli- 
terated by the action of colonialism, so that we have to resort to a kind of 
‘commercial archaeology” in -order to decipher the distinguishing marks 
of the surviving elements. The Gazetteers are themselves eloquent on the 
decline of the capitalist strata. We learn, for instance, that in the Navsari 
division of the Baroda State "the bankers (were) a declining class.” 
Many of the old banking houses of Baroda city also had declined, partly 
owing to the cessation of the practice of bankers lending to the state in 
anticipation of revenue.®° 


In’ Surat bankers had declined from the position of discounting and cashing 
bills of exchange, and acting as deposit banks for small savers, to that of having 
‘to invest their funds in moneylending or, much more rarely, in the few 
joint-stock companies that had sprung up.3! In Broach, "fifty years ago. 
[1820] savings were to a large extent placed in the hands of private bankers, 
who on such deposits, allowed interest at the rate-of three per cent. Since 
that time the practice would seem to have fallen into disuse. Even with 
‘the Bank of Bombay the amount of deposits is small, while the credit of the 
native bankers has not recovered the shock of the failures that took place 
between 1864 and 18673? The Broach Gazetteer also records how 
the operations of the Bank: of Bombay, which was subsidized by the 
interest-free deposit of the treasury balances, had favoured the Europeans 
and Eurasians at the expense of the Indian dealers in cotton, so that "the 
greater part of the cotton trade is now [1 875] carried on by Europeans and 
Eurasians, only about one-eighth remaining in the hands of the local capi- 
.talists."**  However,'in Ahmedabad, and to a lesser extent, in Surat and 
"Вгоасћ, апа even in the rural Kaira district, functional specialization among 
‘bankers and financiers survived to a remarkable degree. 
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First -of all. bankers were distinguished from . mioney-changers. Then 
the bankers themselves were divided into several classes the clearest de- 
‘marcation being perhaps observed in Ahmedabad : "At present, it may be 
said, that the first class: banking firms of the district employ their capital 
chiofly i in loans,-but also in buying and selling bills of exchange,in insurance, 
and in gambling. They also act as agents іп the purchase of cotton, for 
firms in Bombay and elsewhere, and at times speculate in that article on 
their own account. A few in Viramgam and Dholera make advances on 
cotton to:large landholders, and even keep agents, gumastas, to tour through 
the villages. of their connection to collect outstanding debts and obtain new 
‘constituents. The majority, however, chiefly confine their loan transac- 
tions to a second class of bankers such as are to be found in all the towns 
and.many of the larger villages, men who work beyond the limits of their 
own capital and who, to money lending.and a small exchange business, 
add an export trade in produce for which their intimate business relations 
with the agriculturalists afford especial facility. They advance money. on 
cotton crops and at the same time buy for forward delivery. Large sums 
are withdrawn- by these persons, when.the Government assessments are 
falling due, from the first-class banking ‘houses їп Ahmedabad with which 
they have credit. Lowest of all in the ladder of professional moneylender 
is the village shopkeeper, who is generally a vania but sometimes a Bohora, 
a Brahman, a Bhatia, a Luhana, or a bares. 


a 


Along ‘with the functional specialization a bankers went the generally 
thrifty habits of the rich people, and a low level of interest rates atleast for the 
more “creditworthy” class-of borrowers. · The rates of: interest may of course, 
‘have been pulled down Бу. the closing of opportunities of investments: the 
compilers of the Gazetteers vacillate between attributing it to a low marginal 
réturn on investment and to the supposed improvement in’ ‘law and order" 

brought about by' British rule. Owing to the contraction of former outlets 
for capital and the conservative disinclination of old houses to turn their 
money into new. channels, a resident merchant or banker of unblemished 
repute can raise a Joan in.the city of Ahmedabad for a short period at four 
and sometimes as low as two per 'cent per annum. That is the rate he 
would also allow for deposits..;' The second class banker or merchant can 
obtain advance from, one of the first class at from three to Six per. cent if, he is 
а, known and, approved .client.. 
As for rural clionts, ' ‘the most substantial of the rural classes borrow, ‘pot from 
their village shopkeeper, but from the banker in the neighbouring town. From 
such clients no: mortgage: or even ропа ог security. is ordinarily required. 
А sufficient. guarantee is to be the- honourable position-in his village. which 
has. been transmitted:to him by-generations of ancestors. - Small advances 
are merely entered in his current. account like ап ordinary- shop debt, and 
even if-the sum be large, the only. additional precaution.is to cast up the acc- 
cunt and take an admission of the’ correctness.of the balance upon a.receipt 
‘stamp. The average rate об interest is, 7i .per ^cent but- _ occasionally. it 
типѕлаѕ -high as-nine: or:as low as six. percent. The great mass „of Kanbi 
cultivators and others on a, similar footing, : :being. already encumbered : with 
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debt up to, though not, as a rule, beyond their assets, are not considered so 
perfectly trustworthy... Generally it may be said that this class can only 
obtain loans on stamped bonds with or without securities, but that they are 
left free to realize the produce of their fields as they please. The rate of 
interest they pay varies from twelve to eighteen per cent exclusive of a 
premium... Finally we come to the lowest order of landholders, including 
notoriously insolvent Kanbis and the great majority of Kolis, who fail to get 
more favourable treatment, not only because of their almost invariable 
poverty, but because of the stigma which still attaches to them as a caste. 
Such persons at the opening of the cultivating season (June-July), if the 
rains are favorable, obtain grain for seed and subsistence, repayable when 
the crop is reaped at an enhancement of twentyfive to fifty, and in extreme 
cases even 100 per cent of the quantity advanced.” 


Thus we have crossed the whole terrain from the gentle slopes of credit 
relations among the upper income groups to the steep gradient of extreme 
exploitation; the extreme is not really reached with the poor peasants, but 
with the landless, who were not terribly indebted since nobody except per- 
haps their employers would lend to them. 


Naturally too much should not be made of the capitalist relations prevailing 
in the Gujarat towns and villages, not certainly relations that are supposed 
to conform to the absurdly simple axiom of competitive capitalism. Although 
credit relations were well-developed, capital markets Were grossly imper- 
fect; although labour had become a commodity, the "supplier" could not 
sell as much as he liked in any market he liked. Various forms of debt 
bondage, and nearly servile relationships, bound the landless labourers or 
artisans to traders, moneylenders and landlords.!? 


With these qualifications out of the way, we can concentrate on some of 
the more interesting features of the capitalist class. The functions of 
banker, trader and landlord. were still sufficiently distinct for them to have 
group specialization. The fusion into an unholy exploitative trinity bur- 
dening the cultivator was extremely incomplete, if the process had begun 
atall. The wealthiest bankers were still powerful! enough in many regions 
to offer effective competition even to the state-backed Bank of Bombay. 
Artisans were still considered sufficiently creditworthy in many cases to 
be charged moderate rates of interest, and land certainly was not the pre- 
dominant asset of interest to the wealthy.” 


The functional differentiation between the different classes of village 
moneylenders, town sowcars, and rich bankers in Ahmedabad or Broach 
was preserved during the period of Maratha rule by the severe restrictions 
that were placed on the acquisition of land by outsiders and by anybody at 
all without the consent of the village panchayat and the pati. With the 
imposition of British rule the authority of the village panchayat was gradually 
undermind, individual ownership of land became the norm even when, 
formally, revenue assessments might be made on a collective basis, and 
moneylenders or bankers found it much easier than before to acquire land, 
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The abolition of laws against usury and the gradual disintegration of handi- 
crafts in towns and villages hastened this process of greater involvement 
of bankers and moneylenders with landownership at various levels and the 
blurring of the distinction between the vilage vania and the town sowcar.? 


But this distinction did survive to a greater extent in Gujarat than in most 
other parts of India. This may be attributed to the greater degree of deve- 
lopment’ of capitalist strata in that region. In the next section we take a 
look at the land relations in different parts of India in order to see whether 
a significant role can be attributed to them in explaining the development 
of capitalist. classes in different regions, and ultimately, in explaining © Mid 
differences in Шр, patterns of economic growth.. ; 


IV. Production relations in agriculture іп different regions of India 
and their bearing on the, development of capitalist strata 


The bearing of productionrelations i in agriculture on capitalist (or any other 
kind of) growth in India is a vast and complicated subject. We need to 
know the relations of the state 1o the revenue-payers; the relations of the 
revenuepayers to other superior right-holders (if any) and to cultivators 
exercising some ownership rights; the distribution of ownership of landwhere 
such ownership is unambiguously determined; the distribution of operational 
holdings of land; the relations of owners to tenants with various degrees 
of security of tenure; the conditions of agricultural labourers and their rela- 
tions to their employers or maliks. We need to know the relations of'land- 
lords, cultivating owners; ‘tenants with supirior rights, and tenants-at-will, 
and agricultural of other kinds of labours, "bonded or free, to moneylenders, 
traders and bankers. We need to determine the proportiens of the outputs 
of land and village industries going to the different classes of people. We 
need to determine the access to information, markets and channels: of 
investment open to classes with some investible surplus at their command 
and the alternative rates of return to be obtained from ownership of land, 
its ‘operation, moneylending, trading and real capital formation, or any 
combination of these activities. We have to know the’ relation between 
agricultural development and industria! growth, ‘both ‘regionally and. over 
India as a whole. Апа we-have to be constantly awdre’of the way the 
colonial system and its chariges affect | the different „components of this 
network of'relations. - ^" . 
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Here what we shall do, in conformity with the perspective in the rest of the 
paper, is to concentrate: on the contrast between histories of land tenure 
and revenue in eastern and western India. Hunter could write as late as 
in 1881 : "As the land furnishes thé main source of Indian revenue, so the 
assessment of the land tax is the main work of Indian: administration.” %4 
The ‘obsession of the British with land revenue settlements started with 
their’ conquest of Bengal: It-was from the proceeds of the plündér of 
Bengal that they derived the where-withal for the conquest of the rest of 
India, besides sending anywhere between £1.5 million and over £4.70 
mitiion annually abroad as the political booty in the last quarter of the eigh- 
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teenth century. Lambert had ‘already exposed the pretence that this 
was simply a redirection of the tribute that had been sent to Delhi.*?* The 
amount of the tribute was more than doubled by the British and no part of 
it came back to stimulate. internal trade or economic activity. In achieving 
their ends, of course, the British turned the whole system of land relations 
several times over : the Permanent Settlement of Comwallis was merely 
setting the seal of approval on a system which promised in perpetuity a 
much higher level of revenue than had ever been extracted by the Mughal 
Emperors or the Nawabs of Bengal. By the haptam and pancham laws of 
of 1799 and 1812, the East India Company gave almost unlimited powers 
‘to the zamindars. -But since there was no restriction on the subleasing of 
the rights of zamindars, intermediary rights between the cultivating peasan- 
try and the zamindars grew apace. By the Bengal tenancy laws, of 1859 
and 1885, the hands of the so-called occupancy. ryots (who might or might 
not be actual cultivators or even supervisors of cultivation) were streng- 
.thened. But the lot of the poor peasantry and the agricultural labourers 
was not improved by such legislation. : 


The legal forms of land tenure arrangements in Gujarat were very different.4* 
The 'East India Company classified Gujarat villages into three classes, 
talukdari or landlord villages "owned" by girasias or landlords, sharehold 
villages where land was held jointly by bhagdars, narwadars ог patidars, 
-and ‘peasant or "simple" (senja) villages, where a co-sharing community 
did not exist. In all the cases, the line of least resistance was adopted and 
older types of rights were respected as far as practicable. The all-consum- 
ing drive that the Company in Bengal displayed towards raising land 
revenues at all costs, partly because of the need for finding revenue to 
-conquer other parts of India, no longer existed. This does not mean that 
the government let go any opportunity of increasing revenue on any pretext, 
As the land settlement chapters of R. C. Dutt's Economic History make 
abundantly clear, the drive was always towards more revenue: the govern- 
ment recoiled only when this drive miscarried, and total collection fell or a 
disastrous famine occurred. But this recoiling was also a temporary affair, 


Whatever the intentions of the government may have been in preserving 
old forms of village management whether in Gujarat or in Madras, the insis- 
tence of the government on realising revenue even at the cost of depriving 
owners of their land, the increased power of the moneylenders and traders 
over the peasantry, and the revocation of ancient rights of pasture on 
communal or semi-communal land or on waste land, resulted in the break- 
down of communal authority in the villages.*5 

Several features continued, however, to distinguish the ryotwari areas from 
zamindari areas. Since the state had to realize revenues from individual 
owners, and assessments had to be based on some principle (however 
arbitrarily it was applied in practice) cultivators generally possessed some 
record of rights so that intermediaries could not aggrandize themselves 
arbitrarily. In some native states such as Baroda, the cultivator was pro- 
tected to a considerable extent against dispossession of land or eviction for 
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fallure:to repay. a moneylender's debt.** :Probably the older structure of 
authority іт Gujarat or the ryotwart areas of..Madras survived to a greater 
extent than in Bengal, although such authority; was now derived from 
connection with the central or provincial government administration rather 
than with the hereditary or semi- eee headship of a village « ora clan.#? 
The rise of.a sagt peasant class in some pcckets at least of twee areas 
‘has probably- something to do with the lack of a stratum of pure rentiers 
lording it over them.. Large parts of the.ryotwari area became subject also 
to legislation against transfer of land to non-agriculturists and tended to 
limit the: power of pure moneylenders: over both landlords and cultivators.$9 
This also' probably strengthened the position of. rich peasants and landlords 
vis-a-vis moneylenders. Some of the men from a rich peasant background 
entered Indian industry at a later stage. However, no direct connection 
‘cam be established between the survival and growth of rich peasant class 
n a région and growth of large-scale or even small-scale industry in that 
region. How much of a mark such a class could make in modern industry 
depended on several factors: the degree of dominance of the region by 
European businessmen, the position of the Indian economy in, the internatio- 
nal capitalist-colonial framework, the strength of competing indigenous 
capitalist groups in.a particular region, and the size of the internal market as 
determined by the productivity of the land, the degree of colonial exploita- 
tion and the degree-of poverty or degradation of the lower income .groups. 
While it will not be possible here.to delineate the interconnections between 
-all these factors, we shall provide some examples to show the- kinds ‘of 
Influence we have in mind. „3 


In both Gujerat апа Madras some persons with a peasant: background 
entered the cotton millindustry. But in Gujarat this was already happening 
in the third quarter of the nineteenth century, when.Rao Bahadur Becherdas 
"Ambaidas, who was a Patel, set up the second cotton mill. By 1920, four 
out of 51 cotton mills in Ahmedabad were owned by Patels.*® ‘In the 
Kistna and Guntur districts in the north and in Coimbatore in the south iof 
Madras, by the First World War, rich farmers who also often controlled local 
trade were wanting to invest in industry. But their entry was yet restri- 
cted to rice mills (which were partly financed by the Bank of Madras), cotton 
gins and presses and such other. small-scale industries. !t was only in the 
-nineteenth-thirties that, local businessmen,- among whom figured persons 
with backgrounds іп farming, made an entry into the cotton mill industry 
-which was. the. major large- -scale industty of the region., © se З 
It is not unreasonable to suggest that this variance is due to the basic ditfo- 
:rence between the timing and the intensity of colonial penetration into the 
itwo regions of -India and: the degree of survival of earlier capitalist strata 
-in -the-two' regions, | -Some connection with. trade and markets and, some 
‘command over uie were essential’ for ,entry- into: пот Д "e 
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economy, the barriers against the entry of native businessmen into large- 
scale industry would be greater. Even within the Madras Presidency, 
Indian businessmen from the so-called dry areas would enjoy a slight 
advantage over businessmen from irrigated districts, for the latter were 
penetrated to a greater extent by British businessmen with their concentra- 
tion on exportable crops.*! But this advantage would be partly counter- 
balanced by the lower base of accumulation in the dry districts. 


After we have analyzed all the factors and weighed them properly it may 
turn out that the history of European domination of the Permanently Settled 
areas of Bengal is the crucial variable explaining the failure of a peasant 
proprietor class to emerge strongly and to enter large-scale business. Any 
surplus of the peasantry would be skimmed off by traders, moneylenders 
and zamindars. The rich peasantry could not make its entry into trade on 
a large scale in the nineteenth century because the European businessmen 
were always there either to beat them off or subordinate them. It had to 
be an external trading class the Marwaris—who could gradually creep up 
on the Europeans, beat them at their game of vertical control of channels of 
trade and challenge them in modern industry. 


But for this challenge to materialize, the position of the Indian economy 
had to shift in the mesh of capitalist-colonial relations. | have pointed out 
elsewhere? that over the period 1900—1939, there were always some 
groups of capitalist, either British, or Indian, which had capital to invest 
whenever opportunities for investment were opened up. A scrutiny of 
the evidence presented by R. S. Rungta* leads to a similar conclusion for 
much of the nineteenth century, particularly in the case of eastern India 
before 1830 and western India after 1860 or so. Taking only one field of 
investment, the cotton mill industry, the opportunities at different stages 
and in different regions were presented in the form of a residual internal 
market for cotton cloth or yarn (by 1870, such a market had disappeared 
in.eastem India to a much greater extent than in western India or in the 
interior parts of southern India), an external market opened üp by relative 
movements of international costs, or access to a new country which imperia- 
list countries could not entirely monopolize (as in the case of China) or, 
finally, in the granting of tariff protection. 


Apart from the overall constraints imposed by the colonial regime, there 
were the other ubiquitous features of the Indian economy in the shape of'a 
universal degradation of small peasants, agricultural labourers and artisans. 
In southern India, there was widespread agrestic slavery or serfdom at the 
time of British conquest.** In eastern India there was agrestic serfdom 
or slavery, although on a small! scale, in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century when Buchanan-Hamilton conducted his surveys. !n Gujarat, 
too, there were agrestic serfs called halis in the Southern districts.55 


The formal abolition of slavery by the British cannot be credited with much 
improvement In the position óf the labourers. A law of 1859 enacted in the 
interest of European tea planters, more or less ‘made employees indentured 
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serfs of the masters, With increase in the power of the moneylender (who 
might:be the employer), debt bondage often replaced formal serfdom. 
In the traditional structure of exploitation, there was often: discrimination 
against particular communities, particularly from: tribal backgrounds :: for 
instance, the so-called kali paraj communities such as the Bhils in Gujarat 
were typically charged higher rates of interest thah the u//j paraj communi- 
ties. This discrimination survived: at least until .1929-30.% п eastern 
India the process of de-industrialization and population growth threw literally 
millions: of artisans on to the mercy of the сон, _and various forms of 
agrestic serfdom survived unabated." 

T 
In ТИ forms of degradatiori, it is difficult to know how important the 
relativo roles played by tradition, illiteracy, structure of land control and 
the threat of unemployment were; but | suspect that.the last threat both 
aggravated the dependence of formally free labourers on their employers, 
and emphasized the servile nature of bonded labour. .In the case of south 
Gujarat, there is some evidence that increased opportunities of employ- 
ment in the cities of Surat and Navsari after the end of the nineteenth 
century and seasonal migration to the environs of Bombay were partially 
responsible for the decline of the hali system: 58 


In ‘Gujarat, in spite of the ые of processes of de- industrialization, the 
artisan strata had survived to a greater extent up to the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. These provided a pool of skilled labour to the cotton mills 
of Ahmedabad. Some of the handicraft: processes, such as bleaching or 
dyeing of cloth, were directly integrated with the cotton mill industry. »The 
linguistic homogeneity of the labour force among themselves and with the 
owners and managers also contributed to the establishment of industrial 
labour relations along capitalistic-lines. Further, Spodek has attributed a 
special role to the traditional guild system in making -possible a situation 
in which réal wages of mill workers in Ahmedabad increased at a faster 
rate than in Calcutta from 1900 to 4939, and than in Bombay after the First | 
World War, ‘without: the workers actually resorting їо: а strike. The tradi- 
tional financing’ system of Ahmedabad; including the practice’ of the public 
‘of entrusting barikers with their funds at. low fates of interest, also served 


the Ahmedabad industry well. ‘ t rd 


By contrast, capital-labour relations in the глог. intensely colonized parts 
of india were characterized by the degradation of the labour force to semi- 
‘servile status, with little prospect ‘of increases in‘ wages. . There may have 
been a period in the history of' Bengal jute mills (in the last half of the_nine- 
tenth century)- -When European owners had to woo .labourers.9 But in 
the twentieth century the relations between European managers and super- 
‘visors and Indian workers were strongly tinged | with recialism : the failure to 
appoint Indians in supervisory posts was often rationalized by the claim 
that Indian warkers would not respect a black or brown supervisor. The 
working force was fragmented by the ability'of the British Managing Agency 
houses to draw labour from the poorest parts of India, far from tea platations, 
coal mines, or jute mills. This labour force was again differentiated from the 
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local population by linguistic, and sometimes religious, barriers. Altogether 
‘colonialism perfected. the n dau for keeping a subjugated people 
as divided as possibles E 

‘We fave found it difficutt enough to summarize the problems of agricultural 
labour, insofaras they had an impact on production relations, even as 
“stylized” facts. |t is practically impossible: to aftempt such a summary 
in the case of the middle peasantry, because по comprehensive work on 
the stratification of the landowning peasantry is available. Instead | shall 
. here mention a trans or supra-regional factor which affected both the pro- 
ductivity of the land.and the standards of living of the peasantry : this is 
the depletion of the livestock wealth of the peasantry in relation to the total 
amounts of land cultivated and in relation to the human population. This 
: depletion in turn constricted the internal market. 


Under the British land tenure system, all land that a person claimed as his 
“own, and not just the cultivated portion of it, became subject to taxation 
by the state. - The cultivators-were forced to raise crops which would enable 
them to pay rent in money and could no longer afford to'treat pasture as an 
untaxed capital asset. Furthermore, the ordinary cultivators were left with 
very little surplus to maintain their livestock properly. Livestock formed 
both their major consumer durable and their main capital good (ín the form 
` of draught buffaloes and oxen), As far back as 1875 the Deccan Riots 
Commission had noted : “A consequence of the payment of assessment 
by registered holdings instead of by actual cultivation is the discouragement 
of fallows. The ryot having nothing to pay for his wastes could well afford 
to let his land rest and cultivated portions in rotation. During the early 
period of our administration, the lands of this region [the Bombay Deccan] 
were largely devoted to grazing purposes, and there was no direct Govern- 
ment demand upon the wastes so used. The encouragement given to 
-cultivation by the survey was accompanied by a discouragement to grazing, 
through the right of pasture being made subject to purchase from Govern- 
ment. .The supply of manure from flocks and herds, the demand for which 
' should -have increased with this increase in cultivation, diminished, and 
doubtless ‘with jit must have diminished the fertility of the soil.” The 
evidence on this is not only inferential. There is direct evidence of decline 
in the quality of the cattle in most parts of India and of a drastic decline in 
the proportion of. cattle to human beings.® 


There were certain additional features which were exaggerated, particularly 
‘in the Permanently Settled areas of eastern India, that tended to lower the 
. productivity of the peasant-cultivated land. Initially there were many minor 
-irrigation works in eastern India-which it was the responsibility of the zamin- 
-dars to maintain. As the superior government lost all interest in the mana- 
gement of the land and as the zamindars were stripped of most of their 
earlier functions (such as those of maintaining a police force and adminis- 
tering justice in small local matters), the latter began to neglect their duties, 
: particularly since they could coerce the peasantry directly to pay their rent, 
` After ah attempt to maintain these irrigation works through contractors, 
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they were allowed to be neglected in many places (the System: of share rents 
was maintained: in some<places partly 'as:a device to hold the landlords to 
their parts of the bargain). This neglect of irrigation works, starting from 
the beginning of the Permanent Settlement, was going on into the twentieth 
‘century. ' The irrigated area in Bihar and Orissa was declining even in the 
‘twentieth century; the same thing probably happened also in the western 
‘parts of :Bengal proper.** - We shall take up the other causes of decline in 
agricultural ‘productivity later on. PA (Ü 
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The Governmérit of India and European: Бейбт; and along «with 
them, Indian zamindars, treatéd the peasant-cultivated land of eastern India 
as.a kind of exhaustible resource. Peasant agriculture with : traditional 
techniques had already: 'réached a-high level in most parts of India; there 
were no obvious ways of raising productivity without putting: in a good 
deal of industrial and research inputs, in the form of state-sponsored agri- 
‘cultural ‘research, and chemical: fertilizers. The only type of agricultural 
investment the government was willing to execute was largescale irriga- 
tion works; until almost the end of the nineteenth century such works, had 
{Ө be "productive" that is, commercially profitable. Even then the Govem- 
‘ment generally: passed the unintended апі harmful side-effects of irrigation 
on. to the defenceless peasantry... Іп апу: case, neither large-scale пог 
‘small-scale irrigation works were on the cards. as far as eastern India was 
concerned. : Instead, the change in the traditional cropping pattern, decay 
‘of minor irrigation: and flood control works, swamps created partly by un- 
‘planned railway ‘construction; and: soil өгөп brought down the producti- 
уну “of the land.: P. 

‘The Government found that since its joven did not depend directly or in- 
directly on the prosperity of the peasantry in the Permanently Settled areas, 
it was not interested in investing in'these areas in any form; not only irriga- 
‘tion ‘Works but al8o takkav/ loans-for agricultural improvement were conspi- 
'cuous-by their scarcity or total absence. The European planters and 
‘Indian landlords found that, given-the structure of exploitation, it was more 
"profitable to control the land and let the peasant carry out cultivation under 
some kind of metayage (bargadari) system, than to invest: in: Чапа directly 
as, a capitalist farmer.?? э E 


For all practical purposes, the landlords or businessmen of eastern India 
became completely divorced from any interest in the improvement of 
agricultural. productivity or of the conditions of peasantry in their region 
of operation. -This would again seem to be in contrast with the structure 
in western India, where at least as far as the rural cooperative movement 
‘is concerned, businessmen and industrialists of the stature of Vithaldas Tha- 
"ckersey апа Lalubhai Samaldas (Mehta) took an active part in founding 
ahd running the provincial co- operative bank 9?.: However, while this 
"kind of enterprise may have helped in the growth of атига! oligarchy of 
substantial farmers, this in itself did not lead to a high rate of growth in 
‘agricultural output in western India, particularly in Maharashtra; for while 
many administrators such as Keatinge thought that the lack of “capital” 
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was the real bottleneck on agricultural growth in western India, agronomists 
of the calibre of. Voelcker pointed out that without the provision of controlled 
supply of water private investment in agriculturae could not be profitablet?. 


The differences in the social structures, patterns of domination and com- 
‘position of economic activities as between eastern and western India were 
‘significant enough to produce the differences in the degrees of external 
exploitation that are displayed in Tables 1 and 2. It might be supposed 
that the fact that the Indian zamindars took a larger share of the land-revenue 
іп. eastern India than the British Government did in westem India would 
‘tilt the balance of burden of exploitation towards western India. But 
‘this was massively counterbalanced by the ability of British businessmen 
in eastern India to force larger export surpluses out of the peasantry”, 
and by the inability of the Indian businessmen to penetrate the fields of 
external trade or industry until after the First World War. Even after that 
date, the basically export-oriented nature of the output of eastern India 
combined with a massive presence of foreign businessmen continued to 
drain resources out of the country. One effect of this can be seen in the 
export surplus figures for the 1930s : unlike in most other countries of the 
world, where the Depression coincided with large balance of payments 
deficits, India and particularly eastern India and Madras, produced export 
surplüses which financed a massive repatriation of British-owned capital. 
Much of this debt had been incurred during and after the First World War 
in the interests of defence of the British imperial system. 


However significant the differences in the processes of formation of capitalist 
classes in eastern and western India, they are not enough to make any tall 
claims for industrial growth in western India, for the colonial regime shaped 
the growth patterns of all regions in certain fundamental ways. Out of all 
the possible tableaux that are conjured up by the constellation of class forces 
in British Gujarat, for instance, the colonial constraints ultimately allowed 
only one to surface: many of the important bankers and traders emerged to 
form the core of a tightly-knit industrial bourgeois class in Ahmedabad (and 
Gujarat in general), either directly as pioneers or in collaboration. But their 
growth was limited by the low level of development of productive forces in 
agriculture, by the low level of innovative ability built into the industrial 
organization and by the overall lack of dynamism of the home market. 


V. Agricultura! growth in Madras, Punjab and the rest of India and 
lack of articulation of agricultural and industrial growth. 


We have already indicated that the impact of capitalist colonialism was 
adverse on most regions of India : under its impact all regions of India were 
underdeveloped, but some more than others. After the destruction of 
handicrafts in India, the stance of many spokesmen of the British Govern- 
ment was that they were promoting agricultural development so as to fit India 
better into the pattem of international specialisation which sprang up in the 
wake of the Industrial Revolution in Britain. But in fact, practically the 
only instrument wielded by the government for promotion of agricultural 
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growth was the promotion of large-scale irrigation works which were directly 
revenue-yielding. Its record in the field of agricultural research' was any- 
thing but brilliant."^ The total accumulated amount. spent on. all ''produ- 
ctive" irrigation works in British India upto 1938-39 was Rs. 114 crores. 
This was less than the accumulated export surpluses of India for even five 
years in the first decade of the twentieth century. The annual expenditure 
on irrigation was a minute fraction of what was spent on defence.or on 
railways. Naturally, if one or two: provinces of India, such as Punjab or 
the Madras Presidency, received substantial amounts for irrigation, the rest 
of India went without any expenditure. Whatever the limitations of. irriga- 
tion as carried out on a large scale by the British, an assured supply of water 
was a sine qua non-for agricultural growth. So we look at some of the 
relations between agricultural growth, industrial change and imgation. in 
the best- ишаа regions and in the.rest of. India. E f 
Our comparisons and contrasts will, However: remain impressionistic only 
.since our information remains very sketchy:’’ For ‘the’ comparison in res- 
pect:of agricultural growth. we rely largely on Blyn's work, Supplemented 
by Islam's and Mukherji’s.on Bengal. Blyn provides figures for Bombay- 
Sind, which is a composite of the hinterlands of the ports of Bombay and 
Karachi, So that for our purpose these figures are not directly useful, -Hence, 
.even in the case of comparisons of agricultural development, we are limited 
to Bengá!, Madras and Punjab. 


' 
D 


There are similarities as well as important differences between the two 
regions'of Punjab and Madras in respect, of the characteristics we are 
interested in.’ Punjab came under British rule relatively late in the day, 
whereas parts of Madras had been occupied by the British even before they 
had conquered Bengal. Foreign trade; organised banking and much of the 
"internal wholesale trade in both Punjab and Madras were effectively mono- 
polised by the British before the First World War. Both Punjab'and Madras 
-had other traditional trading groups and handicraft industries, but the handi- 
crafts were! probably better developed in at least some parts of Madras 
‘than in Punjab. ‘The Madras trading groups, ' particularly the Chettiars, 
„had overseas ‘connections and were prominent in the trade of Burma, 
Indonesia and Indo-China.* There wére more cotton ' ‘mills "in Madras 
than in Punjab by 1939, but both were industrially backward by the stan- 
dards of Calcutta ‹ or Bombay. 

E ud TE T 
The two provinces roseniblad each other in. one portati respect : they, 
along with the United Provinces witnessed the most intense development 
of large-scale irrigation in British India. Madras already had an extensivé 
network óf irrigation based on the Cauvery (Kaveri) going back at least a 
"thousand. years, and Punjab had some inundation canals. ‘ But the British 
improved and extended the Cauvery network and created' new irrigation 
systems based on the Godavery and the Krishna rivers further north. · In 
Punjab they created one of the most extensive perennial irrigation systems 
in the world. n neither case can the whole of the apparent addition to 
the irrigated area by the large-scale government canals be regarded as a net 
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addition to the effectively irrigated acreage. For, apart from problems of 
waterlogging and salinity brought in by neglect of drainage requirements 
and the almost universal practice of flow irrigation, the new canals often 
replaced older minor irrigation works—such as tanks and wells in South 
India dnd inundation canals in Punjab. Hence, one must be cautious in 
interpreting the public outlay on irrigation works as an index of irrigation 
capacity created by the government, and in interpreting the increase in the . 
apparent area commanded as a net addition to the effectively irrigated area. 
With these caveats we present the figures in Table 4 to illustrate the relative 
magnitudes of irrigation work carried out in Punjab, Madras, and the United 
Provinces. 


Further, Madras and Punjab both threw up substantial farmers. My hunch | 
is, however, that whereas in Punjab the farmers were throughout dominated 

* by trading castes in all the regions, in Madras the farmers in some areas 

could control much of the trade themselves. But for successful entry into 

industry they had to become campfollowers of the big traders who emerged 

as industrialists in the 1930s. 


TABLE 4 


Average area irrigated in Madras, Punjab and the United Provinces, 
by government works, annual averages (figures in acres) 








' Madras Punjab United India 
i Provinces (excluding 
: Burma) 

1925-18. 7,339,008 8,646,495 3,121,834 24,415,215 
1918—21 7,276,257. 9,273,009 3,501,848 25,305,835 
1921—24 7,151,988 10,465,404 2,433,595 25,842,501 
1924—27 7,178,457 ‘10,349,121 2,678,178 25,962,751 
1927—30 7,277,967. 11,200,550 3,639,867 27,959,738 
1930-33 7,484,466 10,995,258 3,805,205 28,052,645 
1933—36 7,448,100 11,007,800 3,977,400 28,868,800 


1936—39 7,396,100 12,195,800 4769200 31,648,500 


А 5 





Sources : Government of India (GOI), Public Works Department, Triennial Review of 
Irrigation In India, 1918—1921 (Calcutta, 1922); GOI, Department of Industries 
and Labour, Triennial Reviews of Irrigation in. India, 1921-24, 1924-27; and 
1930-33 (Calcutta, 1925, 1928; and Delhi, 1935, respectively); and GOI, 
Department of Labour, Triennial Review of Irrigation In India, 1936-39 (Delhl, 

. 1942). 


The figüies d in ‘Table 4 show first that out of the total area irrigated in India 
by government’ works, more than three-quarters were accounted for by the 
three provinces óf Punjab, Madras and the United Provinces, and more than 
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three-fifths were accounted for by the two provinces of Punjab and Madras. 
They also show that while the area irrigated by government works in Madras 
had become stagnant from the First World War onwards, it continued to 
increase in Punjab in the interwar period. The total capital expenditures 
made by the government on "productive" irrigation works in the three 
provinces by the end of 1938—39 are given below (figures in Rs.) 





Madras Punjab United India 
Provinces (excluding ' 
Burma) 
`+ 155,571,994 366,662,679 259,344,766 1,140,049,650 


It is obvious that there is no one-to-one relationship between the total 
areas irrigated and the total capital expenditures made (this would remain 
true even if we deducted the figures for areas itrigated by the so-called 
“unproductive works" from the figures in Table 4). The irrigated acreage 
in Madras was created considerably more "cheaply" than either in the 
United Provinces or in Punjab, probably because Madras had started with 
a more extensive irrigation network, and partly, of course, because the 








bulk of the Madras works was carried out in the nineteenth century when . 


costs were lower. The irrigation works of the United Provinces seem to 
- -have been more "expensive" than the average for India as a^ whole. All 
these statements are, of course, only approximate, and they have to be 
qualified by detailed information on the true productivity of the different 
irrigation systems. 


Coming back to our specific problem—that of comparing patterns and rates 
of growth of Madras and Punjab—it is interesting to see how far the ex- 
tension of irrigation works was reflected in the growth in acreage and yields 
per acre of these provinces, as measured by Blyn (Table 5).7* 


Comparing the figures for Greater Punjab and Madras, we find that while 
the extension of acreage was far higher in Greater Punjab than in Madras, 
the growth in productivity per acre is far higher in Madras than in Greater 
Punjab. But in Madras most of the gain in acreage and in productivity 
per acre and acreage of food-grains registering, a decline between the quins 
quennium 1921-26 and the quinquennium 1941-46. This was also thé 
‘period when irrigated acreage in Madras was expanding, expecially in the 
areas which had been. prone, to drought earlier on.'* Furthermore, we 
notice, .that Greater Punjab is very fnuch of ar. exception among the regions 
‘as far as‘the rates of growth of productivity and acreage of foodgrains 
between 1921—26 and 1941—46 are concerned : for British India as a whole, 
and for Greater Bengal, Madras and the United Provinces, the productivity 
per acre of foodgrains declined; there was a small rise in the acreage under 
foodgrains i in Madras, but declines in Greater Bengal, the United Provinces, 


* 
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TABLE 5 


Percentage change in acreage and yield per acre in different regions 
of India. 






Acreage Yield per acre 



















All crops Food- Non- All crops Food Non- 
grains food- grains food- 
grains grains 





(2) (3) (5) (8) 


A. Total change bet- 
ween 1891-95 & 
1941-46. 


1. British India +16.2? 426.55 +19.84 + 6.45 —7031 +52.96 
2. Greater Bengal — 3.37 -- 0.79 —29.54 —12.85 —22.17 -}54.55 
3. Madras +16.45 + 3.89 +82.95 +46.02 -Ь30.35 +79.84 
4. Greater Punjab? ' +61.69 +46.42 +94.38 435.60 +19.24 +74.20 
6. United Provinces -28.18 427.93 429.12 + 2.62 — 8.63 +29.32 
B 


. Total change 

between 1921-26 

& 1941-46 
1. British India  . 4-5.54 47.08 — .87 — 1.45 — 9.69 -+25:24 
2. Greater Bengal 4-4 87 +6.47 — 9.71 — 7.86 —12.96 +24.46 
3. Madras +3.51 —1.66 +23.61 + .92 — 4.99 + 9.46 
4. Greater Punjab* +7.25 +7.09 + 8.48 +13.58 + 4.91 -39.64 
Б. United Provinces 5.00 +4.39 + 7.41 — 2.10 —14.47 +28.88 


od, H - 1 з + а | 








Sources ; Computed from Blyn, Agricultural Trades Іп India, Appendix Table 4C 


Note : * Greater Punjab Includes Punjab and ‘North-West Frontier Province. 


and British India as-a-whole. But Greater Bengal differed again from all 
the other regions included’ in Table.5 (but probably not from the Central 
Provinces, whichis not included, іп: our table).in:that the decline in acreage 
under foodgrains and-in.the productivity af foodgrains per acre had been 
going on alsó over the first thirty-year-period, whereas for the others some 
gains: at least һаа been: registered for the earlier. period, which were often 
more than offset by the decline over.the later,twenty-year period. 
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We shall pause here to look a little more closely at the record of Greater 
Bengal in respect of agricultural growth.” It was suspected earlier, 
from qualitative. evidence on the eastward shift of the rivers of the Gangetic 
delta, the extensive soil erosion through deforestation in the Chotanagpur 
plateau of Bihar and Orissa, and other indications, that most of the decline 
in productivity of crops-—particularly field-crops—in Greater Bengal occured -- 
in Bihar, Orissa and the western part of present West Bengal: 78 


— —— M ee — - ee 


Recent studies by, Saugata Mukherji covering the period 1900—01 to 
1920—21, and-by M. M. Islam: covering the period 1920-46, confirm most 
of the earlier hunches and provide.firm quantitative bases for the qualitative 
hypotheses. 17 Mukherji analysed the trade flows, outputs and yields 
per acre in the four trade blocks of Bengal proper, viz., the Dacca, Northern 
Bengal, Western Bengal and Eastern Bengal blocks. He found that yields 
“per acre declined in all-the blocks over the twenty-year’period, except-for - 
the Eastern Bengal block, consisting of 24-Parganas, eastern Nadia, Jessore, 
Khulna and Barisal and thus including the major part of-the 'áctive" Delta 
of the Ganges. Islam found that the annual rate of growth of all crops 
taken together for Bengal proper between 1920 and 1946 was-O0.3'per 
cent per year, whereas the rate of growth for Greater Bengal as estimated by 
Blyn was —0. ‚2 рег cent” 


t Da '— 


m we. assume that the total output. “of Bengal proper formed 60 per cent of 
‘the output ‘of Greater Bengal, then, we get-the rate of change. of output of all 
crops in Bihar and Orissa from the following equation : 


400—.2=60x1.003+40 (14-1), 7 
or 99.8—60.18--40 (1+r), 


where.r, the annual rate of change of output of all crops in Bihar and Orissa, 

.turns out to be —.95 per cent per year. How this is divided between the 
.rate of change of acreage and the rate of change ‘of productivity per acre, 
-of course, cannot,.be.found. “until. “one knows one of the. two rates.. If 
racreage remained Stagnant or declined slightly, then productivity ' per acre 
would have declined a little less than 1 per cent per year : if acreage increased 
-by a-significant. percentage,.then productivity per acre would have › declined, 
oven more БАРИУ, 19 


Whatever may be the final outcome or rigorous Salcglations of output giowth 
in the agriculture of eastern India, there is little doubt that peasants, in 
eastern India suffered a drastic decline in their real incomes during the last 
fifty years of British rule. This conclusion follows from the Statistics of 
agricultural change quoted above-and from the»fact that the^population of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa increased from about 77 million.in 1901, to. about 
97.5 million in 1941, while! the proportion: of population. depending: on 
agriculture did riot decline. - -The conclusion is reinforced when we remem- 
ber that in Bengal proper a very significant percentage of the rise in the 
yield per acre of non-food grains was accounted for by the phenominal 
* rise in productivity per acre of tea, which was entirely a plantation crop. 
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Table 6 reveals that there was a substantial fall in the acreage under non- 
foodgrains in Greater Bengal in. both the subperiods 1891/6 to 1921/6 to 
1921/6 to 1941/6 (compare columns (7) and: (9)), and that tea accounted 
for a significant fraction of the ‘measured growth in yield per acre of crops ` 
other than foadgrains (although tea acreage formed only about 1.2% of: 
acreage under crops other than foodgrains to begin with, it rose to form - 
more than 3.5% of the acreage under non-foodgrains, and its productivity > 
rose much faster than that of other crops). Furthermore, Table 6 also. 
shows that the productivity per acre of foodgrains in Greater: Bengal : fell” 
in both the subperiods. The most important cash crop raised by peasants, _ 
viz. jute, expefienced a mild growth in area Sown, but a leone .in 
productivity, in the last subperiod. - ү 


Taking all thes indicators "together, it is safe to Conclude that the last "fy. 
years of British rule were attended by a steady deterioration in the peasant 
agriculture of eastern India, whose effects on industrial growth were masked , 
by the growing protectionism of the interwar уөагѕ and by the general crisis , 
in the primary. sactor during the late twenties and practically the whole of - 
thé thirties,; It was only after independence that the full impact of the. 
agricultural iss was felt on industrial growth in eastern India. z 
- Going back to Punjab and: Madras, we find in thé agricultural development - 
- of these provinces a contfast not only with Greater Bengal but also with | 
“most parts of the rest of India. In both Madras and Punjab, apart from . 
"exécution of large-scale irrigation works, the Government also encouraged- 
the use of modern or improved implements in agriculture. In - -Madras, 
Alfred Chatterton, with the cooperation of the Public Works Department’ 
(around 1903-04) tried to:popularize the use of oil-engines and pumps 
for the purpóses of lift-irrigation; this work was facilitated by government 
lodns under the Land Improvements Act for the purchase of oil-engines: 
and pumps. ,It was soon accompanied by the boring of wells with the. 
help of tools and. mechanisms maintained by the Government of Madras. 
The Industries Department of the Government of Madras helpéd also in the- 
installation of rice mills. The Department of Agticulture also tried to push 
iron ploughs and iron cane mills as part of ‘the regular propaganda work. 
By the late 1920s, 1,600-to 1,800 iron ploughs, were being sold. in the 
Madras Presidency, which of course, is not a large figure for a province with 
a population of more than 42 million in 1921.9? 
i ot ad -- 
in Punjab the doiemmental efforts towards: the- introduction: -of improved 
machinery began in some earnest in 1907, when Mr. Milligan, the first 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, in collaboration with a firm of agricultural 
implement manufactures in Scotland, evolved the Raja (furrow-turning) 
plough, which became very popular and:served as a model for later improve- 
ments. The variety of more modern implements introduced into Punjab 
was apparently greater than in Madras: and in other provinces of India: 
apart from Raja and Мөѕїоп ploughs, reapers, fodder-cutters, harrows 
(presumably British types) and cultivators were -also. manufactured, often 
by local blacksmiths, Е > x 
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Іп 1924—25, according to the statistics: of the Agriculture Department, 832 
furrow-turning ploughs (Raja ploughs and others), 1,234 imported Meston 
ploughs, 3,263 locally manufactured Meston: ploughs, 4 reapers, 65 hoes, 
harrows: and cultivators, 941 fodder-cutters and 3,549 miscellaneous 
implements (including 3,311 cane-crushers) were sold in Punjab. In fact, 
it was by then "becoming increasingly difficult to keep in touch with the 
$ales of modern implements that [were] finding their way into the Province 
through various agencies-and local manufacturers, Therefore, it [was] 
probable that far more [had] been purchased of late by farmers than the 
departmental records [showed]''.*1 


One can legitimately dispute that the use of modern, capital-intensive 
implements in Punjab necessarily indicated a higher potential for agricul- 
tural growth than in other parts of India. But it certainly indicated the 
existence of farmers with relatively large amounts of capital and land at 
their command, and,the emergence of capitalist farmers, though capitalist 
relations may not have become general yet in the Punjab countryside. In 
fact, some policies of the Government strongly favoured the emergence of 
relatively rich farmers. _From the 1880s onwards the Government planned 
canal colonies in the areas which were rendered cultivable through the 
introduction of large-scale, perennial irrigation. In these colonies plots 
of land with :minimum sizes varying from 224, to 274 acres were 
distributed to colonists (usually "people of substance" who wanted to 
move to better lands). Ву the beginning of the thirties over a sixth (about 
54 million acres) of the total cultivated area of Punjab was in the canal 
соіопіеѕ.82 


One other measure of the British Government—the enactment of the 
Punjab Land Alienation Act—was also meant to encourage the growth of 
prosperous peasant farming and diminish the power of money-lenders; 
but where the.root of the problem lay in the inequality of distribution of 
income and a fiscal system which demanded the regular payment of a rent 
calculated in money, the place of professional money-lenders was soon 
taken by "agriculturist" money-lenders. This happened in both the more 
prosperous western Punjab districts and in a district such as Gurgaon, which 
had little irrigation but the advantage of administration by F. L. Brayne, the 
civil servant turned missionary. However along with growth in irrigated 
acreage and area under cash crops in Punjab, tenancy also grew both in 
absolute and relative terms. Furthermore, in many cases there was a shift 
from cash rents to share rents.9* 

But in spite of counteracting forces, breeding usury and impoverishment of 
the smaller peasantry, the growth in agricultural output in Punjab and its 
concentration in the hands of relatively prosperous farmers did stimulate the 
growth of a small-scale industry producing agricultural implements, in the 
1920s and 1930s.55 


Some of this was reflected in the comparatively large fraction (66 earners 
and dependants in evry 1000 of population) of the labour force engaged in 
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industry., (including, small-scale and cottage industries) in Punjab; this 
fraction was apparently greater than in Bengal (25 in 1000), and Bombay 
(46 in 1000). Of course, the initial complement of people occupied. in 
cottage industries probably” accounted for the majority of the industrial 
population. But іп 1930 the number of workers’employed in the--facto- 
ries of Punjab was 44,724 as against 381,349 in Bombay and, 480,349 in 
Bengal (the populations of (a) Punjab, (b) Bombay (including. Aden) and 
(c) Bengal in 1931 were e 23,581,000, (b) 21 931 ,000 and (c) 50,114, 000 
respectively.®? 


This preponderance of small-scale аг: іп manulscuimha industry 
in Punjab continued even after Independence, when Punjab was divided 
into West and East Punjab. But that story falls outside our chosen period. 


To turn back to the problem of relative staganation of agricülture particularly 
peasant agriculture—in eastern India, we have stressed mainly the agrarian 
relations inhibiting real investment in land. The most important single 
item of. capital formation in agriculture in the more dynamic regions of 
Punjab and Madras was the extension of public irrigation: works. : For 
various reasons, which we have discussed above, the state found it unpro- 
fitable to invest in large-scale irrigation works on a large scale in eastern 
India. It may also be speculated that in the predominantly rain-fed agri- 
culture of eastern India, large scale irrigation works with little control over - 
fieldwise distribution of the flow of water, on the pattern of Punjab and 
Sind, could not be terribly productive. This may account for the predomi- 
nance of unproductive works in Bihar and Orissa when the construction 
of such works was permitted under revised Government of India fiscal 
regulations. The 'unproductiveness' of such works was, however, more 
a function of the kind of excessive centralization practised by the colonial 
government than of any inherent nature of the hydrological. system. The 
inefficiency of the colonial system in controlling water systems of monsoon 
agriculture.in eastern. India is also revealed ‘by the decay of the indigenous 
systems of minor irrigation, drainage-and flood control. ^ However, it must 
be emphasized that formal freedom from colonialism does not in itself remove 
the basic curse of the malady, viz., the attempt to control‘ microhydrological 
systems by methods of remote control when such control is insuitable. The 
formal end of colonialism does not also terminate the factors which deprive 
peasant of both the means and the incentive to improve the юна of 
the soil. 

"T REO MESS ч SER ачта T T mos ; 7 js 

It is obvious that some growth of large scale industry in eastern India or 
Bombay did not stimulate the growth of agriculture as a whole in these 
regions. On the other side, growth of agricultural output as a whole 
did not lead to any substantial growth of large-scale industry in Punjab 
before independence. Thus the colonial economy imposed a dual dis- 
junction between the growth of agriculture and the growth of industry. 
In this situation, with some exceptions, the industrial entrepreneurs of note 
emerged neither from the ranks of large farmers nor from the ranks of 
artisans, but from those of traders, who seized upon various opportunities 
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for import substitution and exploited them upto the limit imposed by a 
rather stagnant home market. Іп some ways, the easy mobility of trading 
capital as between différent fields of profitable -invéstment was also trans- 
lared into a mobility between different regions of India. This interregional 
mobility of capital in a situation of abundance of labour in most parts of 
India thwarted the emergence of sub-economics in which agricultural and 
"industrial growth stimulated each other. This also partly explains the 
failure of, the surplus- -producing regions to act as nodes of cumulative 
industrial growth in the Period after 1939. 


ete arna veta - o- Do Pr e = - 


Vi. Population growth and productivity growth 


In this paper | have neglected that hardy perennial of conventional deve- 
lopment economics—the influence of population growth on changes in 
output and productivity. The reasons are, first, that in general the relations 
between population growth. and output change have proved to be much 
too complex for the skill of demographers and demographic historians.9? 
and secondly, that in the Indian context, the hypotheses that are formulated 
on the basis of conventional economic theory and aggregative data (includ- 
ing provisional data) tum out to be quite unhelpful in explaining the facts. 


` Of an éarlier occasion | had discussed the connection between population 
growth and growth of yields per acre during the period 1901-1941, an 
primarily concentrating on the hypothesis that an increase in the ration of 
rural population to land, cultivated, would lead to a rise in the amount of 
labour applied to a given area of: land, and thus an increased. level of pro- 
ductivity per acre. .A crude analysis of the provincial population changes 
in the relevant period failed to reveal any systematic. relation between growth 
in population and growth in productivity, but a crude hypothesis of 'dimi- 
nishing returns" following from population gow was not confirmed either. 
Tho- crucial hypotheses can be formulated as follows’: Traditional techniques 
of production had reached their highest' level of development in the different 
parts -of India, and population growth ‘could not in fact affect actual 
labour- intensity on land already cultivated. -However, population growth, 
by eating into the surplus available to peasants, could force them to effecti- 
vely decumulate the capital applied to larid; thus leading to a fall in producti- 
vity peracre, А subsidiary factor working in the same direction would be an 
increase of acreage under foodgrains, thüs-lowering the effective quality of 
land under cereals and pulses and decreasing the average productivity of 
foodgrains per acre. А full-scale test of such a hypothesis is beyond the 
scope of this paper: ^ We here’ ‘concentrate on pairwise comparisone of 
population growth; changes in acreage (total and under foodgrains), and 
productivity growth in Greater Bengal, Geater Punjab and Madras in the 
subperiods 1891-1921 and 1921-1946 (see Table 7). 


A rough comparison between the figures of Tables 6 and 7 fails to reveal a 
One-to-one correspondence between rates of population growth and 
changes in acreage (total or under foodgrains only), or between rates of 
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TABLE 7 E | a 


Total growth. of Population in three provinces’ E 





{ | . 2 (Figures in. percentage). | : 





Betwéen 1891 айа Between 1921 and ` 
и 1921. .. |. 1941 





Greater Bengal Apc ` К Р 
(comprising Bengal, 12.1 27.3 ` 
Bitar and Orissa)’ Be ы m ze > MS TONS 


Greater: Punjab vir od . „С ,, С КЕ. 
(corüprising Punjab 27 11.8. ' 37.1 2 


апа North-West ^ ; : 4 К 
Frontier Frovinee) : ae ND А 
Midas. 52 зу Hao жы . 2340 





Séurces-and Notes : For comprisons between 1891 and 1921, Census of India, 1931, 
Vol. l., India; Part 11, Imperial Tables by J. Н. Hutton- (Delhi, 1931), and for. Comparisons 
between 1921 and 1941, Census of India, 1941, Vol. L., India, Part 1, Tables by M. W. MI 
Yeatts (Delhi, 1943), pp. 62-4; For Greater Bengal, the figures for the two péfiods аге not 
exactly comparable - since thé areas covered were slightly different. ' Nativà Sfates" ara 
exclüdod from thé relióectIvà provinces: voc | - 0D 


papuletion growth and rates of change in yield per acre. In Greater Bengal, 

while population increased by about an eighth between 1891 and 1921; 

acreage: under foodgrains and total- cultivated acreage actually. declined, 

Since acreage declined, no simple hypothesis: of, too many people working 
on, the: same land would explain the decline.in yield. . It is possible to argue 
that acreage declined; „because. some- land became submarginal through 
soil erosion, etc., But then we come back to. questions of exploitation of 
the peasantry, ¢ ОЁ the-spoliation of-forests protecting the land, of the silting 
up of rivers, of malarial: swamps created ‘by unplanned railway Өөп, 
etc. Й LU i Nm ty piper A ve ag "eee чё 


` 
“ 


In fact, -we can tum the . Hypothesis round. abd: look at the influences | on 


not identical, set ео "Босілегаћсе, Aire б in Greater, paan 
increased very slowly over the period 1900—21, and acreage under foodgrains 
declined; population ;growth · speeded . up - over. the- period 1921—41, and 
acreage „under foodgrains also -increased,, L.Éor- determining the. influences 
on population, growth.: (economic. historians;such as Ira Klein and. Elizabeth 
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Whitcombe are beginning to look at data on mobility, epidemics, frequency 
of natural calamities and so on.“ These, along with more quantitatively 
specified work on the growth or erosion of private or public capital stock 
in agriculture, and on changes in techniques and crop patterns, should illu- 
minate the interactions between population growth and economic change 
in India: imperialist abstractions on this subject are a definite stumbling 
block against such work. 


Coming to pairwise comparisons among the three regions, we observe that 
during the period 1891—1921 Madras experienced the highest rate of popu- 
lation growth, but the rates of growth of productivity of foodgrains and 
of all crops together were also the highest there. The positions of Madras 
and Punjab were reversed in the period 1921—46, when the rates of popula- 
tion growth, growth in crop acreage and growth in yields per acre were the 
highest in Punjab. However, as we have indicated earlier. the explanation 
for these changes is not to be sought in terms of increase in man-land ration 
on the basis of traditional techniques, but in terms of growth of public irriga- 
tion supporting more private capital formation on land. 


If native hypotheses relating population growth and productivity growth 
perform so badly in the field of agriculture, there is no sensible way of even 
formulating similar hypotheses relating regional population growth to 
regional industrial growth. We conclude then that any attempt at a rigo- 
rous explanation of differences in regional growth patterns must take into 
account the production relations and the behaviour of the colonial state 
apparatus in determining the levels of public and private investment, and the 
' disjunction or disarticulation of growth of industry and agriculture created 
by the integration of the Indian economy in the international colonial system 
of inter-dependence. This paper may be seen as a tentative attempt at 
incicating what factors are relevant in beginning such an analysis. 


Vil. Concluding Remarks 


To repeat, this paper has been a strictly exploratory enterprise. There are 
some areas, such as the differential rates of growth of large-scale or smail- 
scale industries, which we have hardly touched at all. We have attempted 
to show that the determinants of growth are complex, but in spite of that 
complexity, some tentative conclusions are possible, by a process of elimina- 
tion., The supply-demand or saving-investment categories of economists 
can be helpful in eliminating nonsensical formulations, but we have to go 
behind these apparatuses and explore the processes of formation and be- 
haviour of classes under colonialism in order to get at a really casual expla- 
nation. Such explanations will also destroy the purely idealistic (and very 
often, racialist) formulations, by showing up their superficiality and atem- 
'porality. It is hoped that this paper can serve at least as a tentative research 
programme in laying bare the differences and similarities of regional growth 
patterns in colonial, or even politically independent, India. 
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NOTES : 


1. 


10. 


T. R. Sharma, The Location of Industries in India (Bombay : Hind Kitabs, 1946), 
"introduction". Even such a sophisticated book as O.H.K. Spate, /nd/a and Pakistan: 
A General and Regional Geography, Second edition (London : Methuen, 1957) 
employs a Weberian framework, 


1 explored this problem in chapter 6 of my book, Private Investment in Indla, 7900— 
1939 (London : Cambndge University Press, 1972; Indian edition, Madras : Orient 
Longman, 1975). This essay is partly a continuation of that work. 


G. Blyn, Agricultural Trends in India, 1891—1947 : Output, Availability and Produc- 
tivity (Philadelphia : Pennsylvania University Press, 1966). 


See, e.g., N.S.R. Sastry, A Statistical Study of India's industrial Development 
(Bombay : Thacker & Co., 1947), and M. M. Mehta, Structure of Indian Industries 
(Bombay : Popular Book Depot, 1956). 


| have attempted to compute the gross domestic material product of Bengal in 1794, 
from H. T. Colebrooke's data, in Nineteenth Century Studies (Calcutta), No. 3, 1974. 


See C. Northcote Parkinson, Trade in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1813 (1937 : reprinted, 
London, 1966), pp. 86—87, and Holden Furber, John Company At Work. ee 
Mass. : Harvard Press, 1951) Chapters VI and VII. 


G. A. Prinsep in the Appendix to his Remarks оп the External Commerce and Ex- 
changes of Bengal, with Appendix of Accounts and Estimates (1823), reprinted in 
К. №. Chaudhuri (ed.), The Economic Development of India. under the East India 
Company, 1814-58 (London : Cambridge University Press, 1972), gives figures of 
exports from Bengal, Bombay and Madras over the years 1813—14 to 1822-23. For 
Bombay and Madras the figures were not as complete or detailed as for Bengal; 
furthermore, we do not know exactly how the discrepancies between custom house 
returns and true values of exports and imports would affect comparability between 
the different regions. But still, one can assert that merchandise exports from Bengal 
during this period probably equalled or even exceeded the merchandise exports from 
Madras and Bombay together. This situation does not seem to have changed until 
raw cotton exports from Bombay and Madras boosted the export figures after the 
middle of the century. For regional export figures between 1834—55 and 1849-50. 
See R. C. Dutt, Economic History of Indla in the Victorran Age, 1837-1900 (Delhi : 


‚ Govt. of India, Publications Division, 1963), p. 114. 


n н. т. Colebrooke and A. Lambert, Remarks on the Present State of Husbandry and 


Commerce of Bengal (Calcutta, 1795), esp. pp. 221-2. 


m 


Prinsep, Remarks on the External Commerce and Exchanges of Bengal, p. 63n. 


à І "E 
"Alfred Marshall, who may be considered the real begetter of English neo-classicism, 


formulated the sophists' argument with unconscious humour, incidentally antici- 
pating the latter-day ideology of the human capital approach" : "England exports 
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15. 


16. 


18. 
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to India a good many:abló young men: they'do not enter in India's list of imports; 
but it Is claimed that they render to her services whose value exceeds that of her total 
payments to them. They return to England (if їһеу:сопіе back at all) after theif 
best strength has been spent: they are unreckoned exports from England. But that 


" part of their incomes, which they have saved," is” likely to come sooner or later in thé: 


form of material goods which enter into her Imports. On the other hand, India 
counts these' material goods'among her exports to England: but of course she makes 


"no entry among her imports-for:the expensive young men who have been sent to 
'her" A. Marshall, Money; Credit and Commerce (London: Macmillan, 1923), 


pp. 134—13b. 


' For evidence of political and racial: "discrimination against Indians, $ see Bagchi, Privata 


Investment in Linen. Chapters. b and; 6: К 


For figures of ирон of silver and silver coinage in India, see Gold and Silver Com- 
mission, Final Report of the: Royal Commission. appointed to inquire into the Recent 
Changes: in the Relative Values of the Precious ‘Metals; with Minutes of Evidence 
and Appendixes (London: H:M.S.O., and Eyre and: Spottiswoode 1888), pp. 4—6, 
and Reserve Bank of India, Banking and Monetary Statistics of India (Bombay: 


Reserve Bank of India, unt ipp. 673 апа 940. . ү 


Еог ап incisive авама of the issues, see" Mércello De Cecco, Money and Empire: 
The International Gold M adn 1890-1914 di Basil Blackwell, 1974), 
Chapter 4. | Lu 
On the China—Britain—India fanaa: see Michael Greenberg, British Trade and 
the Opening ‘of China (Cambridge : Cambridge University Press, 1951); S. B. Singh, 
European Agency Houses іп Bengal (Calcutta : Firma К. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1966), 
Chapter 111; and Tan Chung, "The Triangular Trade between China and india 
(1771-1840) : A Case of Commerclal Imperialism’ (paper presented to the Indian 
History: Congress, Chandigarh, " December 1973). . For ‘the ‘later period, see 
S. B. Saul, Studies іп British Overseas Trade, 1870-1914 (Liverpool : Liverpool 
University Press, 1960) and Bagchi, Private Investment In India, Chapter 14. See 
also ‘Chaudhuri’s "Introduction and. Statistical Appendix" in Chaudhuri (ed.), The 
Economic Development of Indla ühder the East India ‘Company. 


Encyclopaedia ‘Britannica, Ninth 991000 (Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black, 
1881), Vol XII, p. o. 


' 
ө 


We have neglected coastal shipping as'a means of interregional trade; in any full 
analysis, changes In the tonnage, network and freight rate of coastal shipping must 


' be taken into account. 


m D 


We: have not tried to allocate imports or exports of treasure as between regions, 
because Bombay was the bullion-market of India, and Bombay imported treasure 


- on: behalf of all the different reglons. ues А x 
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"For a shòrt account of ‘the cotton mill development In Bombay and Ahmedabad 


between 1900 апа 1 939, see Bagchi, Private [nvestment:/n Indila, Chapter 7. 
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See Bagchi, Private Investment ín India, Chapters 6 and 14. 
Bagchi, Private Investment іп India, Chapter 8. 


See, for example, Amalendu Guha, “Parsi Seths as Entrepreneurs", Economic and 
Political Weekly, V (35), Review of Management, August 29, 1970; Guha “The 
Comprador Role of Parsi Seths, 1750-1850”, Economic and Political Weekly, V (48), 
November 28, 1970. See also А. V. Desai, "Origins of Parsi Enterprise", /nd/an 
Economic and Socíal History Review, V (4), December 1968, and Eckehard Kulke, 
The Parsees in India (Delhi : Vikas, 1974). 


See, for example, K. L. Gillion, Ahmedabad: A Study in Indian Urban History 
(Ahmedabad : New Order Book Co., 1968). See also V.l. Pavlov, The Indian 
Capitalist Class (New Delhi : People's Publishing House, 1964). 


See Howard Spodek, “The 'Manchesterisation' of Ahmedabad", Economic Weekly, 
XVII (11), March 13, 1965; Spodek, "Traditional Culture and Entrepreneurship: 
Case Study of Ahmedabad", Economic & Political Weekly, IV (8), Feb. 22, 1969. 


On the domination of external trade and shipping by Gujaratl merchants in the early 
eighteenth century, see Om Prakash, The Dutch East India Company and the Economy 
of Bengal, 1650—1717 (Ph.D. thesis, University of Delhi), quoted in A. Guha, ""Regio- 
nal Models for Entrepreneurship in Historical Perspective : A Case-study of Eastern 
India to 1857” (mimeographed paper presented at the Seminar on Historical Models 
in the Study of Tradition and Change In India, Simla, October 19—26, 1969). See 
also J. H. Little, The House of Jagat Seth (Calcutta : Calcutta Historical Society, 
1967), with an introduction by М. К. Sinha; and М. К. Sinha, Economie History of 
Bengal, Nol. | (Calcutta : Firma К. і. Mukhopadhyay, 1961) and Economic History 
of Bengal, 1793-1848, Vol. 111 (Calcutta : Firma К. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1970), Chapt. 5. 


Trade in foodgrains seems to have been an exception. See Н.Т. Colebrooke, Remarks 
on the Husbandry and Internal Commerce of Bengal (London, 1806), p. 169. 


Ses В. G. Gokhale, "Ahmedabad in the Seventeenth Century”, Journal of the Eco- 
nomic and Social History of the Orient. Xll, 1969, pp. 187—197; Spodek, “Traditional 
Culture and Entreprenurship: A Case Study of Ahmedabad.” The Gujarati Muslims 
had come to dominate much of the trade of the Indian Ocean when Vasco Da Gama 
arrived in India, and Gujarati sailors and merchants remained indispensable to 
European traders for a long time. See C. R. Boxer, The Portuguese Seaborne Empire, 
1415-1825 (Harmondsworth : Penguin, 1973), рр. 45, 57, 73-4. 


The British utilized Indian financiers for attaining political and commercial hegemony 
in western India. See Pamela Nightingale, 7rade and Enterprise ín Western India, 
1784-1806 (Cambridge : Cambridge University Press, 1970). Chapter 2. 


A detailed analysis of the magnitude of the process of de-industrialization in eastern 
Indla will be found іп Bagchi, "De-industrialization in Gangetic Bihar and Some of 
its Implications" in B. De and others (ed.), Essays in Honour of Susobhan Chandra 
Sarkar (New Delhi : People’s Publishing House, 1976, forthcoming). 
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Gazetteers of the Bombay Presidency (henceforth appreviated to GBP), Baroda 
(Bombay : Government Central Press, 1883), p. 109. 


Ibid, p. 125. 

GBP, П, Surat and Broach (Bombay, 1877), p. 187. 
Ibid, p. 448. . 

Ibid, p. 448. 


GBP, IV, Ahmedabad (Bombay, 1879), p. 64; on functional specialization among 
Surat bankers and money-lenders, see GBP, ll, Surat and Broach, pp. 185—190; 
for Broach, see /b/d, for Kaira, see GBP, III, Kaira and Panch Mahals (Bombay, 1879), 
pp. 57—60. 


GBP, IV, Ahmedabad, p. 68. 
GBP, IV, Ahmedabad, pp. 89—70. 


See, for example, GBP, 11, Kaira and Panch Mahal (Bombay, 1879), pp. 58—60; 
GBP, Il, Surat and Broach, pp. 185-202 (Surat) and pp. 449-62 (Broach), esp. 
p. 452 (on "mortgage of labour"). 


GBP, IV, Ahmedabad, pp. 68-9. 


See Ravinder Kumar, Western Indla in the Nineteenth Century (London : Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1968), Chapters | and V, for an analysis of the relationship of money- 
lenders to landholding in Maharashtra in 1818 and in 1875, at the time of the Deccan 
поїв.  Qualitatively, the same kind of analysis could apply to Gujarat, although it 
Is probable that the process of distintegration of the older structure proceeded much 
further in Maharashtra than in Gujarat. 


1 have presented a very brief analysis of some of these problems in my paper, "Rola- 
tion of Agriculture to industry In the Context of South Asia", presented at the UN 
Conference on the Appraisal of the Relationship between Agricultural Development 
and Industrialisation In Africa and Asla, Tananarive, July 1975, Frontier (Calcutta), 
Autumn No., October 1975. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, Vol. ХІІ, p. 769. 


Irfan Habib has estimated the "drain" at this higher figure in his ""Colonialisatlon of 
the Indian Economy, 1757-1900", Social Scientist, No. 32, March 1975. 


Colebrooke and Lambert, Remarks on the Present State of the Husbandry and Com- 
marce of Bengal, p. 232 and pp. 218—219. 


This very brief sketch is based on the following : R. C. Dutt, Economic History of 
India under Early British Rule, 1757—1837 (Delhi : Government of India, Publications 


46. 


47. 
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Division, 1963), Chapters ХХ-ХХІ; Dutt, Economic History of India in thé Victorian 
Age, 1837—1900 (Delhi : Government of India, Publications Division, 1963), Book І, 
Chapter IV, Book И, Chapter VI, Book Ill, Chapter Vl; GBP, IV, Ahmedabad, 
pp. 126-33; Imperial Gazetteer of india : Provincial Series, Bombay Presidency, 
Vol. | (Calcutta : Superintendent of Government Printing, 1909), pp. 259-60; M. B; 
Nanavati and J. J. Anjaria, The Indian Rural Problem (Bombay : Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics, 1951), Part Il, Chapter VIII; Н, Fukazawa, "Structure and 
Change of the 'Sharehold Village’ (Bhagdari or Narwadari Village) in the Nineteenth 
Century British Gujarat". Hitotsbashi Journal of Economics, 14 (2), February 1974; 
and J. Breman, Patronage and Exploitation : Changing Agrarian Relations іп South 
Gujarat, India (Berkeley; University of California Press, 1974). 


t 


Cf. Dutt, Economic History of India in.the Victorian Age, p. 35 : “Iti is a lamentable 
fact that both these ancient institutions, the Village Community and ‘the Mirasi tenure, 

virtually ceased to exist before the first generation of British administrators had 
closed their labours in the conquered territories [belonging earlier to the Marathas— 
A.B.]. A fixed resolve to make direct arrangements with every separate cultivator, 
and to impose upon him a tax to be raised at each recurring settlement, necessarily. 
weakened village communities and extinguished Mirasi rights”. “See also Fukazawa, 
op. cit. ~ 


See GBP, Baroda (Bombay, 1883), pp. 127-8 and 133. 


On the character of social change in the ryotwari areas in Madras see R. E Frycken- 
berg and M. Mukherjee. “The Ryotwari System and Social Organization in the Madras 
Presidency" in Fryckenberg (ed.), Land Contro! and Social Structure in Indian.” 
History (Madison and London : University of Wisconsin Press, 1969); and David 
Washbrook, "Country Politics; Madias 1880 to 1930'" in J. Gallagher, G. ‘Johnson 
and A. Seal (eds.), Locality Province and Nation : Essays on Indian Politics, 1870 to 


“1940 (Cambridge : Cambridge University Press, 1973). 


See Nanavati and Anjaria, The Indian Rural Problem, Part Two, Chapter ХЇЇ, for a 
summary of anti-moneylender legislation enacted during the British period. 


Spodek, "Traditional Culture and Entrepreneurship", p. M-28. 


See the evidence of Kopalle Hanumantha Rao, Headmaster, Andhra Jatheya Kalasala, 
Masulipatam in Indian Industrial Commission, Evidence, Vol. 11, Madras and 
Bangalore (U.K. Parliamentary Papers, 1919, Vol. XIX), pp. 78-88, See also 
Washbrook, op. cit, pp. 162-169. i 


." Washbrook in his otherwise incisive analysis (op. cit.) seems to overlook this point, 


Private Investment in India, 1900—1939, Chapters 1—3, and 6. Besides the evidence 


` Gited in this book, the curious reader may also refer to M. S. Jacomb—Hood, A 


History of Bird & Co., 1864—1929 (Calcutta : Caledonian Printing Co., 1929), Vol. Н, 
“History of the Jute Mills Department". In a letter dated 7 September 1903, Ernest 


` Cable, who controlled Bird & Co in. its most prosperous and dynamic years, wrote, 


after floating the Dalhousie'Jute Co. with money from a small group of wealthy 
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friends of Bird & Co. and their auditors and from Bird & Co. itself : “l could do the 
Clive Mill extension through the Allahabad Bank at qnce, but to do so would be to 
break faith with the. Alliance Bank who have taken up the whole of the debentures 
and preference.shares of the ‘Dalhousie’), and they would strongly object to a rival 


- bank offering similar. stock on the market at the same time, therefore, the Clive 
“extention should be done in London". /bid., p. 193. Again, Ernest Cable's policy 


with regard to the capital component for the companies he floated later was to have 
a preponderance of debentures and preference shares with a small ordinary share 
issue, and it was these latter which both he, and Messrs. Bird & Co., took up, on 
their own account, leaving the former for the banks and the investment companies", 
Ibid.. p 198. Оп the same page Cable is quoted as writing in, 1903 : "In the pros- 
perous times of a boom, we can, "off our own bat', float a jute mill in three hours". 
All this throws interesting light on the supposed scarcity of capital for industrial 


о investment in India and on the supposed unwillingness of banks to finance fixed 


capital. But, of course, you had to have the right connections and your skin the 
right colour. , : 


Rise of Business Corporations in Indla. (Cambridge : Cambridge University Press, 
1970), esp. Chapters 2, Б, 7 and 9- : 


See Benedicte Hjele, "Slavery and Agricultural Bondage in South India in the 
Nineteenth Century% The Scandinavian Economie History Review, XV, Nos. 1 & 2 
1967. 


Breman, Patronage and Exploitation, Parts 1 and 2: 


: »- Sae the evidence of В. D. Patel, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Gujarat, before the 


Banking Enquiry Committee, quoted by R. D. Choksey, £conomic Life in the Bombay 


Presidency (1800—1939) (Bombay : Asia Publishing House, 1968), pp. 105—106n. 


~ Sea Census of India, 1901, Vol. VI, Bengal, Part 1, Report, (Calcutta : Bengal Secre- 


tariat-Press, 1902), p. 475; Bengal District Gazetteers, Gaya (Calcutta : Bengal 
Secretariat Book Depot, 1906), pp. 153—154; and Bengal District Gazetteers, 


s Monghyr (Calcutta d Bengal Secretariat Book Depott, 1909), pp. 129—30. 


Breman, op. cit, pp. 75-76. 


| am indebted tor this point to Dipesh Chakravarty. 


See the evidence included in E. H.'De V. Atkinson and Tom S, Dawson, Report on 


the Enquiry to bring Technical Institutions into closer touch and more practical 
relations with the Employers of Labour іп india (Calcutta, 1912). 


- Extract from the Report of the Deccan Riots Commission, 1875, reprinted in S. C. Ray 


(Compiler), Agricultura! Indebtedness in Indla and Its Remedies, being Selections 
from Officia! Documents (Calcutta : Calcutta University, 1915), p. 9. 


vs 


Colebrooke in 1795 estimated that while the human population of Bengal (including 
Bihar and Orissa) was about 30 million, the cattle population (including buffaloes) 
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was about 50 million. The total number of bovine stock (including cattle, buffaloes 
and yaks) in Assam, Bihar, Orissa, and West Bengal together was 50 million In 1961 
which was much less than half the population of the area in that year. See /nd/an 
Livestock Census, 1966, Vol. |, Summary Tables (New Delhi : Government of India, 
Ministry of Agriculture, 1971). Data on cattle population provided in the Gazetteers 
of the Bombay Presidency, referred to already, generally indicate a declining or a 
slowly growing cattle population between the 1850s and 1870s. There is no 
reason to believe that the trends were very different in other decades in these or In 
most other regions of India. Deterioration in the milk-ylelding capacity of cows 
is alleged in the authoritative Report on the Marketing of Milk In India and Burma 
(Delhi, 1941). 


For accounts of the deterioration of the indigenous system of irrigation, see Bengal 


‘District Gazetteers, Shahabad (Calcutta, 1906), Chapter VI, Bihar and Orissa District 
~ ‘Gazetteers, Shahabad (Patna, 1942), Bengal District Gazetteers, Monghyr (Calcutta, 


1909), Chapter V. 


See Dharm Narain, /mpact of Price Movements on Areas under Selected Cropts In 
India, 1900-39 (Cambridge : Cambridge University Press, 1965), pp. 128-131. 


For a brilliant analysis of the Government's irrigation policy and its effects on the 
productivity of the land and on the social structure, see E. Whitcombe, Agrarian Con- 
ditions In Northern India, Nol. 1, 1860—1900 (Berkeley : University of California 
Press, 1972), каны Il. 


European (and Indlan) traders had a definite interest In keeping the peasantry weak 
financially. See evidence cited In Bagchi, Private Investment in India 1900-1939, 
p. ` 269. 


On rural credit relations and debt bondage, see B. B. Chowdhury, "Rural Credit 
Relations in Bengal, 1859—1885", /ndjan Economic and Social History Review, Vl 
(3), Septémber 1969 : Chowdhury, “Growth of Commercial Agriculture’. Indian 
Economic and Social History Review, Vil (1) and VII (2), 1970. The survey and 
settlement Reports of the Indigo-growing districts describe the methods by which 
indigo-growers were bound to the planters. On European planters and businessmen 
as landlords, see the references cited In Bagchi, Private Investment in India, 1900-- 
1939, pp. 200 and 363. Our formulation is a partial answer to the puzzle posed by 
T. Ray Chaudhuri (as to why the zamindars did so badly in terms of productive invest- 
ment) in his paper “Permanent Settlement in Operation : Bakarganj District, East 


‘Bengal, in Sen (ed.), Land Control and Social Structure in Indian History. 


See 1. J; Catanach, Rural ‘Credit in Western India, 1875—1930 (Bombay : Oxford 
University Press, 1970), pp. 78—87. See also the evidence of Lalubhai Samaldas 


- Mehta in Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry. Committee, 1929-30, Vol. lil, 


Evidence (Calcutta : Government of India, Central Pablication: Branch, 1930),: pp. 1-32 
Ж z NIC D € 4 

See G. F. Keatinge, "Agricultural Picos In Western India", Journal of the Royal 

Society of Arts, LXI, айша. 13,71913, рр. 287-213; ia comment by: ‘Dr. ЈА. 


э, Voelcker,. p. 278. ee £4 red 
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Saugata Mukherji; in his thesis Trade in Rice and Jute in Bengal : Its Effects on Prices, 
Cuftivation and Consumption of the Two Crops in Early Twentieth Century (1900/01— 
1920—21), Vol. і (Ph.D. thesis, Jadavpur University 1970), Ch. И, Table 2, 8, has’ 
shown that the British jute mill owners and Jute exporters got much the larger share 
of the surplus extracted from the ultimate producer. 


See Bagchi, Private Investment in India, Chapter 4. 


Compton Mackenzie, Rea/ms of Silver : One Hundred Years of Banking in the East 
(London, 1954). 


"Greater Punjab" in Table 5 includes the North-West Frontier Province, but this 
will not affect the main points of the comparison. 


The irrigated acreage in the Madras Presidency in 1898 was about 6.35 million acres 
in 1898. See Encyclopaedia Britannica, Tenth edition (Edinburg : Adam and 
Charles Black, 1902), article on "irrigation", p. 599. 


In 1901 the population of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, roughly contemporaneous 
with Blyn's "Greater Bengal", was about 77 million out of an all-India population 
of 285 million. See Bagchi, Private Investment in India, pp. 113 and 118. y 


See Dharm Narain, /mpact of Price Movements on Areas under Selected Crops, 
pp. 128—132; Blyn, Agricultural Trends, esp. pp. 138-41, 197—200; Dharm Narain, 
"Agricultural Change in India", Economic and Politica! Weekly, M (6), 11 February 
1967; and Bagchi, Private Investment in Indie, pp 107—8, and the works cited in 
the footnotes therein. 


Saugata Mukheni, Trade in Rice,and Jute in Bengal, Vol. 1, Chapter IV; and M. M. 
Islam, Agricultura! Development -of Bengal : A Quantitative Study (Ph. D. thesis, 


. School of Oriental and African Studies, London, 1972), Chapters 1-111, 


Islam, Agricultural Development of Bengal, Table 2.1. 


It is interesting to note-that our guess about the.annual rate of change of crop output 


‘in Bihar ала -Огівѕа is very nearly the same as Islam’s estimate of the annual rate of 


change of crop output (—1 per cent) in the Burdwan division, the westernmost 
division of Bengal proper. - 


See the evidence of R. D. Anstead, Director of Agriculture, Madras, and of M. Bazl- 
ullah Sahib Bahadur, Director of Industries, Madras, in the Royal Commission ‘on 
Agriculture in India, Vol IH, Evidence taken In the Madras Presidency (London, 


1927), pp. 48 and 446-7, respectively. 


See the evidence of D. Milne, Director of Agriculture, Punjab, in Royal Commission 
on Agriculture In India, Vol. VIII, Ev/dence taken іп the Punjab (Calcutta, 1927), 
рр. ‚191-4 аї р. 194. 


M. L. Darling, The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt (Third edition, Oxford 
University Press, 1932), p. 119. 
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On the failure of the Land Alienation Act to effect its desired purpose, see The Punjab 
Provinclal Banking Enquiry Committee, 1929—30, Vol. |. (Calcutta : Government of 
India, Central Publications Branch, 1930), Note H.: "Punjab Village Surveys Borrow- 
ing and Debt", (pp. 221—34); and N. G. Barrier, “The Formulation and Enactment 
of the Punjab Alienation of Land Bill", /ndian Economic and Social History Review. 
И (2), April 1965, рр. 144—45, esp. 161. 


See H. C. Calvert, The Wbalth and Welfare of the Punjab байо; Civil and Military 
Gazette Office 1936). . 


See Census of India, Vol XV, Punjab and Delhi, Part |, Report (Lahore, 1923), pp. 78, 
352-5; Census of India, 1931, Vol. XVII, Punjab, Part I, OPEN (Lahore, 1933), pp. 
41-2. ; , 
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е 


See Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Part i Report (Delhi, 1933), p. 307. 


Ibid., p. 35; and Government of India, Commercial Intelligence and Statistics Depart- 
ment, Statistical Abstracts for British India от. 1922-23 to 1931-32 кеа, 
bai d PP. 812-13. ; ч 

The grow of large-scale ТЕЕ was preceded and accompanied by massive 
destruction of traditional handicrafts. For those regions‘ for which reasonable 
quantrtative data are available, there is a clear trend of deindustrialization throughout 
the nineteenth century.. See Bagchi, "De- industrialization in Gangetic Bihar and 
some of its implications", op. Cit. 

In the international context, ао the most effective advocate of free trade among 
economists, had welcomed international immobility of capital as conducive towards 
the prosperity of nation-states. “Experience, however, shews that the' fanc'ed or 
real insecurity of capital, when not under the immediate control of Its owner, together 
with the natural disinclination which every man has to quit the country of his birth 
and connexions, and intrust himself with all his habits fixed, to a strange government 
and new laws, check the emigration: of capital. These feelings, which | should be 
sorry to see weakened, induce most men of property to be satisfied with a low rate 


‘ of profits in their own country, rather than seek a more advantageous employment 


for their wealth in foreign nations.” David Ricardo, On the Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation, in The Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo (ed. by 
P. Sraffa and M. H. Dobb) Vol. | (Cambridge : Cambridge University Press, 1966), 
pp. 136-7. 
For a convenlent selection of views ori the relation between population growth and 
economic change, see Michael Drake (ed.), Population in Industrialization (London : 
Methuen, 1969). 


Bagchi, Private Investment in India, 1900-1939, Section 4.4. è 


There is a slight hiatus in the terminal dates for population amount and output 
estimates : we use the population of 1941, but output during the period 1941 —46 as 
estimated by Blyn. 
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93. Besides the references cited in n. 76. above, on soil erosion зев Н. Maclagan Gorrie, 
(a) “THE, Problem of Soil ,Етозіоп ‘їп the: ‘British ‘Empire with Special Reference , to 
India”, Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, Vol. 86, 29 July 1938; and (b) Forestry 
Development and Soil. Conservation im the: Upper Damodar Valley —A. Toyesr 
Schéme (Calcutta: E Damodar ‘Valley Corporation, (с) (1953)., - 
T a А D S 

94. Sse Trà Klein, "майа na Муў іп Essa. disi Коры da Social History ‘ 
Review, IX (2), June 1972; Klein, “Population and Agriculture in Northern India, 

1872-1 921°, Modern Asian. Studies, 8 (2), April 1974;-and Whitcombe, Agrarian 
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Agriculture Growth in Bengal and ` 
Bihar, 1770-1860 Growth of 
cultivation since the famine of 1770 
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The nature of the changes in the agrarian economy of India prior to the 1860s 
is still insufficiently known. The historians of economic changes in India 
during British rule have in general shown a far greater interest in the period 
after about 1860. An obvious explanation of this preference is the frailty 
of the available data, which only occasionally led themselves to safe gene- 
ralizations in regard to the behaviour of the agrarian economy before 1860. 
This is also due to a more or less general feeling that the real changes in 
India's agriculture started from about 1860 on, mainly because of the estab- 
lishment of links with the international economy, such links being fortified 
by several developments within India, including the emergence of an elabo- 
rate transport system. Gadgil went to the extent of saying that it was the 
American Civil war which for the first time broke the isolation of India's 
economy. Agriculture in India is said to have exhibited a growth also 
from about this time on, with the growth of cash crop cultivation constituting 
8 breakthrough, which it is argued mainly happened in the second half of 
the 19th century. . 


The present paper, concerned with the agrarian economy of Bengal and 
Bihar between 1770 and 1860, stems from a feeling that such a view provi- 
des a wrong perspective. While it lies beyond its scope to examine the 
validity of the view relating to the nature of the impact of several develop- 
ments after 1860 on the peasant economy, the paper argues that significant 
changes occurred during the preceding hundred years, though they were 
mostly far less spectacular than some of the later ones, and that an under- 
standing of these makes later changes more intelligible. 


Constraints on the growth of cultivation in the pre-famine period 


The decline in the rural economy of Bengal that resulted from the famine 
was admittedly disastrous, and its scale unprecedented in the recent years. 
Constraints on the growth of cultivation in the pre-famine period tis, 
however, notable that constraint on the growth of cultivation even before 
the famine were very many, and the effects of the famine were all the worse 
in some regions because it intensified those donstraints. 


For instance, the extensive rural depopulation that the famine caused occu- 
rred in the context of a scarce labour force. The sacarcity assumed a 
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chronic form in several places, particularly in the 24 Parganas, and some 
western districts of. ‘Bengal, such as Burdwan and Midnapur. The scarcity 
in the 24 Parganas is evident from the size of the khamar lands which were. 
distinguishable from the permanently occupied ryoti lands. Such khamar, 
lands in 1767 were estimated by Verelst at about 33.5 per cent of the total 
area of the ryoti lands. The absence of a stable labour force on these lands 
was evidently due to its scarcity. The ‘unequal diffusion’ of tenants, to 
which the Instructions of the Government to the Supravisors (August 1769)* 
related the problem was due to the successes of some energetic talukdars 
in enticing away ryots from the neighbouring areas. 


In the absence of a stable peasant community the zamindars had to depend, 
on the casual migrant labourers whom they induced to cultivate their lands 
by ample advances in money, ‘by the help of which he (the labourer) tills 
and improves the land,' such advances: being repaid in produce after the 
harvest. |t is not known whether this formed the nucleus of any later 
growth of a stable peasant agriculture. -Verelst’s report suggests that the 
conditions of labour and reward were not necessarily conducive to this, 
particularly where' the amount of advances are often taxed by the Zemeendar 
with an, heavy interest, or fraudulently exceeded by an arbitrary valuation, 
i icd the market price of the goods or products of the lands, in which 
e is paid.' 


The queer suggestions of the Company’ s Government as to how the problem 
of scarcity of peasant labour could be solved indicate how desperate the 
situation actually was. It was suggested that’ the great cities whose popu- 
lousness only served to propagate poverty and idleness might undoubtedly 
afford members of useful hands, who in their present situations are either 
a burden or a pest to the community'.* 


In the western districts of Bengal a, decisive factor in the depletion of labour 
was the Maratha raids (1740—1751), which because of their particular 
nature caused a large-scale flight of the local people. The Maratha free- 
booters visited the region nearly every year, indiscriminately plundered the 
local people, exacted as big a price as possible from the Bengal Government 
for agreeing to leave, violated their pledges, reappeared and pillaged the 
country-side again. Communities after communities in the villages fled 
this terror, and migrated to safer zones. The people scarcely returned imme- 
diately after the cessation of the raids, since the economy took long to recover 
from the dislocation that such raids had caused. In western Midnapur, 
where taking the district as a whole the scarcity of labour was at its acutest, 
a significant factor was the nature of the soil, which was either rocky, or of 
a.kind unable to retain moisture, so that cultivation was a difficult process. 
The Company's Government, keen on an increase in cultivation as the best 
means of increasing its revenue income, took an active interest in this. 
Feeling that the first problem to be solved was 'entirely' the one of 'deficiency 
of ryots' or of the ‘want of competent number of inhabitants'.^ Mr. Watts, 
Resident at Midnapur, sought in 1764 to persuade the zamindars of Kasijora 
and Shahpur to bring back to their estaes the peasants and other inhabitants 
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who had been scared away by the Maratha.raids. In 1765-the zamindars 
of Agrachur, particularly the small ones, agreed under his persuasion to‘ 
arrange in this way.the cultivation of 25,000 bigahs of waste land. Тһе: 
plan only. partially:succeeded,.with only 500 bigahs being eventually cultiz 
vated. Graham, his successor, renewed suchi:efforts, issued a 'proclama-' 
mation: in: 1766 promising grant of ‘property rights in the reclaimed ‘wastes: 
to any геѕропѕіЫе’регѕоп* who would organize such reclaimations, and’ 
offered easy terms in regafd to rates of rent. `The response was hardly: 
encouraging. The absence of a suitable market for the surplus grain of the 
district - constituted another considerable constraint on such agricultural 
enterprise. - The Resident reported in 1764 that 'the cheapness of grain 
throughout all the parganas will make it difficult for the zamindars to collect: 
full rents from the tenants’.® - i 


In the eastern district of Chittagong (where, however, the famine, had no 
appreciable impact); the labour scarcity was far from a recent phenomenon, 
and had once much:to do with the Magh raids, from which the district was 
rescued only in 1665 when the Mughals conquered it. The cultivation: 
only slowly increased even after the disappearance of the scourge, and the 
size of the cultivation was So. negligible that the land revénue income was_ 
far inadequate for even the normal needs of the local administration. The- 
Company found in 1761 that only about 25% of the district area was then: 
cultivated. One of the first measures of the Chittagong Council toward 
reclamation work was to abolish the old Mugh Jumma, an annual capitation. 
tax levied on the Maghs, which was presumably designed .to discourage 
them from settling in this, strategic frontier district. To what; extent this 
encouraged immigration -from Arrakan is not known. However, though 
an 'entrepreneur was free to reclaim as much land as he found possible, 
paying nothing to the Company during the first five years, and enjoying for 
ever afterwards 'zamindary rights' in the reclaimed area the increase in 
cultivation remained negligible for long. Apart from scarcity of labour, it: 
had much to do with the exclusive control over the waste land of the district 
that the family of Goku! Ghoshal, Dewan to Verelst and a considerable salt- 
trader, exercised. The indictment of the Ghoshal family by a Collector of 
the district as ‘an,-indolent.monopolizer’ suggests that the family hardly- 
showed any initiative in the matter of waste-reclamation. a probable reason 
of this ae that the family had rendus -wide.trade arig landed interests to | 
een after? en 4. А S n ; 


In nearly all the districts iit Bengal a повів ИЕТ оп thé danh of 
cultivation ‘was the impoverishment of very many zamindars during the 
first few years of British rule, mainly due to the large increase in the land 
revenue assessment, and to other changes, such as the imposition of ijaradars 
and amils, and the changing composition of the zamindars' creditors. The’ 
coilections of revenue increased from £1.3: million in 1765-66 to £2.0- 
million: in 1768—69. ^ The inevitable financial strain that this meant for the 
zamindars was immensely aggravated by the imposition of alien ijaradars 
and amils on them. (Richard Becher, Resident at the Murshidabad Durbar, 
who intimately knew how the new system-:of collecting land revenue through 
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amils worked, called it a ‘destructive system’). The increasing impoverishment 
of the zamindars was due as much to this sudden increase in the revenue 
demand as to the practices of their new creditors, a considerable number of 
whom were now the English factors and the Company's military оїйсегѕ. 
Sykes, Resident at the- Darbar, found during his enquiry in the Dinajpur 
. zamindari in 1768 that the zamindar's creditors included seven Englishmen.? 
In Rangpur the most prominent of them was Captain’ Mackenzie. The 
shroffs, who before Plassey, were the main sources of credit to the zamin- 
dars, and who seldom refused them credit, because of the modertion of their 
revenue and of the security of their tenures in the land, were fast losingt heir 
power and position to such newcomers. This was paitly because they were 
becoming increasingly cautious in providing credit under the new circum- 
stances, such as the sudden increase in the revenue demand and the increa- 
sing uncertainty about the reality of the zamindars' control over thair estates, 
and the Company's servants, who knew how badly zamindars needed credit, 
gradually took over. They fully exploited the zamindars' plight, lent them 
credit at exorbitant rates of interest, and were 'powerful enough to make 
their demands on the zamindars the first charge on their resources’. Cap- 
tain Mckenzie of Rangpur 'enforced the realization of the loans in the most 
“ruthless manner’, and ‘even levied arbitrary imposition on the ryots'.? Gra- 
"ham, Resident at Midnapur, had a similar experience, and sought to contain 
.the growing influence of the new creditors. After the Diwani the Comoany, 
Seeing that the credit practices of the servants adversely affected its own 
revenue interests, promptly intervened. A Proclamation of 31 Dscember 
1766 forbade the ‘civil or military servants, their banians or dependants' to 
‘lend money upon lease, mortgage or otherwise to the zamindars without 
‘the knowledge of Mohomed Reja Khan and his ministers’, and the 
maximum rate of interest on loans was fixed at 1296 per annum." іп 
Midnapur a similar ceiling was imposed on the rates of interest charged for 
advances to the peasant farmers, and feeling that agriculture inevitably 
suffered without such advances made in time, the Resident was instructed 
(11 January, 1767) to provide such advances ‘out of the Company's cash’. 
The' intervention of the Company was only partially effective. . While the 
"évil of lending money to zamindars at a high rate of interest continuted, the 
'advances distributed by the Company in Midnapur mostly helped the mul- 
berry growers. 


What happened outside the sphere of the agrarian economy also had a role 
in the decline of the economy of Bengal even before the famine. Particu- 
larly notable in this connection are:the declining trade of Bengal, both the 
Asiatic trade, and its trade with other parts of India, and the new pattern of 
-control over the trade. Adam Smith explained the decline of some earlier 
economic systems in terms of a structural imbalance in them produced by 
the severance of vital links between towns and villages.* Іп Bengal the 
diminishing trade scarcely amounted to such a breakdown of the market 
system. However, the changes that occurred in Bengal, such as the 
‘disappearance of some pockets of effective demand for agricultural pro- 
duces, the diminished import of bullion inevitably reducing the volume of 
money circulation, and the chaos in the rural and semi-rural regions caused 
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by the particular trade-practices of the European private traders, undoub- 
tedly adversely affected the economy. ЖЕ 


The decline in agriculture resulting from the famine 


The process of decline in the economy which resulted from the famine of 
1769—70 was, however, significantly different from the one which has been 
indicated above. The constraints on the growth of agriculture in the pre- 
famine period would probably have gradually disappeared. Moreover, 
these constraints only meant that the growth was small or negligible, and 
'scarcely necessarily caused the kind of sudden decline which resulted from 
the famine. As the famine did not result from crop failures alone, though 
the scale on which they occurred was admittedly vast, the process of 
recovery also did not merely depend on the gradual restoration of the deser- 
"ted lands with the slow replenishment of the depleted labour force during 

the famine, and the conditions in which the peasant economy. functioned 
_made it an incertably protracted one. 


The famine affected the economy mainly by causing extensive rural depo- 
.pulation, which resulted mainly. from starvation deaths. The role of deser- 
tions and migrations to relatively safer areas in, this depopulation was perhaps 
‘negligible, though the dislocation these caused to the organization of 
agriculture was a.severe one in certain 1701008. 


Тһе spiralling food prices to which the starvation deaths were largely .due 
were only partly due to the considerable shortfall in the agricultural produc- 
.tion for two successive seasons, 1768 and 1769. Of the three major crops 
of Bengal, a small pulse crop in spring, a more important rice crop in autumn 
and the most important winter rice in December, none was a full one in 
1768.. The scale of the failure was far-larger in 1769, since the failure of the 
:September rain ruined the winter crop nearly everywhere. The result was 
-an immediate and violent upswing of the prices. - The scale of the price 
rise was obviously much larger than what the actual size of the shortfall in 
ihe production would have normally.justified. This was bound to happen 
with an inelastic food- -supply which under the transport conditions of the 
time could scarcely be quickly replenished by imports. The structure of 
rural credit had also a role in this. A sizeable section of the peasantry 
‘normally depended during the lean months on the grain advances from the 
-grain merchants. The merchants fearing a crop failure which endangered 
‘the recovery of their advances sharply reduced them. ` The sudden withdrawal 
‘of a large supply from the market which was already under a severe pressure 
‘inevitably pushed up the prices. “On the other hand the usual market 
'mechanism, which was normally geared to the export of a considerable 
‘quantity ‘of grain ‘to other regions could not be suddenly suspended without 
scausing a serious damage to the grain trade of the merchants. This pro+ 
vides a clue to the phenomenon of hoarding during the period of scarcity. 
The intervention in the market by the Company's Government itself, with its 
‘command over a large cash, as а large- scale purchaser of rice, which ‘had 
‘by then become a scarce commodity, immensely intensified the pressure 


a 
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дой the: market. 4 20, 600. maunds, of rice were thus withdrawn from the 
market ‘and -stored for. the, use of the Company's army. The prices in 
Purnea, ‘which was .one of the, worst-affected areas, were considerably 
influenced. by the purchases for, the. Company's garrison at Monghyr. 
Ducarel, Supervisor at Purnea complained that 'although the Fouzdars have 
for these. 3 or 4. years past checked exportation of grain. to the utmost of 
_ their power they have not.been able to keep sufficient in the country for 
thé consumption of the people"? - The cornering of a considerable supply 
“py the Company's private servants and their Indian gomasthas, who set up 
юса! monopolies in grain; had similar consequences. The Court of Directors 
 Suspected that the people involved in this 'could be no other than persons 
-of Some high rank in our service’. Reza Khan, Naib Dewan and Richard 
Becher, Resident at Murshidabad, incessantly complained about this, and 
.asked the local amils to.break up such monopolies, since without this ‘the 
peasants | ‘will not have-sufficient Reed for the next harvest' 25 


1 


"Becher ийбей a bah on the purchases by the Europeans or by their 
"Indian agents till the "August harvest in 1770. However, the monopolies 
-could scarcely be curbed. The Naib Fouzdar ruefully complained to the 
Supervisor of Dacca that, ‘he has it not in his power’ to ‘restrain’ the traders. 
Prices violently swung, up, inevitably causing starvation deaths in immense 
‘numbers, - 


те ‘available estimates of the extent of depopulation were not based on а 
‘census of the rural population after the famine, but were mostly informed 
;gueses. based on local observations. ‘In-a letter to the Court of Directors 
(May 1770) the Bengal Government estimated the total loss at about one- 
third of the total population. The universal:evidence of the enormous loss 
-of life led the Government to remark : ‘It is scarcely possible that any descrip- 
оп could be an, exaggeration'.!5 In June 1770 Richard Becher, who had 
an intimate knowledge of the situation because of. his official position esti- 
mated the loss at about 37.5%. In 1772: Warren Hastings toured a consi- 
derable portion of the district, and the findings of his elaborate enquiry 
largely agreed with the estimate of the Bengal Government in 1770 i.e. loss 
of about one-third of the population. . 

Local reports tended to confirm this impression. An enquiry 1772 by the 
Committee of. Circuit in;four selected villages in Rajshahi revealed a progre- 
ssive diminution in, the number of the resident families : 1076 in 1768-69; 
1033 in 1769-70 and only 373 in 1770-71. Of the 660 families which 
disappeared in 1770—71 desertions accounted for only 153 families, and 
the-rest (about 4996-of- the families) perished through starvation and the 
diseases caused by it. 1$.. -In Birbhum the number of rural communes dec- 
lined by about 25%. . Of the 6000 communes in.1765, only 4500 communes 
survived in 1771. 17 . In twenty-six villages. in the parganas Munher 
and Arah in the district of Sahabad, about 48% of the families perished 
between 1769 and 1773—556:-familes іп 1769 being reduced.to 282 
in 1773.1 
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Given the existing technique of cultivation and the general poverty of the 
.peasantry a.natural "consequence ‘of the enormous: loss of the: country's 
labour force! was ‘a sharp fall in the‘ size ‘of cultivation: ^ This might not 
necessarily have followed provided"the labour resérve was great enough. 
(This. was true of England, where the decline in 'cultivation was smaller than 
: the depopulation caused by the recurring attácks of the plague during the 
“14th. century would.;normally have’ caused. )29 :-Such was not the case in 
1 Bengal, where as! noted earlier, labour was": scarce in: very many ‘regions 
even before the) famine. Numerous contemporary reports decribed the 
. agricultural decline; and the loss of cultivation was estimated at'about one- 
third .of the total cultivation. -The Supervisor of Nadia’ presented a'more 
dismal picture. The resources of the peasants were So much reducéd 
that-a- peasant formarly cultivating 20 bighas was now unable to cultivate 
‘more than 5 bighas. The Commissioners appointed in 1772 for the purpose 
of investigating the real effects of the famine found thé ‘finest part of the 
province desólated by the famine’... So ‘much land lay uncultivated even 
three years after the famine that the Bengal Government despaired of any 
immediate recovery without a large scale migration of labour from the 
neighbourhood, and Oudh was believed to be a potential, source.9 Such 
‘a plan was not however feasible at the time because of the political difficul- 
ties involved in this. . The rot could not be stemmed even by.1784. The 
desertion’ of resident ryots was so widespread that Parliament ordered- in 
that year an enquiry into the reasons thàt had compelled the agricultural 
classes ‘to abandon and relinquish their lands’. 


The western districts.of Bengal suffered. worst and’ the’ celebrated Amini 
- Report (1776) reveals the extent ofthe loss in the revenue collections of 
-the zamindars because of the loss of cultivation caused by thé: ‘depopulation 
and desertions.2* ' Birbhum suffered: probably. worse! than:any - other. dis- 
trict.. Even ten years after the-famine the districts was. in: many parts an 
-impassable jungle.» In ancient times, it had been the highway of imperial 
armies. 1n,1780 a small body of Sepoys could.with difficulty force their way 
through its, forests, where wild beasts multiplied, ~so: much So thát the 
Company: offered a; reward»for each tiger's:head, sufficient to maintain ‘a 
peasant Toner in comfort for Hue months. RS LEES. parus n 
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The developments which retarded the’ recovery of the economy 
from the effects of the famine 
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The: recovery öf the. economy front the effeóts of the famine was ‘indore the 
circumstances an inevitably long process: ' ‚ However, there were increasing 
signs of this over. the years. MES Аар; ©; "i 
The recovery took all the longer since certain developments since the famine 
tended to retard the process. Paradoxically enoügh, abundant ‘harvests 
-after the famine: were. néarly universally believed to have been опе such 
development. .With favourable ‘weather - conditions grain- -merchants re- 
sumed, their credit operations; and the surviving peasants understandably 
put in their best efforts toward an incerase of cultivation. Though in. view 
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of the vast scale of rural depopulation the level of agricultural output was 
presurriably far below that of the previous years, a striking development was 
the tendency of the agricultural prices to fall. 33 


In a letter to the Court of Directors (27 Feb, 1773) the Bengal Government 
wrote of ‘the extreme plenty and. cheapness of grain, so that in many places 
the farmer tenant, unable to procure sale of the produce of his lands, has been 
left without the means of paying his dues’. Certain, measures of the Govern- 
ment prevented the prices from falling farther. The Government hastened 
to, "lay in, its military stores’, and purchased a considerable quantity of grain. 
In fact: the Government took 'every: measure in our power to facilitate the ' 
transporation of grain, from the inland parts of the country', suspending 
all duties levied at the different customs Houses, and asking the local collec- 
tors; to remove every impediment to a free circulation’. The Collector of 
Dinajpur, where ‘the bad effects: of ‘the cheapness of grain is particularly 
felt, was authorised ‘to receive from the farmers grain at the current price, 
in lieu.of money. for their rents and to build golas for the reception of it on the 
public account’. However, the grain market was scarcely toned up, and the 
Bengal Government ‘was ‘surprised that ‘your collections suffered a consi- 
derable diminution from the abundance and cheapness of grain’. 


Plentiful harvests for three successive seasons had of course a role to play 
in depressing, the prices, but the fall was not caused by them alone. One 
important cause was the undiminished revenue pressure, despite the 
disaster ‘caused by the famine, necessitating the sale by peasants of a larger 
part. ot^ their produce soon, ‘after, the harvest than before. The fall in the 
ptices had also much to do with the shrinkage of the internal market for food 
grain because of the fall in the purchasing power of the survivors and also 
of the reduced effective demand. The Bengal Government thus explained 
the development.: ‘It appears most probable...that the mortality was mostly 
among the workmen, manufacturers and people employed on the rivers, who 
were without the same means of laying by stores of grain as the husbandmen; 
so that the number ,of the consumers who suffered from the calamity was 
greater in proportion than that of the cultivators of the grain’. As an 
evidence the Bengal Government referred to the increase lately made in 
the price of manufactures, and the present stagnation in the sale and currency 
of every kind of grain’. Another ‘probable cause’ mentioned by the Govern- 
ment was ‘the drains ‘which these’ provinces .have suffered in the current 
specie, by the exportation of it to Chinà, Bombay and Fort St. George, besides 
the payrnents of ready money "for the king's stipend, and the other remittan- 
ces made to the western provinces.’ Though the severity of the depression 
gradually disappeared, the prices ‘coritinued to be low, and in fact, as noted 
later," : there were occasional spells of falling prices.. On the whole the 
particular movement of prices, during a period of about three decades after 
the famine undoubtedly retarded the process of recovery of the economy 
from the effects of the famine. 


The ailing economy could have been nursed back to health only through a 
massive investment toward the rehabilitation of the uprooted peasants, the 
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restoration of the lost villages: and the increase of new цо This, 
however, did not, occur, particularly in, the year's.immediately after the. 
famine.’ Though aware of the devastating *effécts; of. the. economy, + the 
Government remmained largely ‘inactive. Its role was confined. only to the- 
encouragement of mulberry cultivation ' Czultivation- through concesssnio 
in regard to rates of rent on. mulberry lands, and in this the Government was . 
also’ caréful to se&'that' peasants did not convert their rice lands into mülberry `, 
{апа Such measures of the Government were not however, ‘the result of a 
déép-concern for toning up the .genéral'economy, but of the need to increase" 
thé export of raw silk which at the time, had an increasing market. he 


D 
In-rural Bengal. it was: -once-an established: practice for the: zàmindars edd: 
occasionally: also for the Stato, to help the: peasant.during such a distress with! 
takavi advances i in the form of seed grains orof cash. This Practice disapp- - 
eared -in ‘very many regions, ,particularly after the-introduction in'1772 of 
the ‘new farming system by Hastings. c Asta .resultrof«this very many old ' 
patriarchal zamindars were replaced.: by .stranger ‘farmers’, апа һе short 
tenure: of their. leases naturally made them cautioris-in regard: any investment- 
in;;agriculture., Where the: old .zamindars’ survived, :their. financial ‘plight’: 
disabled, them -from continuing . the--takavi .advancesc'on the old’ scale:¢ 
Depopulation and: desertion. consequent on the famine had . everywhere" 
sharply reducedstheirincome.,s bea «toa: a TETI n Pr. dia sse 0 


A far more decisive factor in this was the extreme rigidity. in the, collection. 
‚ of révenue? and"tHé ‘adoption of- certain ‘methods "toward: preventing. the, 
collections from falling below the usual pre- famine level. ‘(ln act the demand, 
was irictéased іт in: 3772; and it was by: agreeing to a rusudj jumma (а: pro, 
gressive: increase’ on the revenue: demand) that very many zamindars Succée: . 
dedi in saving their patrimony’ from falling | into! the hands : of alian speculators. yo 
Thé ‘Het-collections’ “for some’ years. after, thé! famine "show, that” the, боуёт- `, 
ment nearly succeeded in this : about 158 lakhs i in 1768-69; about 143; lakhs ` 
іп-1769-70; about 140 lakhs in 770-71 and about’ 150 lakhs "in; 1771572 
Tke- Bengal: Government ‘candidly’ ‘admitted that: he land. revenue did nót, 
diminish - 'owing to its. being Kept 't up. ‘violently” to its. former standard’, s, 
Oné'süch violent method-was Najai, ‘which was ‘an assessment upon, the 
actual ‘inhabitants of eve "inferior divisiori of thé lands, to ‘make up, for ‘the, 
loss sustained i in the! rents of- their neighbours, ‘who, are either: -dead or, ауе, 
п he cou z *"This was far: ‘from, an innovation ‘at the.tim "This; was. s 
Stabli Worth Mughal ‘practice: ‘embodying “the principle: ё Of.  Bliectivé res $16 
pofi&ibility he Villages’ in tggard to ‘payment, ‘of revenue. ‘Its үө! feature- 
at'the ‘time’ ‘consisted’ in'its' it discriminate e dise. "The Mughal. had recourse. 
to’ i? particularly where 'small' losses” ‘were involved. puting’ ‘times „of саја. ` 
mities such as thé famine of 4769— 70 a large ‘part, oft le revenue was i Vari. 2 
ably written off.- ~The’ drive Tort ie max imization, of. revenue. 3 /hich Me: 
Company: pursu&d, asa fixed” principle" wai ifičompatible with this "mood o 
forbeárance. ` Thè 2 effects "on ‘the Surviving „peasant. communities л weld 
ruinous, Zand the Béngal Government were well aware, of. these. The! Зате; 
practice’; they wrote to the Court of Directors 7! "anys o mph c oni ffov 


"Which at another time and under different circumstances would have been beneficial, 
became at this time an intolerable: burden. -The tax not being levied by.any fixed- standard ^ 
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of rate, fell heaviest upon those wretched survivors of villages which have suffered the 
greatest depopulation........., It had also this additional evil attending it in common with 
avery other deviation -from the regular practice, that. it afforded an opportunity to the 
farmers to levy other contributions under, colour of it, and even to increase them to 
whatever magnitude they. pleased, since they were of course the judges ofthe loss 
sustained, апа of the proportion which the inhabitants were to pay to replace it.” 


in fact the revenue policy of the Company was to a certain extent responsible 
for the incomplete success of. Some measures adopted by the zamindars, 
despite their financial difficulties,” towards an increase in cultivation or at 
least its stabilization The two “devices . of the zamindars were firstly, a 
liberal ‘Grant of rent-free lands and an ‘encouragement of the migration of 
peasants from the neighbouring estates to theirs. Reclamation of land 
through the first device was an old practice. The famine considerably 
accelerated the process, However).it was cut short before long when the 
Government as а: method of increasing the revenue resolved to resume 
such grants, particularly after the passing of the Baze Zamin Regulation of 
August -1788. ' The. Government ‘policy in regard to what was. known as 
Loksan lands (waste lands) was similarly a :short-sighted' one. ` With a 
sizeable part: of the.peasant community: wiped off by the famine the sur- 
vivors sought gradually to enlarge their holdings by adding to their old hold- 
ings bits of cultivated lands, which: were then in abundance. The local 
` zamindars too found it to their-interest to encourage-this: practice. Hence 
the emergence of a considerable community of 'peasants cultivating the 
loksar lands either on: priviledged terms: or^without paying: ‘anything. The 
practice could not.however continue for long, particularly-in districts like 
Nadia, since the Company’ during the five-year ‘farming’ arrangement (1772— 
77). was keen on: 'resuming Such lands; ‘and collecting the normal rent rates. `- 
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Tho ‘policy “of thé Raja of Birbhum (which was‘admittedly worst affected by 
the famine) to depend: on immigrant peasants for the revitalization of agri- 
culture’ could; have at’ léast been a locally effective means of increasing 
cultivation. Confronted with the problem arising out of a sharply depleted 
labour force the Raja could not help depending on pykasht peasants. and 
the terms he offered them were indeed tempting—such as a considerably 
reduced. rate of rent on pykasht lands which in many cases, was only 50% 
ofsthe normal 4ocal.rate. (parganas nirikh), remission of about 50% of the 
amount normally:collected on account of abwabs, protection against judicial 
proceedings, and the permission ‘to pykacni peasants to pay their rent in 
produce, if they preferred; ~ $ 


In the reclamation process in the district the role of such immigrant peasants 
was a.considerable опе;. апа by -1788 the pykasht јата constituted about 
10%- of the entire revenue demand:on the district. The pykasht peasants 
evidently. „mostly, concentrated on.the cultivation of the holdings deserted 
during the famine. ‘Migrating from the neighbouring districts of Burdwan, 
Rajshahi. and Murshidabad they.were reluctant to go to the wild western 
region of the district, where cultivation" had.an insecure basis, preferring 
the eastern zone where cultivation was easier: . At this zone: contiguous 
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to their respective districts, "the pykasht сайат: йо А were mostly well- 
to-do or ‘principal’ ryots, could-take to additional tillagé available at a lower ` 
rate by- employing landless labour їп addition to what they:had employed 
before, since where such employnient ‘was essential ‘for the reclamation 
work, zamindars- were ready їо make a further concession in the rent rate 
on that account. 
M i; °° С 4 а mm Sie | in. T n F S um 

This reclamation process” ‘in the’ ‘district “or” Birbhum could’ not, “however; 
continue uninterrupted, and indeed suffered a ‘Severe setback between 1788 
and 1791, due to pc unrest, ‘in, which the pykasht | peasants 
had also a role. ; 
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Troubles started soon «after the enforcement of, a new. Jummabandi (rent - 
assessment) at the end of the .Bengali year 11954(1 788).- Though the: 
Birbhum Raja attributed the movement entirely to the 'power.and influence’, 
of some 'evil-disposed' village, mandals who, for.a number of years, past:.. 
have :been in.the employment of thousands. of Begas of the most joues 
lands, of which they do not admit-the ryotts who, pay the full assessment to 
participate’, the spread of the movement owed а. great deal to, the discon- 
tent of the common peasants., , Contrary to,the official claim the revision. of- 
the rent assessment.was presumably. hastily done, and ignored in very many 
cases the.differences between kinds of lands in. point of productivity, and: 
also of intensity of cultivation, the latter particularly being a vital issue, since . 
in a district like,,Birbhum, which was devastated by the famine,:the restora-. | 
tion of the deserted holdings ‘was inevitably -a. slow process. ..As, a conse-: 
quence, the cultivators of inferior lands particularly suffered... The generat - 
increase in the level of assessment affected, however, the entire peasant 
community, and naturally ‘irked the , considerable - community of .village.: 
headmen, who had- for long been enjoying privileges, in regard to rent rates, . 
and allied matters. The new System offended some, of them: all: the more, . 
since it was they who organized a considerable Жек the new cultivation b. 
since the famine. А ie Geto ai wh diane et ee 
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The: dislocation in do. bal ‘economy that résulted from this movement?: 
was evidently a severe one. "The enforcement: of the Jummabundy’, the. 
District Collector reported, ‘caused great: clamours, incredible. desertions; : 
and in fact.has with.former additional causes affected the district in such: 
a manner that | fear a series of years will be required to:bring it into its.flouri- г 
ui ое 30 
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The movement- ‘of thé local: resident peasants ' ‘gradually subsided, partly 
because of the repressive measures of the State, and partly of the sheer’ 
impracticability ` ‘of enfording in'full the new: assessment, with the 'Govern- . 
ment'itself eventually conceding some of the peasants’: demands. However, 
the migrant peasants, on whose labour the success of the'reclamation work 
largely depended, continued to be disgruntled, and under the conditions 
that gradually- developed" the old level of: cultivation ‘could scarcely be ' 
maintained. 


` 
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Though; their agitation also dated, from the.time of the new Jummabandi, 
‘they, occasionally fell out. “with their zamindars even before,. ‘succeeding 
- often in cheáting, them ‘over the payment of rent. The. new, Jummabandi, 
Which, ás the. Birbhum „Вај. claimed, authorised an increase in the rent rates 
cof: the pykasht- péasants as' well, made them rebel as a community. They 
were deeply aggrieved, particularly bécause the new system had entirely 
ighored their contributions to thé growth of cultivation in the district. The 
Zamindar, while admitting their role in the new, cultivation, was reluctant 
to continue their old. privileges fór long, since he argued this amounted to a 
gross discrimination against the resident ryots. Lala Ramnath, Dewan to the 
. Birbhum Raj, also stressed how the indefinite continuation of the privileges 
of the defiant migrants would. eventually disap the control of the Raj over 
“the resident ryots. .., En . 
ia : 
if Me Букаи: do not pay agreeable to the Jümmabündy; by which from custom they 
are assessed at a smaller rate than the koodkest ryotts, all the Mundulls and Koodkaust 
ryotts of Beerbhoom will suffer, their-dands to run waste and afterwards indirectly cultivate 
them as рүөКанзї, ryotts at an inferior rate. : i М 
f + п : 
The method of атов by the pykhast ryots was quite a different one, 
because of the ‘particular nature, of their participation in the cultivation 
„process, and alsor.of their*habitations:! While they were not permanent 
residents of Birbhum they had permanent residence and land interests in 
one of the three districts, from which, as noted earlier, they had migrated. 
This was a great advantage while they were at war with their zamindars: 
thy could elope with ‘crops to their own districts, and their possession of 
Some means of'subsistence there made them all the ‘more defiant. The 
migrants considered their Crop thé“most valuable.thing to elope with since 
according tó the' rural' custom the’ Zamindar Was free to seize the crops of 
defaulting’ migrants: | iuc doles ^ 
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Iti ig surprising, as i Dewan to the Birbhum Raj admitted, that the zamindar 
‘failed to ‘stop’ the. Migrants from’ “crossing over tó their districts. ‘This only 
indicates how tenuous his’ control over the. rural community had become since 
‘the famine: ' Thé" neár;breakdown' of this control is also evident from , his 
usual failure in stopping the migrants from returning to their pykasht lands 
and cultivating them during the next-agricultural season. This suggests that 
under’ the circumstances ‘the, local resident peasants were unable to take 
up the cultivation of the migrants’ lands, or were cautious in this lest they 
should antagonize the’ "Powerful migrants. а 


1 
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Where the migrants ‘left their. host ‘district ‘the zamindar found it nearly impo- 
Ssible' tó recover the rent arrears from them. as'the long correspondence 
‘between the ‘Birbhum, Collector on the one hand and the Collectors of 
Rajshahi, Burdwan and Murshidabad on the other shows. Persuaded by the 
Birbhum Raj that it would suffer a severe loss i in.its rental income of the 
migrants. did not pay up their arrears, which amounted to a little more than 
52 per. cent of the total rent of the migrants, 31 the Birbhum Collector des- 
perately sought to get them back with the help of the Collectors of these 
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"three 'districts.. These Collectors could scarcely help ‘him in "this. “The 

Raje hahi Collector argued, apparently ‘convincingly, that seizing the eloping 
migrants, and handing them over to the Birbhum. Raj would amount ; 19 ап 
“act. of ¢ gross injustice to the: zamindars* or: farmers of Rajshahi under whom 
these migrants held lands as Khudkhast ryots, Since this seizure would’ ine- 
"Vitably dislocate ‘their cultivation in their native districts. dn, fact despite 
the strong feelings of the Bengal Board of Revenue over the. cheating of the 
Birbhum: Raj by the migrants, and ‘the’, Board's approval of stern’ measures. 
‘against ‘them the: Birbhum Raj could’ only partially control them. А Мы. ч 
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The attitude of the Government ‘somewhat softened” with the- -discovery by 
Atkinson, a Special Officer on Deputation in Rajshahi,' that the pykasht 
ryots started the cultivation of 1195 B.S. before they could come to know 
' of the new assessment that was enforced in that year. The zamindars claim. 
"Хог the! rent arrears of that.year had finally to be withdrawn. - Eventually 
: with the equalization of-he rent rates of Khudkhast'and pykasht ryots, the 
relations became bitter again. it is However, notable that though’ the 
Birbhum zamindar, confronted with the large increase in his own revenue, 
;could:scarcely show any forbearance to the migrants be. could not yet do 
‘without the pykasht labour. and in: many: parts of Birbhum which after the 
tPermanent Settlement went into the:control:of other zamindars the wa 
dence.on pykasht labour continued till the 1820s. So 
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;Oufside,B Birbhum also the process of jecoveiy from the, effects of ihe fardide 
‘Was primarily determined by the process of adjustment of the agriculturat 
.organization to the reality of a, sharply- deplected labour force. Contempo- 
rary , reports occasionally referred, to growth of population, and it is likely that 
Some growth did occur. The labour force was also partly replenished;as;a 
result of the return of the old migrants to their lands with the gradual. “dis- 
appearance of the famine conditions- The adjustment, however, at-least 
durifig, the first two or three decades after the' famine, resulted largely from a 
rhobile, ‘labour’ forcé. , Like the Birbhum, Raja, other zamindars, also, under- 
$tandably | Keen on ап; ‘increase of cultivation i in. their estates, encouraged this 
“migration: Unlike the migration, of the Santal.. labour, in the later” years, 
.this' movement -was far from a long-distance movement, "but was more or 
less confined to the, frontiers of contiguous districts. ' Recurring complaints 
“from the zamindars who, were thüs affected by thé emigration, o of their peasants 
suggest that the Tew ‘cultivation: in.$ome particular. estates . occasionally 
occurred at the expense of settled éültivatión elsewhere. However, this was 
far from universal.. The zamindars who, had. initially suffered . naturally 
Sought to. prevent any’ large ‘scale emigration’ by? ‘reducing the rent rates ‘to 
‘the same. level as was prevalent'in the estates of the rival zamindars, and rént 
ru ‘inevitably’ ‘tended to be equalised. ’ It is móre likely that the non-resi- 
nt tyots skilfully ‘divided their time "bétweón “their old cultivation and, the 
flew, and. the: incentive for this hard labour was, obviously the nominal‘ rent 
ratés in the estates: ‘of the host zamindars. It also happened, as noted eàrliar, 
that the nón* -resident ryots sometimes escaped even this nominal ‘assessment, 
presumably by taking advantage of the weakness of the zamindars' positione 
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under the circumstances, and the usual form of cheating the hostzamindars 
was to remove the entire harvest, or.to pilfer the largest portion of-it without 
their knowledge. The zamindar of Birbhum incessantly complained to 
the Government on this score. Similar things happened in -Dinajpur and 
Rangpur. In 1787 Mr. Hatch, Collector of Dinajpur complained to Mr. 
Mcdowall, Collector of Rangpur.that a large number of ryots of the pargana 
Andua had 'eloped' into Rangpur and suggested coercive rmieasures:toward 
‘containing this movement. His plan.was to station peons on the boundary 
parganas of each district, so that they 'could arrest such defaultels without 
formal application to the collector concerned’, ‘By this reciprocal service’, 
he argued, 'not merely security to the revenues will be insured, but impropér 
emigrations be checked, and the. inhabitants prevented from wandering 
backward and forward, to the vexation of the officers of the collections, who 
in all these cases practise every species of deception to induce the ryots to 
settle’? Mcdowall doubted the feasibility of the scheme, adding that it 
'was also 'inconsistant with the custom of the country', and suggested instead 
‘an interchange of emigrants from both districts for some years past’. This 
suggestion was ‘presumably unworkable at the time. The Bengal Govern- 
ment faced this problem again and again, but judged it discreet not to inter- 
vene to Stop the movement of the peasants from one place to another. 
When, for instance, the zamindars of Saran asked for the help of the Govern- 
ment,in preventing the large-scale migration frcm the district to the neigh- 
_bouring district of Gorakhpur, primarily because of the lower rent rates there, 
the Board of Revenue thus argued against it: it was ‘neither necessary, nor 
practicable consistently with the public regulations to fix the ryots to any 
particular spot and to prevent their resorting to other places for cultivation'?*, 


The foundation of the process of economic recovery ‘through this process 
of short- distance migration of peasant labour was thus the initiative of-an 
enterprising community of peasants, who put in the hardest.possible labour 
under the circumstances for increasing their іпссте, and the reduction. of 
the rent rates by the zamindars created a suitable condition for this. The 
inevitable fall in the rent rates іп the neighbourhood of these new egricul- 
tural settlements also encouraged this process of reclamaticn, in which the 
resident ryots had a.leading role. .The process was naturally a SW one, 
and' a stabi organizator did not Meo shape for long. 
As їп. Birbhum the réclamation process through the enterprise- of pykasht 
“peasants was temporarily interrupted when zamindars sought to resume 
‘some of-their privileges. The initial attempts only partially succeeded, 
and'in some cases at least the zamindars were baffled for long beceuse of 
the protection of the.pykasht peasants by the Commercial Residents in the 
:neighboürhood. This happened, for instance, in the districts:of -Dinajpur 
and Maldah; where: most of the cotton weavers and silk-wirderg were also 
cultivators*& Most of them benefited by the reduction of .the--rent rates 
following the diminished labour supply after the femine. When the zamin- 
dars asked for an increase they objected, and the Local Commercial residents 
. invariably sided with them. ‘The Bengal Government backed the zamindars, 
. who eventually succeeded in increasing the rent rates of the-ryots to-some 
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extent. That the ryots decided not to throw up their pykasht cultivation 
despite this increase in the rent rates suggests that a considerable recovery 
from the demographic reverses had occurred in the meantime, which had 
consequently increased the demand for land. 


A more serious interruption to this initial process of recovery resulted from 
natural’ disasters. Not that such disasters disappeared later. However, 
they hit the peasants much harder now than they did later largely because 
of the extremely disorganised state of cultivation at the time and also of 
the destitution of the peasant community in general. 


There was no end of such disasters in Bengal. But the most fatal one was 
the flood in 1787, which occurred nearly everywhere in Bengal and Bihar, 
and thus made a recovery from it a difficult process. Tales of misery 
poured in from all the districts.. In Rangpur “multitudes of men, women, 
children and cattle have perished in the floods; and in many places whole 
.Villages have been so completely swept away, as пої to leave the smallest 
.trace whereby to determine that the ground had been occupied’. А severe 
famine following this completely crippled the peasantry. Because of the 
.acute scarcity of food’ the Collector had to go to the extent of ‘threatening 
by public advertisement to open the merchants’ golas and expose them to 
plunder, and thereby, caused the combination (among the grain- merchants) 
to.cease’. Yet countless people died. An enquiry by the Collector in 1788 
revealed that ‘out of a large family, which at the beginning of the season 
possessed numbers of cattle, many ploughs, and abundance of grain, only 
one miserable and emaciated wretch had remained to tell the tale of his 
friends'?5 Тһе depression in the grain trade because of a sudden change 
in late 1788 in the course of the river Tista, which constituted the chief channel 
of trade, only added to their misery. The Collector of Mymensingh had a 
similar disaster to report: ‘It is impossible for language to convey the dis- 
tressful situation of this province...whole crops have been levelled, and 
villages, cattle, grain and implements of husbandry swept away’. n Sylhat 
‘about two-thirds of the ryots have retired for safety ‘with their families to the 
hills,...whole villages having been swept away’. The district of Trihut 
was ‘inundated to a degree not recollected by the oldest inhabitants’, and 
since it followed a season of an uncomimonly depressed grain markét, the 
peasants suffered all the worse. “The demand here’, the Collector found, 
(where there is little trade, no troops or scarcely any of those advantages 
which tend to facilitate the collections-of a country), is so notoriously short of 
the produce, that “hoards of grain have been known to be formed of five and 
six years’ harvests’.** Indeed, Trihut was one of the worst sufferers, and took 
long to recover from the effects. In 1790 the collector in a long letter to the 
‘Board of Revenue argued in favour of ‘specific aid in the way of ‘suitable 
‘indulgences to attract those who had fled their country back to their homes 
and So restore it to its төп: prosperity’. The Collector: thus described an 
_ economy in ruins : wis 1 
Whilst many indulge their fancy In expatiating on the natural advantages of this district, the 
richness of its soil and its multifarious streams, not a single individual stops to reflect that 
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along their solitary banks scarcely a hamlet is to be seen, and for miles and miles not a human 
step to be traced. Golas, gunjes, bazars, beparis, manufacturers, the inland trader and 
the foreign purchaser exist only in imagination. From one town to another, even the 
high roads on which the traveller and the merchant used formerly to pursue thelr journey 
in safety and in ease are in some parts choked up with weeds and grass...In such a province 
if Government will be at no expense; if the inhabitants that now occupy and enrich the 
adjacent country are not to be invited back by suitable indulgences, and merchants and 
manufacturers, all of which it once had, are not encouraged to settle in it, the Collector 
must be content to bring from the hands of the laborious peasant his monthly portion of 
the annual revenue.?? 


Statistical evidence of the increase in cultivation—the uneven 
quality of the new cultivation in different regions 
Yet over the years cultivation tended to increase. The evidence is partly 
impressionistic, and partly statistical. Even the impressionistic evidence 
is not without value, since it was based on local observations, though it fails 
to indicate the extent of the increase in a particular period. 


Most of the district collectors and judges who replied (1801—02) to the 
elaborate queries circulated by wellesly agreed that cultivation had con- 
siderably increased since the Permanent Settlement. Тһе views of the 
district officers were evidently not based, except in certain cases, on statistical 
enquiries, and were mostly guesses which in some cases al least seem to have 
over estimated the increase in the cultivation. However, the general 
impression that cultivation had increased was perhaps not misleading. In 
Saran ‘where 60 bighas in 100 were in cultivation formerly, 80 or more is 
now in that state’, i.e. cultivation had increased by 20%. The Collector of 
Sahabad, like most Collectors noted a ‘considerable increase in cultivation 
since the Permanent Settlement’, though the exact extent of this was not 
indicated. In Dacca increase of cultivation in the southern parganas was 
estimated at about 12.596. If we take the Collector's words for it, the 
increase in Chittagong was remarkably large. At the time of the settlement, 
the Noabad mahal (the newly cultivated area where the revenue demand 
was not permanently fixed) comprised about 3116 dones; a fresh measure- 
ment at about the end of the century showed a further increase of about 
3,000. Itis very likely that the earlier measurement did not include the whole 
of the new cultivation, and that some holders concealed their holdings, so 
that the size of the new cultivation by the end of the century looked much 
bigger than it actually was. 


Later reports, based on much better information, confirmed the continuity 
of this trend. Different regions developed presumably unevenly, and its is 
curious that cultivation increased faster in those regions which by about the 
Permanent Settlement, was relatively more backward in point of land use than 
where agricultural resources were better exploited. For instance, in Saran 
which was remarkably well-developed even by the time of the Settlement, 
the size of the new cultivation during a period of about 70 years was negli- 
gible, when the Government sought to rehabilitate invalid soldiers by offering 
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them rerit-freé waste lands, and enquired about their size in different districts 
the Collector of Saran wrote (1792) that ‘no land was available for invalid 
establishmerits. The Collector reaffirmed his view: “Saran is generally: 
in а: ‘big ‘state-of cultivation, and possesses a numerous population through- 
out’. -Oné-of his successors-found in 1800 that ‘there is no jungle in Saran 
excépt aN 'iniconsiderablé- portion which extend into this district from the 
frontiers< er Gorakhpur’. The available jummabandis ` (rent assessment) 
ofsome villagés under the Hutwa Raj between 1802 and 1869 also show that 
it Was?not through an increase in the size of'cultivation that Saran agricul- 
ture improved.3? 


.ainn. (1): .— eet ‚ (2) 
Village. mE - 96 of cultivation-held by ryots: 
um ac ; 1802 . . 1869 
мове — E ANS ` 62.4 
Gopalganj | | 60.5 61.3 


In тин, however, which was far less developed, ВРЕ РЕТ іп some parts, 
the increase’in cultivation was striking. ` The district was ' one of the worst 
sufferers from the famine of:1769—70, and even a decade later the district 
officers found no immediate hope for.any recovery Without a largescale 
immigration from the neighbouring regions. In 1783 the Collector submitted 
tó the Board of Revenue an elaborate project for attracting cultivators from 
Oudh for tho- purpose of reclaming its enormous wastes. Nothing came 
out of it. - Even as late as 1796 the Collector did not notice any considerable 
reclamation. The beginning of the process, which was presumably a slow 
one, cannot be identified- However, by 1824 the size of the new cultivation 
was large -enough to strike local observers. ‘In Tirhut', the Collector repor- 
fed, ‘the ‘waste land at the time of.the Settlement, it is believed, considerably 
excedded that under cultivation, and in some extensive parganas adjoining 
the Nepal-Tarai and (others): in the north-eastern part of the districts, the 
cultivated land was to the waste perhaps one to fifty. All these parganas 
are now considerably advanced in cultivation. In 1847, Mr. Wyatt, 
Revenue Surveyor, noted a further increase, and estimated ‘the cultivated 
area at 75% of the district area, and he stressed the fact of the continuing 
Téclamàtion:in the district. ‘A very small portion of the district has many 
large tracts of high grass, low wood jungle, and with the exception of par- 
gana, Benuan, the rest is being rapidly cleared and brought under cultivation.@ 
‘Stévenson- "Moore, ' Settlement Officer who was conducting a cadastral 
survey їл ‘North Bihar in the 1890s, felt that Wyatt slightly overestimated 
the size of the cultivation. Wyatt's estimates, he concludes, ‘were little better 
than, a rough guess, апа a rough 90055 of the extent of cultivation even by 
the’ most experienced is: almost certain to be an overestimate. The well- 
tilled fields and rich crops éatch the eye;.roads, ditches and drains are passed 
unnoticed’. “Moore, on the basis'of a large'number of resumed holdings in 
24 villages scattered over the district, estimated that in the north where the 
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largest part of the reclamation was taking place, the percentage of cultiva- 
tion was about 66, and that in the south about 72. 


The growth was no less striking in some other Northern Bihar districts. Іп 
Darbhanga (which was formed out of some areas once belonging to Tirhut), 
as the available statistics relating to some parganas show, an initial period 
of near stagnation was followed by one of sustained growth in cultivation. 
In 1797 the Tirhut Collector found the agrarian situation in the Alapur par- 
gana a ‘perpetual cause of great anxiety’, adding that ‘the dreadful and more 
than common depredation of the wild elephants where the harvests were 
plentiful have entirely put a stop to all improvement’. Ву 1870 the pargana, 
with about 7796 of the total area under cultivation, was one of the 'richest 
parts of the district’“8  Pargana Bharwara had a similar experience. While 
visiting it in 1802 the Collector was struck by that he called ‘want of industry 
among the natives’. ‘For miles and miles are plains with only here and there 
a few bighas in cultivation, and the uncultivated land surrounding it appa- 
rently as well worth the trouble of agriculture as any part | have seen’. Yet 
by 1870 the pargana was comparable to Alapur in point of the size of culti- 
vation.“ In the district as a whole, cultivation seems to have very slowly 
increased till the 1820s. As late as 1811, as the Collector found, a large 
number of villages, 891, remained unassessed owing to their jungly nature’. 
No signs of an appreciable increase in the cultivation were visible in the 
eastern parts of the districts even by 1826. However, by 1837 the progress 
in the cultivation.looked feirly impressive. The Collector, who during his 
tour of the district as Magistrate, came to know much about some eastern 
parganas such as Padri and Behera, 'was struck by its altered appearance, 
formerly their having been much heavy grass jungle in it, the resort of wild 
beasts, whereas now cultivation has been greatly extended throughout it.“ 
The statistics of cultivation in some resumed maha/s (whose real resources 
the district officers had to examine in connection with the revision of the 
rent demand) show that in such eastern parganas about 6596 of the available 
was cultivated. Mr. Kerr, Settlement Officer of Derbhanga, on the basis of 
a comparison between the statistics of the resumed holdings (1830—40) and 
the survey statistics (1845—49), found that ‘а very considerable extension 
of cultivation took place in the Madhubani subdivision the percentage of 
cultivation rising from 56 to 72 during the period.* 


Champaran, perhaps the most backward of the Bihar districts, except Purnea, 
at the time of the Permanent Settlement, had also an impressive record of 
growth. In 1794 the Collector estimated that the district was not ‘above 
one-fourth cultivated.” The largest part of the wasteland lay to the north, 
near the Nepal borders, and in fact the absence of any sizeable reclamation 
process in such areas, despite their fertility, was partly due to the compara- 
tively lower rate of rent in Nepal, so that the peasants crossed over there 
whenever they pleased, gathered their harvest, and then returned. District 
Officers later began to note a considerable improvement. The remarks 
of Mr. Wyatt, Revenue Surveyor of the district about 50 years later, about 
the increasing cultivation in the pargana Majhaua, which included the 
major part of the district are suggestive: ‘The pargana...at the time of the 
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PermanentSettlement was chiefly waste;the northern parts were covered with 
forest which are now inhabited and under beautiful cultivation’*” The 
Settlement Officer of the district, on the basis of the ryoti area as found in the 
jummabandi papers relating to some villages under the Betia Raj, tried to 
trace the growth of cultivation during the 19th century. He compared the 
area actually occupied by ryots as recorded in the jummabandi with that 
shown by the cadastral survey in the last decade of the 19th century, and 
concluded that the rate of increase was much quicker in the first half of the 
19th century. Не divided the villages into four groups : the first group of 
3 villages in 1793; the second group of 21 villages between 1815 and 
1820; the third group of 34 villages up to 1850, and the fourth group of 7 
villages, upto 1870. The size of the cultivation as shown by the cadastral 
surven in the last decade indicates that the ryoti area had increased by 
58696 since 1793, by 15596 since 1820, by only 7796 since from 1820 to 1850, 
and only by 30% since the last period, 1850—1870. "These results’, the 
Officer found, 'are amply corroborated by the figures compiled from the resum- 
ption registers', relating to the period 1839—40. І 


‘In Champaran as іп other districts of north Bihar’, the Settlement Officer 
concluded, 'it was in the first half of the century that agricultural development 
advanced with extra-ordinary rapidity. During the.latter half it proceeded 
more slowly, but progress none the less has been very considerable'.*? 


Purnea seems to have been an exception in this. Cultivation here did 
increase for about two decades after the Permanent Settlement. A rot 
seems to have then set in, and agriculture remained stagnant, and in some 
cases declined. During his survey in the district (1808—10) Buchanan 
was impressed by the improvement in agriculture since 1793, and estimated 
that about 74.596 of the land was cultivated 'or culturable', and he wrote 
of the 'great fertility', 'a teeming population', and 'bountiful harvests' of the 
district. |t is surprising that as late as 1875 Mr. Macdonnell estimated, 
(on the basis of persumably reliable statistical data, compiled specifically 
for the purpose of helping him in preparing a report on the food-grain supply 
in Bengal), the cultivated area, at 7596. Buchanan's estimate was questioned 
later. As noted later, Buchanan probably overestimated the size of culti- 
vation. It can however, be argued that the stagnation or decline in agricul- 
ture since Buchanan's time was not altogether improbable, and in fact 
Buchanan himself noted certain developments which might have led to 
this, particularly the effects of recurring fevers on the district population. 
This trend persisted, and according to the later census reports Purnea was 
one of the most unhealthy districts. 


The available agricultural statistics relating to Bengal proper are far less 
satisfactory, particularly for the period under review. However, they amply 
testify to an increase in cultivation in a number of districts, and the increase 
seems to have been more repaid in the:eastern Bengal districts. 


Such districts had an initial advantage. They were only marginally affected 
by the famine of 1769—70, and where, with a more or less assured water sup- 
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ply because of their greater water resources, the shortfalls in agricultural 
production were for less frequent than in western Bengal and in Bihar, 
cultivation naturally tended to increase faster. One of the major setbacks 
was caused by the flood of 1787, which we have noted earlier, and the loss 
of cultivation there was mostly due to a suddan change in the river courses 
and only rarely due to demographic reverses. 


Dacca was one of the worst sufferers from this inundation, and it took quite 
long to recover from this. The process of recovery was severely interrupted 
by the long agricultural depression, 1794—98, which, as we see later, was 
far from confined to this district. Things improved soon. The numerous 
partitions of estates and the supervision over the intricate business of sepa- 
ration of small taluks from the big zamindaris gave ample opportunities to the 
district officers to know of the nature of the existing agricultural resources 
of the district, and they were impressed by the increase that occurred in 
this since 1788 The increase was particularly noticeable in the southern 
parganas, where the scope for new cultivation was for larger than in the north, 
where the soil was inferior in point of fertility. James Taylor, who was 
commissioned by the Government of Bengal to prepare a statistical report 
on Dacca (which was published in 1840) testified to the ‘extension of 
cultivation" that had occurred since 1788. He thus explained the pheno- 
menon : 


The year 1788 may be regarded as the era of those changes in the relative condition of 
agriculture and manufactures of the district, which have materially affected all classes of 
inhabitants in later times, Prior to that date the cultivation of land had been comparatively 
neglected, in favour of weaving and spinning; but in consequence of the miserable condi- 
tion, to which the district was now reduced by famine, a demand for labour sprang up, and 
impulse was given to agriculture, which has continued to the present day. The repeal of 
the duties on the exportation of grain, the abolition of the arcot currency, which had long 
pressed as a heavy burden on the agricultural classes, the permanent settlement with 
landholders, the rapid decline of manufactures, and the introduction of indigo and safflower... 
have all contributed to produce an extension of cultivation and to raise the price of agri- 
cultural and common labour. 


In Tippera and Faridpur, growth and decline. co-existed, though the area 
of new cultivation was much larger than the area where agriculture tended 
to decline. In Tippera the reclamation -process does not seem to have 
started soon after the Permanent Settlement and an unstable agricultural 
organisation continued for quite some time. A later report thus describes 
the situation : ‘It was their (peasants’) practice for many years after the 
beginning of the present century (19th) to be constantly on the move, or 
to change their place of residence from time to time...One of the ablest 
Tiperra collectors reports that the raiyats are as migratory as swallows and 
usually change their place of abode at that time of the year when the heaviest 
instalments of rent fall due’. -From the available evidence the district 
Settlement Officer (1920) estimated the cultivated area at about the time 
of the-Permanent Settlement at 40%. According to the revenue survey 
' of 1860-64, 74.6% of the total area- was ‘cultivated or fit for cultivation’. 
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Curiously enough, agriculture tended to decline in. the South-west part of 
‘the district which was fairly highly assessed at the time of the Settlement, 
and was presumably well-cultivated at the time, so much so that the. revenue 
survey of 1860—64 revealed the existence of a ‘large jungle'.5! This 
was mainly due to a decline in the cultivation of the main cash crop of the 
area, betelnut, which accounted for its prosperity at the time of the Settle- 
ment. The size of rent was largely determined by the number of the betelnut 
trees that individual peasant families grew. A local tradition attributed the 
decline to a severe epidemic disease which destroyed most of these trees. 
Contemporary reports suggest that it had also something to do with the 
decline in the betelnut trade, particularly with eastern India, Arracan and 
Burma: The sharp decline in the agricultural resources of these estates is 
evident from the absence of private purchasers at the auction sale where 
such estates were put up for sale, so that the Government had reluctantly 
to buy the unproductive estates at a nominal price. Out of 1818 estates 
in the south-western parganas with a revenue demand of Rs. 2,52,968, 
573 estates with a revenue of Rs. 88,833 were found unsalable at the auction 
sale in 1835, and had passed into the hands of the Government. The 
district Collector who investigated, the causes of the decline described the 
state of the country' as' deplorable', and particularly noted how the region 
-which was once ‘one of the most populous in the world’ had increasingly 
been deserted by the peasants. ‘It is out of the power of the remaining 
inhabitants’, he concluded, ‘to cultivate it if they would. The roads are 
covered with jungle and almost impassable." Ў 


^ 
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In Faridpur the area of the new cultivation was the eastern and the southern 

~ parts of the district, the eastern part containing a large jungle, and the southern 
part a big swamp. In the clearance of the swamp the initiative came mainly 
from the hardy Namasudra community. However, some of the northern 
parganas declined, mainly as a result of the drying up of the rivers and streams 
which 'made the soil less fertile, the transpor pt produce more неин апа 
the climate more unhealthy’. 


The scale of new cultivation in the western districts of Bengal seems fo 
have been smaller, and in districts such as Midnapur and Bankura, part of 
the new cultivation had an insecure foundation, so that a particular level of 
cultivation was difficult to maintain in the later years. In Midnapur culti- 
vation increased mainly in the western parganas, where at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement the population was extremely sparse, and cultivation, 
` because of the rocky nature of the soil was a far more difficult process than 
in the eastern parganas, which were largely alluvial. A comparison of the 
area under jungle at about the time of the Revenue Survey (1870—75) with 
_that found during the detailed cadastral survey (1911-17) showed that 
very little of this waste land could be reclaimed during the period, and the 
Settlement Officer concluded that ‘most of the jungle Clearing had been 
- effected at an earlier date’. The comparison revealed a curious thing—-a 
_ decline of about 5% in the ‘cultivated area’ during this period! and most of 
‘this occurred in the western parganas whére ‘one would at first sight have 
' éxpected an extension of cültivation'.; The Settlement.-Officer attributed 
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it to, indiscriminate deforestation, and the lack of caution in the felling of 
trees was mainly because of the extremely limited timber market in a closed 
district like Midnapur at the time. The opening of the country by railways 
and the increasing demand for timber resulted in considerably checking the 
deforestation process. The Settlement Officers thus explained how the 
deforestation gradually sapped the productive powers of the land :53 


The immediate result of a complete clearancé is to render the land fit for cultivation, but 
in the course of years in an undulating country where the soil is shallow and the unbroken 
rock very near the surface...the soi! deprived of the binding force of the tree roots tends 
to get washed off the slopes into the valleys by the torrential rains. The formation of soil 
is due largely to the action of the tree roots in breaking up the surface layers of the rock and 
tó the deposit of the leaf mould: the destruction of the trees put a stop to this process. 


Such a reckless deforestation occurred also in parts of another western 
district of Bengal. The motive here was, however, not necessarily the 
laudable one of increasing the cultivation, though cultivation eventually 
increased there. Heré in very many cases the initiative came from the 
charcoal burners, who indiscriminately felled trees, using them for smelting 
iron. Having completed his field work in the iron-producing part of the 
district, T. Oldham, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India thus 
reported in 1852: “The forests and jungles are disappearing before the axe 
of the charcoal burner and.the plough is steadly taking possession of the 
. lands but very recently covered with impenetrable wood’. It is also curious 
to note that while such deforestation was evidently beneficial to certain 
groups who led or took part in the process, certain vulnerable economic 
groups, not presumably dependent for their subsistence on a stable and 
settled agriculture but on the sale of diverse forest products, found their 
livelihood threatened, and the dislocation in their economy created increasing 
tensions between them and the outsiders ruining their forests. This was 
the background of the recurring clashes between the Santals who were 
active in the reclamation in Birbhum, Bankura and the neighbouring districts 
of Bihar, and the Ma/paharies, who lived off forest products. The statement 
of a band of 30 Malpaharies who were.caught by the Birbhum Magistrate 
in 1832 during one of such clashes is revealing: ‘The articles procured from 
the jungle had become scarce and pahareas had some difficulty in getting 
a livelihood’. 


The increase in cultivation in the northern Bengal districts such as Rangpur 
and Dinajpur was far from sustained and uninterrupted over the years. 
That the growth-of cultivation which Buchanan had noted in 1809 was an 
extremely slow process since then is evident from a comparison of Buchanan's 
data relating’ to the area under cultivation with those provided by the pates 
tical survey in district in 1872—73. 


Area under rice cultivation : in acres 
Buchanan Survey (1809) "EE "T "t 1,336,856 
Statistical Survey (1872—73) ^ чу, .: ` 1,538,833 
(Source : Rangpur Survey and Settlement -Report, para 34. Buchanan's.data have been 
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revised after the elimination of the district ‘айба which was included-in the district at the 
time of Buchanan’ з survey, but transferred to other "ашта at the time of 1872—73 survey) 
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This "shows an: ‘incréase, of only abouti 15%. However, a 'remark by Mr. 
Crawford in his statistical report (1871) on the district, seems puzzling; 
‘within the-last 30 years the cultivation of dhan (rice) has extended in the 
most marked manner. The, increase, it is said, may safely be stated at 
75%' This, if true, suggests that cultivation was not only Stagnant, but 
probably declined between 1809 and 1840. The area under rice as shown 
by the statistical survey of 1872—73 would perhaps have been larger but for 
the growth of jute cultivation; which was particularly visible since 1855: The 
area under jute increased from 21 387 acres’ in’ Buchanan’ 5 time to 117, 569 
acres in 1872-73 ' : 


Despite' the increase in- the area under rice which Crawford believed to 
have taken place since 1840; two ‘aspects of the адгагіап economy of the 
district seem striking: the' relative instability of the agricultural-organisation 
in very many: parts of the district, and the insignificance of the improvement 
that had taken place in the productive powers of the land. -Even as'late as 
1871« Crawford "found: "The ryots are found of a change in the land they 
cultivate, .and frequently relinquish ‘one and take another: holding'. This, 
he believed, was опе of the main reason why a large number of the peasants 
could: not acquire occupancy: rights. ‘The highest estimate would state 
the/ryots' having a right: of occupancy at one-third of the whole body in the 
district. This, | think, is an overestimate’. Crawford related this to a 'consi- 
derable detrioration' in the productive powers of me land in several parts of 
the-district. ү 
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There is thus hardly any y doubt that in very many parts of Bengal cultivation 
tended to increase singe the' 1780s, though in some districts the development 
began to occur much'later. The initial phase of this'increase presumably . 
resulted from the restoration of the ‘abandoned cultivation because of the 
depópülation caused by the famine." Reclaiming such lands as lay fallow 
only, for а few years was not a difficult process, and: did not require a big 
“capital expenditure either. Being within the boundaries of ‘a Village such 
lands were easier to: cultivate than lands at a distance, and in very many 
parts of Bihar such lands were the best-manured ones, receiving ‘the ‘best 
care of the farmers. The restoration of such abandoned lands was un- 
doubtedly a slow process, and initially at least the short-distance migration 
of peasants had a role in this. The migration caused temporary hardships 
to the owners of the estates which they had ‘left, as the frequent complaints 
of such.owners suggest. However, such ryots, except in a few cases did not 
altogether desert their old lands, but preferred to divide their time between 
their old cultivation and the new. A slow recovery from the demographic 
reverses had of course a role to play in this. 


A Striking feature ot agricultural history; particularly of some eastern Bengal 
districts, was the.preference of the cultivators for waste lands with all its 
initial hazards to the old settled cultivation. This seems to have been largely 
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due to'the:heavier rent burden on the old' cultivation, which made it.unattrac- 
tive to very many peasants, and where this happened the increase in the 
cultivation in some regions was balanced by the loss of cultivation in some 
others. i.. The preference-of the peasants in Dacca for shoals and new alluvial 
formations-to:the cultivation-on-the high lands was attributed by the Collec- 
tor to:two things: the former were more productive and their rent rates were 
much. lower.55 A kani. (about 1645 sq. yards) seldom produced more 
than.ten maunds of grain a year, and had to pay a yearly rent of Rs. 12. . The 
cost of cultivating such lands was also considerable, since this involved 
hard, labour and considerable expense because the soil was stiff and mixed 
"with underwood andrjungle. Іп: contrast, the low lands; with soft alluvium 
were far easier to cultivate, and produced after three years of. uninterrupted 
cultivation about 20 maunds of grain, and the full jumma of such lands, 
which was payable only from the fourth year, маѕ ‹опіу:4 rupees per kani. 
Such migrations occurred in Dacca at the time the Collector was writing 
(1797) were undoubtedly stimulated. by the agricultural depression of 
the time, the old level of rent being much heavier now with the-falling agricul- 
‘tural: prices, . In Sylhet an’ additional reason for the peasants’ preference 
for waste lands-was.their anxiety not to be involved in the countless petty 
squabbles among the numérous co-shares of small taluks. ‘In.Saran such 
migrations were.not confined to the boundaries of the district, and a.number 
of-peasants left the district for the neighbouring estates in Gorakhpur, and 
the Collector himself saw how the once prosperous parganas such as Kow- 
arry Barrak, Ander and Chowbarah had been nearly ruined by such desertions. 
The peasants were attracted to Gorakhpur mainly because of the low rates 
'of rent prevailing . there, and the'zamindars gave ап. elaborate publicity to such 
‘rates in’ order to éntice them away from Saian. 
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The owners imt iio: ТК thus deserted had no immediate remedy for the 
‘problem, except the reduction of the rent rates. This they could not mostly 
afford ‘because of the high level of the revenue demand, which was based 
only on the existing agticültural resources, but adjusted in very many cases 
to a possible increase in them. The unprecedented rigidity in the collec- 
tion of this revenue only added to the zamindars' difficulties. The Saran 
Collector explained tHe real dilemma of the zámindars in terms of real diffi- 
culties of the zamindars in reducing the rent rates. While the Gorakhpur 
zamindars offered their lands at two to four annas, the rent rates in Saran 
were seldom lower than Rs. 2 to 3 a bigah, and the revenue demand was 
‘based on such ап assumption. In some areas, however, the zamindars had 
‘to reduce the rent rates in order to prevent a large scale emigration of labour 
from their estates. The Judge of Tippera thus frequently wrote of the ‘general 
‘independence of the ryot" asa авес factori in the reduction of rent rates.’ 


‘lt Sems quito probable that the revenue pressure on the zamindars, which 
was sometimes aggravated by falling prices of’ agricultural commodities, 
‘led.some of them to ignore their long-term interests which lay in an active 
encouragement of a reclamation process by offering liberal terms in regard 
to rent rates. This happened in Midnapur, where such liberal terms greatly 
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helped the process of-recovery from the. effects of the. оное of 1788 and 
1891. боон . Ы 
Such'cases of cultivation i in one region increasing at:the cost of cultivation 
in some other regions were probably not very many, and these occürred more 
or.less in the regions where such waste lands were. available in the neigh- 
bourhood of ‘settled ‘agriculture. Where such.a reclamation occurred far 
away fromthe established villages, the actual expenditure involved in it was 
presumably very large, and in those days of scarce labour it was also difficult 
to organise such reclamations. The liberal terms in regard to rent could not 
continue for long, and aftera short initial period rent rates in such contiguous 
areas tended to Ба equalised. * ud OE 

i | | : ЖИ 
While cultivation i in very many parts of Bengal thus tended to. increase despite 
some. cases of declining cultivation because of migration of peasants from 
'such regions, the process of growth was not an uninterrupted one, and the 
decisive ?асїог іп this was sudden demographic reverses,:and all evidence 
suggests thatthe size of cultivation was:largely dependent on the size -of 
the existing labour force. This was because of such reverses that cultivation 
in Purnea, Dinajpur and Rangpur tended to decline.. In some"other districts 
like 'Midnapur though cultivation had increased the foundation of the new 
cultivation was not secure GveryM hols: ane one of the reasons for this was 
He reckless bus of trees. ^^ ` "us uel 
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The financing and the. érganization of the new ` gultivation—an 
examination of the popular view that zamindars had: no role i in. this 


Who financed this new cultivation ? Quite a popular version described the 
zamindars as, an entirely and universal,y parasitical group, interested only 
in exacting as much as possible from the peasantry, without spending any 
part of it. in the improvement of agriculture. «According, to this version 

whatever, increase-had taken place in the Size of'cultivation was вену due 
to the sl of. the small. peasants... - ` 
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Contemporary DOR. ‘tell us „мегу little about the matter. ‘However, ‘the. 
available evidence «suggests the financing of the new cultivation was :а 
much more кошы Ба ргосез$ than the popular version assumes, ab i8 

The "popular version? is simplistic, and conceptually inadequate: It ignores 
the;element of time. Was the class of zamindars throughout a parasitical 
group? Or was.this charge true of only.a certain period of time ?- Again, 

would it be right,to take the. zamindars as an ündifferentiated; group? -The 
composition of the group was far from an unchanged one, quite a number 
of old zamindars being replaced by new zamindars. Would it be true to 
say that the entire. community of .zamindars was parasitical? Or some 
zamindars at least had taken а keen interest. in the improvement of. agricul- 
ture? The role of small peasants has been described as a decisive one in 
the increase of cultivation. >Here again. different groups. within the pea- 
santry have not been carefully differentiated: Some peasants were not-able 
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at all to.invest anything in the improvement of cultivation, while some others 
were probably so. How to characterize these different groups? 


The validity of the popular version largely depends on an assumption that the 
-small peasants had enough to spare for financing any new cultivation, which 
is much more than a mere substitution of cultivation in one particular area 
for the one in another, and any new cultivation worth its name usually 
involved some .capital expenditure. Numerous contemporary reports 
describing the poverty and destitution of the vast mass of the peasants 
contradict this assumption. Dependence of a considerable peasant commu- 
nity on the moneylenders, grain-merchants and rich farmers for loans toward 
their subsistence and financing of cultivation were common places of such 
‘reports. Colebrooke, for instance, concluded that given the existing price 
level and the level of rent the usual income from cultivation alone scarcely 
'sufficied for the subsistence of very many peasant families. According to 
Buchanan, about half of the cultivation in Dinajpur depended on the loans 
provided by the substantial farmers and the grain-merchants. This was 
more or less universal in Bengal and Bihar. i 


Where the new cultivation resulted mainly from an increase in the labour 
force the peasant families had of course a decisive role to play in this. This 
often happened. during: a period of recovery from serious demographic re- 
"verses, and this: was particularly true of a period when the scarcity of labour 
constituted the chief constraint on an increase in cultivation. As we noted 
earlier, an increase in the cultivation during such a period of recovery resul- 
‘ted primarily from a restoration of the recently abandoned lands. This ha- 
happened in districts like Midnapur. Mr. Ernst, Collector of the district, 
thus reported іп 1802 : /Al! the land that has been newly brought into culti- 
vation during the last 9 years-consists of what became waste in consequence 
of the.famines of 1178 (1771 A.D.) and 1199 (1792 A.D.). A great deal of 
this land is still waste, and the ryots are more ready ‘to cultivate this kind of 
land than to clear jungle'.5* . However, even. here it was not the replenish- 
ment of the labour force alone that made it possible. This was greatly 
helped by the reduction of the rent rates by the zamindars. ‘Besides the 
usual reduction inthe rates for З or 4 years’, the Collector wrote, ‘it is generally 
found necessary to-relinquish something from the full rates during the whole 
period of the lease, and sometimes a permanent remission is granted by a 
sort of mukurary (permanent) tenure'. Where, however, such reverses 
did not occur for long and the labour force was slowly expanding, an 
increase in the cultivation was possible without such inducements from 
the zamindars. p3 d 

The resources of the peasants alone were far from enough in very many 
areas for sustaining the existing level of cultivation, let alone increasing it, 
ane the Participation of other groups was indispensable. 


The popular view about the alleged parasitism of the class of zamindars was 
largely influenced by a certain devélopment, particularly in the second half 
of the 19th century. With the increasing population pressure and certain 
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-other developments increasing ‘the market, value of land, a considerable 
'uneàrned. income; accrued. to-the zamindars, ,and they were more or less 
sure of an' increased income even without investing anything in agriculture, 
Since it was within their powers to increase rent. The agrarian.situation 
‘was, however, quite different at about the time of the, Permanent Settlement, 
And for quite some time.afterwards. .‚ . = eod. 2 
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The ‘alleged non-existence or, отнет of any role of zamindars in'the 
‘increase of ‘cultivation was mainly, an inference from the "inefficiency':in-the 
estate, management, of which ‘they were -often accused: Buchanan. was 
'indeed yery harsh on them. , He.thus described the zamindars. of. Dinajpur:5? 
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Very | few of them are men of РТ A greet part of them never pass the threshhold of 
their, ‘door, except-to assist at some religious ceremony, and are either sunk in a miserable 
superstition, a‘prey’to religious;mendicants, and othenidie persons; or are totally abandoned 


to dissipation, abc, Lach uu o Ы - 
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‘He was distressed to find һом: һө, Rangpur гата ‘squandered’ “their 

money'...... in merely filling the bellies of idle vagrants or of hungry retainers’. 


The .Ритеа · zamindars . меге found. тоге proud; ignorant and: slothful.*. 
All, actual inspection, into the conduct of their, agents, ;on-the part of the 


zamindars. is -considered highly derogatory; to his rank.....: ‚һе is disgraced 
and considered. аѕ:а mean fellow if he at all interferes in the- inspection:of 
ne farms and tenants’. @. MS | oe ee 2o Жыр» по 


phries9 үй LEAST ze SU ur usas Bac He Cue 


All this happened. primarily because’ most zamindars: were not! convinced 
ОЁ the»desirability of managing their landed ‘estates as a' business involving 
a necessary: conversion of the ‘surplus і income from the’ estates into capital 
‘as .aumeans: of -gradually augmenting” this" income: “ This’ was’ only partly 
because of the fact that “To improve land with profit, like all’ other commercial 
projects, requires an exact attention to small'savings and small ¢ gains, of which 
а. тап ‘born to:a: great fortune, even though naturally frugal, is very seldom 
capable'5* This was largely: because’ the- ‘particular convictions of'the 
zamindars about the: most desirable form of the consumption of their income 
‘derived from their cultural milieu, their status consciousriess; and their con- 
cept:of an ideal relation between them and 'their-dependants.: This explains 
why therexpenditure of a large’ part. of their income was unconnected with 
their purely; personal needs. .This.is: evident from the size of the existing 
rent-freó lands and: also-from the’ enormous expenditure on the-digging ‘of 
tanks. Sherwill;-while surveying the: district of Dinajpur in: 1858-59, was 
astonished to discover the existence of about 10,638 tanks in'a small-area 
of 673 square miles, and he thus erbieinee the Püsnomenon: 

d You Pe "d orm e ve it 771 та 
Bengalees,i in. general consider that riothing is more praiseworthy’ than to make a tank, dig a 
well or plant treos, for the good of their.fellow beings. The idea arises from religious motives 
PE Hence when a zamindar in a rural district has amassed a fortune, his first thoughts are 
turned to digging a tank, апа по one who, has not dug one is esteemed as a big man; and 
hence it is that a dozen tanks may be seen in somelocalities. So closely huddled together, 
as to. be ‘fully.useless,,and. such ‘could only have been dug by religious devotees,9^ 


LIBER 
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Thought the zamindars only rarely’ participated in’ the estate- -managernent 
and tended tó-spend a considerable part of their income in unproductive 
ways,’ this’ did not nécéssarily теат that the existing өѕїаїес -management 
was necessarily incompatible with, any improvement in ‘the cultivation. 
A greater degree of participation on the part of zamindars would perhaps 
have ensured a more efficient systèm, but the absence of it did not altogether 
preclude the adoption of measures ‘toward’an improvement in cultivation. 
The point to decide is whether the system under which zamindars trusted 
the estate- -management to their dependents provided any incentive to the 
latter i in the matter of reclamation of waste. Buchanan's findings show that 
such 'incentives did exist. ' ‘ln Dinajpur, for instance, an ijaradar, employed 
for collecting rent, ‘takes for his reward the commission of from 4 to 696 and 
the whole profit that he can derive from the lands which are not rented’. 

It ‘was thus the ijaradar’s interest that cultivation increased. Ап ijaradar's 
tenure was usually three to five years, and 'thé contract has in no instance 
been extended beyond 9 years’. This limitation was mainly due an exis- 
ting regulation which prohibited any lease for more than ten years. This, 
however, did not.preclude a renewal of such leases, and after 1812, even 
this legal constraint disappeared,.since it was now permissible for zamindars 
to create a tenure for any number of years. In fact, izaradars and thikadars 
were.continued for generatiors, particularly in Bihar. "However, ‘when 
the commission is high, or the quantity of unrented land is great, the renter 
often pays a sum of money in advance’. In view of the fact that ‘the renters 
are in general pefectly conversant in country affairs’, the zamindars found 
it worthwhile to creat such longterm leases: А 


Zamindars.also Sought to encourage ‘reclamation by offering attractive terms 
in regard to rent rates, and a large, part.of the new ‘cultivation was possible 
because of this. This syatem, particularly the one in Eastern Bengal, was 
variously known as granti, jote and howla. The conditions on which 
such lands were held differed from place to place, though in all cases the 
system was designed to promote new cultivation. For instance, the jote- 
dars of Jessore had a regular lease for the land they held at a fixed rent for 
ever. "The grantidars, originally substantial khudkhast (resident) ryots, 
holding certain'lands at a fixed rent without any specific potta, gradually 
acquired a sort of prescriptive right and eventually a hereditary right in such 
lands. Henkell, Collector of Jessore, wroté of-this dual role of the granti- 
dars. They rented the zamindars' khas lands, which were in cultivation, 
and were аї the same time allowed a free hand in reclaimirg the waste lands 
surrounding the cul'ivated area. Writing in 1797 the Judge of Jessore 
traced tlie origin of the system 30 or 40 years ago. Moreover, the parti- 
cular system of rent— payment, under which the quantum of rent was 
adjusted to the actual size of the cultivatión at some particular seasons also 
arose from a concern of the zamindars that an inflexible system where agri- 
culture was still unstable might result in reducing the existing cultivation. 
The establishment by the zamindars of numerous hats and markets, 
for instance in Dinajpur, mainly. by giving away lands on a rent-free 

basis (birt birtee) for the purpose, had not a little role in stimulating 
agriculture." 


LN 
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It is, notable that in some places. zamindars had. a more direct role in the 
Téclamation ` process, particularly in the western. districts of’ Bengal mies a 
The zamindars there had to organize and ‘finance the immigration, pend a 
big amount during the first phase of. thé new ‘agricultural settlements, and 
later in.order to sustain .them. . The оса ODSeIVapion is obviously a 
simplification and і is ‘apt to mislead : : > 


EIL е 
en E ‘ 


The zamindar seemed, to stop at nothing to "reclaim waste ‘land, and most ‘of it was not at his 
expense, but that of the Tyot. It was the begar or unpaid requisitioned services of the ryot. 
on every occasion that did the work of, reclamation, and if the landlord did spend a certain. 
amount initially he was Careful to recover it through’ one of the Innumerable abwabs in the 
pulbandi or. miffusil charges been The landlord certainly brought cultivators from elsewhere 
and Settled them at their own expense, offering temporary exemptions of rent, ‘but that 
was ‘almost ¢ always for the first few: yeats, after which screws were applied through rack- 
rants... „This has been. the monotonous record of land reclamation i in Midnapur, Bankura: 
Birbhum, Maidah and West Dinajpur.87 


ant 


The ‘failure (of a КК of zamindars to o'provide indirect or direct assistance 
toward on increase in cultivation was largely due to their own financial 
stringency, which in some cases: was at its acutest.at- about the timè of the 
Permanent Settlement. The Collector - of Midnapur thus apace че 
slow growth of new cultivation in the district. 


"I oP “йез, з Байт Ау Коя wy 5 ` 
The settlement, cóhaldered in all its- circumstances and its train of consequences-'appears- 
to me to have had an obvious tendency to arrest the natural progress of cultivation and 
improvement, The enormous increase, amounting to near one- -fifth of the revenues, im 
thé'assessment of the greater part’ of this district put It out of the power of most of the land- 
holders ‘to improve their estates. They were no longer able to encourage a spirit of enter- 


prise; and industry, by clearing jungle, digging tanks and making advances to their Tyots. 68 


The rigidity in the collection of. revenue, despite natural -disasters which 
occasionally sharply reduced . agricultural production, . aggravated. the 
difficulties of such zamindars.. Damages to crops becausé of inundations 
frequently occurred in estates such as Kasijora, Shahpur and Mynachura., 
During the Mughal ` days the revenue demand was adjusted accordingly.. 
The British largely reversed this policy. Even-the devastating flood of 1791., 

on Which thé collector sent gruesome reports, such.as, the .following one,. 

could not persuade the Government to anus its policy. 


a Season 80 ruingus: ‘to the нае. as the last one һав not occurred for a great many years.. 
There are numbers’ of. ;Tyots.) who from proverty do not cultivate about 10 bighas. of rice land, 
and many cultivate less.. “Their crops.turning out unfavourable even in a small.degree must 
distress, them, but when they are for the most part, destroyed; , after" payment of rent they 
have no, have, ‘refuge for support than the disposal of their cattle. and small effects and must 
then be ‘compelled to leave their habitations." Өз: - 


r 


Even. where such reverses did not occur. as, “Frequently, the. normal income: 
of zamindars was far from large. “In Dinajpur, as Buchanan, found, such, 
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income barely exceeded: 10 to 1596 of the rent collections. In very many 
parts of Bihar, the farming out of rents, according to Buchanan, was pre- 
cisely because of the financial stringency of the zamindars, since this was 
the best device at the time for raising loans, which they badly needed In 
Patna-Gaya ‘the minute subdivision of. property has reduced by far the 
greatest part of the zamindars to the condition of mere peasants, and many 
of them could not live decently without cultivating their lands on their own 
account’. Of the two classes of people to whom rents were thus farmed 
out, thikadars and mustagirs, it was the latter that provided most of the 
-~ loans. The zamindars ‘agreed to give them the management of the whole 
estate as security, ага the mustagir, besides the 12% per annum for his 
money takes one half of all the net proceeds of the estate, until he is repaid. 
In some parts one-fourth of all the assessed lands is burdened in this way.” 


Some of new zamindars, who had replaced the old by purchasing estates 
at the auction, seem to have shown much greater enterprise in regard to 
increase of cultivation. Іп Dinajpur, as Buchanan found, ‘their lands are in 
general better cultivated’. The ‘odium and ridicule’ with which the local 
peasants looked upon such strangers, led most of such ‘new men’ to leave 
estate-management their agents. However, such agents ‘are under the 
necessity of being very cautious, as their masters are in general men of busi- 
ness and those who were formerly agents themselves understand country 
affairs, so that their estates are improving, and are comparatively well- 
managed’. His study of the post-1793 revenue records of Jessore 
led Mr. Westmacott to a more or less similar conclusion:?? 


The ruin of the old zamindars was not without many great advantages to the district. 
Hampered on every side with debt, they could do nothing for the benefit of thelr estates, 
having absolutely no capital to work on. The new purchasers of the large zamindaris... 
for the most part men of business from Calcutta...had acquired the reputation of good 
managers of their estates; they began looking into the old subtenures, they extended the 
cultivation. 


In 1811, the Collector of the district, wrote of a 'general reclamation of 
waste lands’. i 


The new men usually Keener than old zamindars on increasing their income, 
did not however, necessarily depend for this on increased cultivation alone. 
The superior management of their estates also consisted in a streamlining of 
the usual zamindary bureaucracy, which considerably reduced the expen- 
diture. on that account, and in a greater alertness in regard to collection of 
rent: i Another important device for increasing their income was the resump- 
tion of various kinds of rent-free lands, particularly where they were recently 
created and where the titles were questionable. The move of the Govern- 
ment for resuming or such tenures as far as possible, so that estates free of 
‘encumbrances could ‘be ‘made more attractive to purchasers, evidently 
encouraged the new men in this. : 
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Demographic movenient as a factor in -thè changing . 'size . of 
cultivation : Vb cbe fae MELDE | 

How did this increase in the cultivation occur? ` What were the main factors 

in this? The technique of cultivation does not seem to have appreciably 

changed. The cultivation of cash crops?'^ accounted for only a small 

fraction of the increase. The.only exception was tea, which encouraged 

a great deal of reclamation.) Indigo was mainly cultivated in the old settled 

areas, replacing early rice, and in some cases winter rice. Some of the new 

alluvial lands were'also eminently. suitable-for indigo, and an additional reason ` 
for the attraction of'such lands for the planters was the'relatively smaller 

price at which such lands were available, unlike the lands.in settled agri- 

cultural zones, where zamindars had presumably a better bargaining position. 

Where the problem of labour was not insuperable, the planters preferred 

Such lands. Opium was cultivated in the best lands, usually around the 

village. Sugarcane was mostly cultivated on high lands with a secure 

water supply. Anyway, the area"occupied by cash crops was so small 

that its effects on the total size of cultivation were only marginal. Agricul- 

tural prices tended to move upwards??? though very slowly, and do not 

seem to have appreciably affected the general pace of the growth of 

cultivation. 


Other things remaining the same, the changes in the size of the cultivation 
ѕөө to have been largely determined by demographic movements. Popu- 
lation growth did not by itself necessarily lead to an increase in cultivation, 
as we shall explain later. However, it constituted one of the primary con- 
ditions for this. 


rot me ws put x D 


The decisive role of immigrant abour in the reclamation process 
in several regions, particularly i in its initial phase 


In several regions the initial increase in the Ananos was only partiy due to 
a natural growth of the local population, and mostly due to immigrant labour. 
We have noted earlier how migration of labour from one region to another 
helped the disorganised agriculture in the post-famine era towards a recovery. 
This, however, differed from the one which had an important role.later in the 
increase of cultivation. The movement of labour immediately after the 
famine was more or less confined to some of the estates where the sudden 
loss of population had deranged the production organisation, and the 
movement gradually slowed down with the return of the normal conditions. 
The latter movement started much later, and had not much to do with the 
immediate effects of the famine. Moreover, unlike in the post-famine era, 
a large part of the-immigrant labour was tribal and semi-ab-original.in cha- 
racter, and the large waste lands to which such labour moved had not come 
into existence only recently, population having. 'been thin in BUEN козы 
for long preceding this migration of labour. `>. ‘ 

А ; 
The regeneration of agriculture in Midnapur, Bankura and Rangpur and 
also in some other districts in western Bengal owed a great deal to this 
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immigrant labour. In Midnapur this was perticularly noticeable in the 
western parganas. Cultivation in such regions had always been a difficult 
proces , since the soil, being of a rocky nature could not retain much moisture. 
Population was naturally very thin. Attempts were occasionally made 
during early British rule for attracting labour to such areas. As early as 
1768-69 the Resident at Midnapur had induced many families of silk-winders 
and weavers to settle there, particularly in the Gagneswar pargana. How- 
ever, an industry with such unstable fortunes as silk-industry could not 
long sustain this stream of immigration. 


The district Collector, convinced that none of the western parganas could 
provide the necessary labour that the reclamation of the abundant waste 
required, argued in favour of attractihg labour from' outside the district, 
since 'otherwise it was feared that one part of the country would be laid 
waste while another was being improved'. Particularly the parganas near 
the border of the extensive jungle mahals were all 'so thinly populeted' that 
they could not' admit of any considerable emigration without going themsel- 
ves to ruin’. Labour was not available either from the relatively more 
densely populated parganas in thé east of the aistrict. Apparently even 
by the end of the 18th century the new cultivation in the region was quite 
negligible. "The want of water, the extreme disinclination of the lower 
orders of the natives to settle in the jungles, and of the higher orders to 
engage for the sake of remote advantage, seemed to the Collector insuperable 
obstacles to any great progress in clearing the jungle'. 


Cultivation, however, gradually increased, and this was mostly due to immi- 
grant labour, and cultivation increased west-ward along the flood plains. 
The beginning of the process cannot be. precisely dated. The leader of the 
new agricultural settlement was called mandal in the contemporary records. 
The fact that the mandali system prevailed only where the aboriginal and semi- 
aboriginal tribes such as Santals, Bhumjis and Mahatos or formed the bulk 
of the population clearly indicates the particular composition of the immi- 
grant labour. Whatever the beginning the mandali system became by 
the 1830s an essential elemert in the peasant economy, and the district 
officer supervising the revision of the revenue assessment in the region in 
1839 had carefully to define the position and rights of a mandal in the land, 
since his undefined position caused much bitterness between him and 
the zamindar. A mandal, partly by his family and partly by the immigrant 
labour which he had induced to migrate gradually reclaimed the waste land 
that he rented from a zamindar. The initial terms of the lease were quite 
liberal. With time the zamindar sought to readjust the terms of the bargain, 
and succeeded in securing a considerable increase in the rent. The mandal, 
while not unwilling to pay an increased rent, seldom took kindly to a zamin- 
dar who sought to interfere with the relations between the mandal and the 
immigrant peasants. In 1839 the Settlement Officer judged that the 
mandal was nothing more than a khudkhast ryot, and thus not entitled to 
any munafa or profit. The mandal did not agree with this definition. 
The zamindar also scarcely succeeded in reducing him to a mere khudkhast 
ryot. Though not recognised as a talukdar he gradually acquied rights 
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which were undoubtedly superior to those of an ordinary khudkhast ryot, 
and his hold on the subordinate peasants remained largely unbroken, at 
least by the end of the period under review. 


Another stimulus to the immigration of labour in the western parganas of the 
district was provided by the commercial activities of the firm of Messrs. 
Watson and Co., which had large investments in silk and indigo, the labour 
employed by the Firm being mostly tribal labour (buniyas). 


Such a mandali system was also the foundation of the new cultivation in 
the district of Bankura, particularly in its western parganas, which with the 
exception of Chhatna and Raipur, were almost covered with jungle before 
the immigrants sterted to settle. The 'Santals and kindred aboriginal and 
semi-aboriginal races cleared the jungle'.?* 


The immigrant labour in Rangpur, particularly in the northern parganas, 
was predominantly Muslim. and the first initiative in-including the Muslim 
peasants of Dinejpur to settle here was taken by the Raja of Baikantpur. The 
immigration seems to have begun soon after the Permanent Settlement, 
and the resultant increase in the population during two decades since then 
has been estimated at more than 10096. At the time of the Settlement the 
Muslim population in Bykantpur was ‘numerically of no account’. Yet 
about two decades later (1809) Buchanan found nearly half of the popu- 
lation to be Muhamedans, and indeed, in some police stations of the par- 
gana they actually outnumbered the Hindus.*5 


The origins of this immigration have sometimes been related to some parti- 
cular effects of the Permanent Settlement on the rural society of Bengal. As 
a result of the Settlement, it is argued, 


The corporate life of a village under the headman gave place to complete dependence on 
the zamindars, who were vested with unlimited powers to enhance rent. All these had 
disturbed the agrarian life of Bengal to such an extent that the period immediately after the 
Permanent Settlement, and indeed for three or four decades, was one during which many 
ryots abandoned their holdings and looked for land elsewhere." 


Such a view fails to explain why the source of this immigrant labour was 
primarily the tribal regions, where the effects of the zamindari system scar- 
cely made themselves felt immediately after the Settlement, and not other 
settled parts of Bengal, where such effects were felt immediately and more 
intensely. Іп the tribal regions, the dislocation in the economy and society 
initially resulted more from the infiltration of moneylenders and merchants 
than from the so-called process of rack-renting, and at the time the immi- 
gration started such infiltration only marginally affected the tribal society. 


The migration of the tribal labour can only partly be explained in terms of 
any effects of the new land settlement. A clue to the question is provided 
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by the fact that such a migration was not altogether a new thing. This 
constant movement of the tribal labour was largely due to the uncertainty of 
the cultivation process in parts of the tribal areas and the near breakdown 
of the economy when the rains failed. The particular nature of the soil 
made continued cultivation on a particular plot of land difficult, necessitating 
shifting of in-thiration from one plot to another. Under the circumstances 
the tribal peasants eagerly responded to the invitation of the neighbouring 
zamindars to settle on their estates and to reclaim the waste lands there, 
since they were particularly skilled in this. 


The natural growth of local population as a factor in the increasing 
cultivation—the nature of the Statistical data relating to this growth 
—Circumstances adversely affecting the quality of the available 
labour force. 


The whole of the new cultivation was not due to such immigrant labour. 
Much of the new cultivation resulted from a natural growth of the local 
population. 


Such at least was the more or less general impression of the contemporaries. 
It is striking that Colebrooke, who intimately knew of the rural economy of 
Bengal during the last quarter of the 18th century, held a different view.” 
He argues that even in 1794 the existing population of Bengal was big 
enough for bringing about a large increase in the cultivation, and that the 
main obstacle in this was the limited market for agricultural produces.”® 


The inhabitants of Bengal'are certainly numerous in proportion to the tillage and manufactu- 
res which employ their industry...Undoubtedly the population is adequate to undertake 
greater tillage and more extensive manufactures than now employ the labour of Asiatic 
subjects of Great Britain; but wanting a vent for a greater produce they have no inducement 
for greater exertion of industry. If more produce were obtained, while no markets were 
open for the disposal of it, diligence would be unrewarded...A few individuals might 
acquire wealth by pecullar exertion; but the nation at large can use no more labour than 
the demand of the market is found to encourage. lf industry be roused, the present popu- 
lation is sufficient to bring into tillage the whole of the waste lands of Bengal and Bihar, 
and in most districts improvement may be expected whenever new channels are opened 
to take off more or new produce. 


The arguments seem to have been influenced more by the teachings of 
Adam Smith, whose Wealth of Nations was only recently published (1776) 
than by any thorough empirical findings. Adam Smith, consistent with 
his view that the division of labour which caused ‘the greatest improvement 
in the productive powers of labour, and the greater-part of the skill, dexterity, 
and the judgement with which it is anywhere directed of applied', was 
“always limited by the extent of the market’, argued how sustained commer- 
cial contacts with cities and urban centres had a vital role to play in the 
prosperity of the countryside, and how the disruption of such contacts, for 
instance,- -when the German and Scythian national overran the western 
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provinces of the Roman empire’, inevitably resulted in the decay of agricul- 
ture.? . An increase in the market demand for agricultural produces: would 
normally have stimulated agricultural production, and might consequently 
have led an increase in the cultivation. However, Colebrooke did: not 
show, anywhere in his Remarks that a considerable part of the peasants’, 
resources remained under-employed because of a limited. market. His own 
reports on the agriculture of Purnea, which were based on his personal 
observations, seem to contradict his argument that it was not the size of the 
population, but the small size of the market that constituted the chief cons- 
traint on an increase in the cultivation. A significant aspect of the agri- 
culture in Purnea was the so-called gatchbandi tenure, under which an 
enterprising farmer undertook to reclaim a large block of wasteland, the 
rate of rent being.determined by the actual size of the cultivation in any 
year. . Cultivation was necessarily extensive, and the.size largely fluctuated, 
and this shows how the district was slowly adjusting to the rural depopu- 
lation caused by the famine. Purnea was indeed one of the worst sufferers 
from the famine. . Іп fact as the pattern of reclamation in several parts of 
Bihar and® Bengal shows, the available labour force was far in adequate to 
the needs, even as late as the 1850s. 


However, the size of the growth of the population which most contempo; 
raries believed to. have been a vital factor in the increasing cultivation is ex- 
tremely difficult to measure. The pre-census population data are not deri- 
ved from complete enumeration, but were merely estimates. However, 
the methods and assumptions of different estimates are not exactly com- 
parable, so that even though these estimates reveal a growing population, 
at least till 1822, we cannot be sure that the growth had actually occurred; 
and any doubt that such a growth was non-existent and was mainly a result 
of.a different methods of estimating the population cannot be conclusively 
resolved, except in the cases of certain districts. “These estimates’, con-. 
cluded Kingsley Davies, ‘alas, have the double disadvantage of being not 
only deficient, but also unequally deficient; the earlier;they are the poorer 
they are' $1 Moreover, because of the usual tendency on the part of most 
pre-census enumerators to under estimate the population, it is difficult to 
conclude what the first census data of 1871—72 actually indicated. "The 
'conclusion inevitably emerges that.prior to the censuses people guessed 
the population of India to be much less than it really was. There is am 
almost universal tendency on the part of Europeans who are highly urbanized 
to underestimate the population of peasant regions'.5? 


The different estimates, which as we have noted earlier create an _impressior 
that the population of Bengal did increase over the years can thus be 
summarized 


The estimates made after 1822 cover only some particular districts of Bengal, 
and all-Bengal data are not available till the first census of 1871—72.. 
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(1) A cS 02) (3) - n (4) : 
Year - Agency by which the Population Source 
estimate was made. (000) 
1765 Apparently the Company 10,000 "C Bengal Census Report, 
immediately after the "No Pt. 2 Cn. 1 
Diwani. 
1772 Clive 20,000 Do 
1786-87 William Jones _ ' 124,000. . Colebrooke's Remarks 
(Including Benares) _. etc. 
22,000 E Para 16 
А (excluding Benares) 
1789 Based on the district Н 22,000 Ibid 
Collectors' reports | ` 
1794 Colebrooke, | 27,000 Ibid 
. '&bout 25,000 
(excluding Benares) 
1812 Authors of the Fifth ' 27,000 Fifth Report. 


Report, based on the 
estimates’ of Jones, 
Colebrooke and the 
replies to the Wellasley 
queries from the dis- 


А trict officers. 
1815 ' Walter Hamilton : 28,000 to 20,000 East India Gazetteer, 
. ' mainly based on the - | 1815 
avallable documents. E , 
1822 Based on district ‘ 37,678 Bengal Judicial Cri- 
officers’ reports minal Progs. 10 Nov. 
| ` 1825. ` 


Any conclusion based on such estimates regarding the movement of popu- 
lation in Bengal is liable to be misleading, because of the different methods 
-of estimating the population. Тһе basis of the estimates of 1765 and 1772 
is ‘unknown. The data of 1786—87 and 1789 were mainly based on an 
estimate of the total number of houses, the number being multiplied by a 
certain number of persons each house was supposed to contain. Cole- 
'brooke, who admitted that Jones 'has not hazarded a vague and unfounded 
conjecture', adopted more elaborate and, probably more effective methods. 
His first method was based on his findings in Purnea, where he estimated 
the population per square mile at 203, and the total population of Bengal 
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and Bihar, an area comprising 149, 217 square miles, at'about 30 millions. 
- His second method had three main steps : first he estimated, on. the basis of 
actual measurements in some districts, the size of the total cultivation; 
secondly, the findings of an enquiry in 1790 enabled him to estimate the 
-quantity of-land' tenanted’ ру each cultivator, and thirdly,-on the basis of his 
findings in Purnea he estimated the proportion of the' artificers and manu- 
facturers', and added the number to the total agricultural population. "His 
third method consisted in computing the total number of population on the 
basis of the actual quantity of salt consumed in Bengal about which the 
official records of the time provided more or less accurate data.5? 


The population data provided by the local replies to the Wellesley Queries 
(1801—1802) were later criticised as being largely misleading. ‘The returns 
were so imperfect, and where they were made by those two descriptions of 
officers (Collectors and Judges), so contradictory that no general conclusion 
could be drawn from them'—commented the celebrated Fifth Report of 1812. 
Buchanan, while on his tour in several districts of Bengal and Bihar, ‘was 
everywhere essured by the best informed natives that the returns were of 
no authority’. The date, as Buchanan found in Purnea and other distri- 
cts, were mainly provided by the zamindars and their agents, and these 
only related to the estates from which the zamindars received rent. Zamin- 
dars mostly omitted people holding rent-free tenures, whose number was 
quite large in a number of Bengal and Bihar districts, very many members 
of the high castes, both Hindus and Muslims, who, were exempted from 
payment of rent for their Bastu lands (lands on which their houses were 
built), and many of the ‘slaves, poor labourers and adhiyars (sharecroppers) 
who rent no land immediately from the landlord, but procure their houses 
from those for whom they work’ were also similarly excluded. 


Walter Hamilton’s data were not based on any independent enquiry of his 
own, but entirely on the available official records. The estimate of 1822 
had_a more elaborate basis. The first step was to build a frequency distribu- 
уоп of villages by group of houses contained in each group; The average 
number of houses per village was then worked out and the total number of 
houses estimated. The total population was finally worked out on *he 
-basis of an assumed average person per house. 


It is therefore a vain attempt to plot with any degree of precision the course 
of the population movement. However, the impressions of contemporaries 
are not without value, particularly where such impressions were based on 
-elaborate investigations. | Buchnan's evidence,.though not entirely infallible 
‘as we. see, later, is of immense value to the students of the demographic 
movement since the 1780s or 1790s. Buchanan, unlike the district officers, 
were not tied: up with the routine administrative work, and could concen- 
trate on his statistical enquiries, ‘and the meticulous care with which. he 
iconducted such enquiries . makes .his findings far more valuable than mere 
uninformed Өчө: е Р 


Buchanan tepestediy wrote of his convictions. about a ‘considerable giomh 
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of populatiori ама the four decades preceding his surveys (1809-11). 
He was ‘forcibly impressed with the fact that the country was enormously 
over-populated’. He described the population of Dinajpur, as 'enormous'.55 
As regards Purriea, he wrote of the 'immense population by which the 
country is, over whelmed.' In some places, where ‘the extreme timidity 
and listlessness of the people has prevented them from being able to repel 
the encroachments of wild beasts’, population tended to decline. ‘This, 
however, is only a local and recent evil, and within the last 40 years popula- 
tion has, | am credibly informed, at least doubled’® ^ The increase of 

population in Purnea since about the time of the Permanent Settlement 
was estimated at about 33.396, though he felt that migration of Peasants 
from Dinajpur had a role in this, particularly in the northern parganas. 


The 'enormity' of the population however, scarcely surprised Buchanan. 
The growth in Dinajpur was attributed by him to the particular institution of 
mamaga; and the reduced Nequency of crop failures. 


That the population should be enormous is riot wonderful. The motions of both Hindus 
and Muhamedans indicate in the strongest manner the duty of women to propagate the 
species, and | may venture to say that the injunction is complied with, as far nearly as 
human nature will admit. A maiden at the age of puberty would be looked upon by the 
riatives with disgust and coritempt, but few indeed are left in this humiliating situation. 


Such practices were not confined to Dinajpur, but universal. Buchanan 
was also sure that the supply of food failed much less frequently thán before. 
"With respect to the supply of food, in the remembrance of man, there have 
only been two famines; in 1177 (1770) and 1194 (1787-88). In common 
| years, or even in times of scarcity, such as the present year 18C8, such excess 
of misery is unknown'.?" 


There was, however, a feeling in later years that though Buchanan was 
right in assuming a considerable population growth since the famine of 
1769—70, he tended to overestimate the growth. (The margin of error in 
Buchanan's estimate has not ever been estimated). 


This view is not implausible. His methods of estimating population, thcuch 
more refined than those of the earlier population estimates, could not entirely 
do without guesses, and since he made guesses regarding a number of 
variables in the situation, it is not surprising that he could err. His first 
step was to ascertain the size of cultivation. Allowing then five or six acres, 
according to the physical character of a district, as the quantity of land cul- 
tivated by а plough, and assuming that each plough ‘represented five 
persons, old and young, he estimated the total agricultural populaticn. He 
thén consulted ‘thé most intelligent men ! could find’ concerning the pro- 
portion of agricultural population to non- -agricultural population, and thus 
formed thé total estimate. ' 


Beverely thought highly of Buchanan’s methods ‘An Indian population, 
he argued, ‘indeed would $eem to be limited only by the extent of cultivable 
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land in.each аіѕїгісї, апа calculations like ‘Buchanan’ d based upon -the 
state.of cultivation, Would not ‘be likely to. be far wide .of the truth’. 
However, Buchanan might as well have erred in estimating the size of the 
population that..a,;particular..size, of cultivation would! support, in. view of ` 
the fact that the quality of cultivation immensely varied from place to: place. 
The size of the non-agricultural population was still more diffi сий to estimate. 


yc a a a 


| In fact the critics of-Buchanan Sigue that Buchatian нанай the size 
of cultivation. Glazier; ‘Collector and Magistrate of Rangpur, who: argued 
from the premise that the size of'population was of course a dominant in- 
fluence on the size. of population, was struck by the fact that though culti- 
vation had presumably increased’ since: the time of Buchanan’s survey, the 
district population in 1872 was nearly the same as that in 1809. Though 
at the time of Buchanan’s survey the district was ‘fairly ‘cultivated’, ‘there 
was stilla large quantity of good land left that had not come under the plough’: 
However, despite the fact that at about 1872 ‘very little land is left unculti- 
vated now; the complaint all over the country is that there is not enough 
grazing ground for the cattle’, the census of 1872 did not show any increase 
at allin the population.®® ..A district settlement officer found in Buchanan's- 
estimate of the. waste.land: of the district.'a further source of error’... Bucha- 
nan evidently ignored -the fact: that а considerable part, of.the cultivated 
land was:utbandiland;. (which because of its poor fertility had to.be left fallow 
at the interval of two or three years). In fact even by the 1930s, when 
the, district was. being, cadastrally. surveyed, the sizeof the waste was nearly 
the same as that which. Buchanan, estimated, ‘i.e. about one-third of the 
district, area. . The critics . of. Buchanan conclude that Buchanan overesti- 
mated the district. population through,overestimating. the size of. cultivation. 

Such was also; the impression of. the settlement Officer of Purnea. rM 


` 
r 


i uf 

The extent by which Buchanan overestimated iie actual Bopulston will 
perhaps: never. be'known. ‹ [t.is,/however, notable that Buchanan; while 
writingof an ‘overflowing 'population':was ‘also ‘aware of,certain develop-. 
ments which: must-have adversely 'effected.:the»population. of the districts 
that he visited. Of such development һе. particularly. emphasised, the 
recurrence of deadly diseases Іп Dinajpur ‘fever annually sweeps away 
immense! numbers..:the fever makes such: ample havoc that little. room 
seems tò be left for other diseases’.%* , From the 'reports of. the natives’. of 
Bhagalpur Buchanan, inferred. that the: population..there,-is in some, places 
on the idiminution;and scarcely anywhere! isi advancing. with;that.rapidity 
which «might .pea3expected'.!'^ The: occurrence of fever to. "which.this was, 
largely! due ‘is said:to have been:;'only-the case, for about 17. or 18 years; 
for until-then: the vicinity of Murshidabadi.was considered’ Бу the. nativós 
as: rather salubrious, ‘but now a sad reverse vhas. taken: place, and almost. 
everywhere there is in'that part.of theccountry:a severe, autumnal! epidemic? 
Things : were scarcely‘ -better іп PatnasGaya; ..Purnea: and, Rangpur: », His, 
forecast for Patna-Gaya was that ‘in all probability the mortality.will increase) 
until it becomes as great as in the vicinity of Murshidabad'** Іп Purnea, 
deadly. diseases, which he «characterised .as; ‘only .a recent. evil’, largely 
accounted for the ‘encroachments of wild beasts’ in very many places.” 
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Buchanan particularly emphasised how such developments and others 
tended to depress agriculture even where the available labour force was 
large enough for an efficient organisation of agriculture. He repeatedly 
wrote of the poor quality of much of the available labour. ,The ‘want of 
energy and activity of the people’ of Dinajpur where ‘the inhabitants are a 
puny, weak race’ was attributed to the effects of early marriage. Marriages 
were consummated ‘on the woman's side almost always before the age of 
13 years, and on the man's, very commonly before the age of 16'.% Oneof 
the reasons why despite an increase of about 33.396 in the population of 
Rangpur, 'the progress made in agriculture is miserably deficient' was that 
'the natives are exceedingly unhealthy, and the' children feeble, so that a 
very large proportion of the infants, die, even among people entirely occu- 
pied in the healthy pursuit of agriculture". He noted in a similar way ‘the 
great listlessness and want of energy among the people’ of Purnea,*9 and 
the 'uncommon indolence ane want of SIS among the people of Bha- 
galpur.9? 


Buchanan had also noted the role of the prevailing credit relations in limi- 
ting the size of mobile labour, so that despite an apparently large population, 
enterprising farmers could not employ as much labour as they wanted. The 
'want of farmers for the waste lands' in Dinajpur was thus ' owing to the 
extreme poverty of the generality of that class of men who have no farther 
means than will just enable them to cultivate land that is in good condition, 
and from which they can receive an immediate and certain retuin, and while 
the immence profit which those who have capital make by lending out their 
money to necessitous neighbours prevents them from laying out money 
on improving the soil'19? ^ The ‘great difficulty’ which 'a stranger finds 
in procuring .porters' in Purnea, despite the fact that ‘many more people 
live here as servants or hired labourers than even in Dinajpur', was explained 
by Buchanan in terms of credit relations : 'most of them are deeply involved 
in debt and their services are bound for many months in anticipation, so 
that they, are no longer at liberty to engage themselves to a stranger 1?! 


' 
4 


Some of the adverse бено оп the growth of population which Bucha- 
nan noted persisted, at least in some of the districts which he visited: 
Captain Sherwill, who was engaged in a‘ Revenue Survey’ of the district of 
Dinajpur during the 1850s testified to the unhealthiness of its climate. 
When asked to leave Burdwan for Dinajpur in connection with the Survey, 
'many of the oldest and best native Bengalee surveyors resigned rather 
than face the dangers of so dreaded a climate', and indeed between 1857 
and 1859 the survey was nearly disorganised because of a widespread 
sickness among the үрөр connected with the survey. 


Some of ‘the western districts of Bengal, particularly Burdwan and Hooghly, 
also suffered severe demographic reverses, some of these dating from 
about the beginning of the 19th century, and as a result, the population 
there had probably not only remained stationary for long, but’ also declined 
in several places, particularly,in the eastern: parts of the districts. The 
available information, though ‘scanty’, _shows that “even at the beginning’ 
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of the 19th century, the. eastern districts of the Burdwan - Division ‘were 
. densely peopled‘. ` However, peériódical famines and pestilences - ‘thinned 
the population’ and tended to keep it ‘pretty stationary’ in Burdwan and 
Hooghly. The decline in the population of Burdwan occurring between 
1813-14, (when Bayley, Judge and ‘Magistrate of the district estimated 
thé population at. about: 1.4 lakhs) and 1872 (when according to the 
Census the population stood at about 1.3 lakhs) does not necessarily 
suggest a process of decline continually occurring throughout the period, 
and might have happened -largely because -of the widespread mortality in 
the district during the 1860s because of malaria. However, ‘in the, western 
parts of the (Burdwan) Division, on the other hand, there is no reason to 
doubt that the population has very sensibly increased during the present 
century’ 302 
Where population thus increased, ‘the result was онна a stimulus to 
agriculture, despite the poor quality of much of the available labour and the 
periodic depletion of this labour through deadly diseases. Increase of 
population, particularly during the first few years since the famine of 
1769—70, made possible a more effective utilisation of the largely under- 
utilised agricultural resources because of the scarcity of labour resulting 
from the famine. However, in very many regions the increase in popula- 
tion was not large enough for wiping out the losses caused by the famine, 
and the inter-district and the' intra-district movements of populations that 
continued to occur for long after the famines were mainly due to this, ara in 
some parts of Bihar the imbalance was not corrected till about the 1860s. 
For instance, the reclamation process in the extensive Sherghotty pargana 
of Bihar, where as a result of the famine 'the jungle encroached upon many 
hitherto fertile tracts’, remained ‘far from complete even by the late 1850s 
whan Captain Sherwill was engaged in a 'Revenue Survey' of the district. 
Population had considerably increased since the famine, but these evidences 
of an increasing population are but as a drop in the ocean of population 
required to again people and cultivate the whole-of the valuable and formerly 
cultivated lands in this pargana, now over-run with jungle and forest'.!9* 
The reclamation soon after the famine did not involve a large expenditure, 
since this did not necessitate new agricultural settlements, and agriculture 
was stabilised mainly through the restoration of the lands recently gone-out 
of cultivation. Such reclamation process, however, suffered where pea- 
sants were not able to get the minimum credit toward the restoration of the 
deserted lands, and under the. circumstances which Buchanan described 
in his Dinajpur Report?'*, increase in cultivation saw likely to have been 
only a marginal one, despite an increase in population. Where increase in 
population had been more or.less sustained agriculture was also stimulated 
through an increased demand for food, and the diminishing frequency in 
the fluctuations in the prices of rice in Dinajpur was explained by Buchanan 
mainly in terms of a steady growth of population. 


Summary and Conclusions '. 


The view emphasizing that the breakthrough in Indian agriculture occurred 
mainly in the second half of the 19th century apparently stresses only some 
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spectacular and swift changes and tends to ignore the imperceptible and 
Slow ones. -Yet over the years the pace of agricultural changes in Bengal 
and Bihar during British rule was essentially slow. The endogenous 
pressures on the local economy that gradually developed did not necessitate 
quick changes. External stimuli did occasionally cause such changes, 
though they were confined to particular regions. The growth in the agri- 
culture of Bengal and Bihar, where it occürred at all, was also slow. 


This growth during the period under review should, however, be carefully 
noted, particularly because it took place against the background of a sudden 
and sharp decline in the economy as a result of the famine of 1769—70, 
and also of significant institutional changes connected with the reorgani- 
zation of the land revenue administration. The extensive rural depopula- 
tion and the general dislocation in the economy caused by the famine would 
have been ruinous at any period. Their effects were all the worse because 
these occurred in the context of a labour scarcity, which appeared in a 
chronic form in several districts of Bengal. The recovery was also retarded 
because of several developments such as the increased revenue pressure 
on the zamindars, thoir increasing impoverishment since 1765, the imposi- 
Поп о? alien ijaradars and amils which inevitably ‘divided the authority’ in 
the villages, and the general stagnation in the:economy was a whole. 


However, cultivation tended to increase nearly everywhere, though this was 
presumably uneven. The pace of growth was inevitably slow during the 
first two or three decades after the famine. It was mainly determined by 
the availability of labour, and the inadequacy of local labour in very many 
regions was evident from the dependence of the zamindars there on the 
pykasht peasants for securing any increase in cultivation. Whatever increase 
took place as a result was mostly in the form of restoration of some of the 
desarted lands, and this occurred usually near the boundaries of contiguous 
districts, since the movement of pykasht peasants was confined to such 
regions. The pace of increase in cultivation quickened later. At least 
in some Bihar districts the pace was much quicker in the first half of the 
18th century than in the second. The new cultivation beyond the restored 
villages was possible partly because of the natural increase of the local 
population, and partly of the large-scale immigration of tribal or semi- 
aboriginal labour, and the size of the new cultivation was particularly 
noticeable where this immigrant labour was employed. Much of the 
new cultivation in the vicinity of the restored villages was due to the natural 
increase of tha local population, though it is difficult to estimate its actual 
size. It is, however, notable that increase in the population alone did not 
result in an increase of cultivation. Certain developments prevented the 
cultivation from increasing to the extent that the size of the available labour 
would normally justify—such, for instance, as the poor quality of labour, 
the frequent interruptions in the labour process because of recurring deadly 
diseases and the system of attached labour resulting from rural indebtedness 
which inevitably reduced the availability of such labour for the new culti- 
vation. 
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The question of the organization of the -new cultivation requires careful 
researches. However, the available evidence contradicts a more or.less 
popular view which regards the enterprise of the,small peasants as crucial 
in this, and tends to ignore the role of zamindars, big or small. While the 
actual work of reclamation was done by small peasants, the mere input 
of their labour alone scarcely made the new cultivation possible.. It is 
relevant, to know who planned the general reclamation and .who provided 
the necessary capital. The direct participation of the zamindars was admi- 
ttedly a limited one. This, however, does not mean that they had no role 
at all in the reclamation process. ‘The ‘point that needs to be. stressed in 
regard to the question of this participation is that though zamindars did 
encourage reclamation, the foundation of zamindari rights during Mughal 
rule being in very many cases precisely their role in. such. reclamations, 
zamindars seldom controlled agriculture, and zamindari rights were essen- 
tially rights to part of the surplus from agriculture. The zamindari bureau- 
cracy was essentially geared to collection af dues from peasants, and to the 
aischarge of other responsibilities of theirs, some of which related to security 
of agriculture, where, for instance, they had to look after embankments etc. 
Customarily, during periods of big-shortfalls in agricultural praduction, they 
also provided advances to their ryots in order to enable them to resume 
agricultural operations. In the’ years after the famine their normal apparatus 
of control over rural activities other than agriculture either nearly disappeared 
in very many regions, or became ineffective. This is evident from the 
limited success of the Birbhum zamindar, one of the most resourceful and 
powerful of Bengal zamindars, in stopping the defiant migrant peasants 
from crossing over to their native districts, or even in preventing: them’from 
resuming the cultivation of their pyran lands i n the héxt agricultural season. 


The negligible extent of direct participation mak meant that zamindars 
had altogether no role in the reclamation process. They did play a signi- 
ficant role, as we shall see presently. It should be stressed at the same time 
that increasing income in: all conceivable Ways hardly constituted their 
chief motive behind estate-management, and in view of the limited market 
fcr agricultural produces, and of thé inadequacy of labour in some cases, 
increase of cultivation was not necessarily always worthwhile ог feasible; 105 


However, during, the’ years after the famine ‘and after the formalization ofa 
large increase in the revenue demand’ by the Permanent Settlement .the 
Bengal zamindars, both.old and new, had obvious stakes in the growth of 
cultivation, and were naturally keen on this. In fact, without their initiative 
and resources much of the new cultivation would have been nearly impossi- 
ble, at least initially. Because of their limited control on rural agriculture, 
they had to trust the actual work of reclamation to other groups, who were 
offered various inducements in this, such as Jiberal terms to peasants in 
regard. to rates of .rent, and ‘ample rewards to "the actual organizers of the 
reclamation work. The role. of zamindars in this was all the more laudable, 
Particularly. because they were occasionally not sure about getting back the 
amount of their investment, In fact they had great difficulties to face in 
récovering dues from the migrant peasants who actually did the work of 
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reclamation, The. financing of long-distance. immigration of tribal labour 
was far more. arduous for the zamindars. Here again they had no direct 
role in the :planning- of the phases ,of.the reclamation work, let alone the 
execution of such plans. Everything was left to the tribal leaders, who 
because of their particular position.oin the tribal societies could effectively 
command, the labour -of. their. followers and control its distribution over.a 
certain region. тт . , М wae nee 


The role of village mandals, on whom zamindars considerably depended. 
for much of the reclamation work,-should be noted in this connection. 
Some of them controlled the organization of agriculture even before the' 
famine; and the. manipulation of the distribution of the lump assessment 
ona village, where it was done through them,-enriched them and strengthe- 
ned their power. Their dominant position as village heads enabled them to 
enlarge their holdings during the confusion following the famine, and even 
perhaps to restructure their holdings; and to ‘build up compact holdings. 

They also added to their fortunes by:cheating the Zamindars over the-payment 
of rent, while the liberal terms of rent; particularly where the mandals had to 
employ ‘hired labourers for the reclamation Work, made it easier for them to 
reorganize their cultivation more efficiently. · In the district of Birbhum they 
unitedly resisted the new assessment of 1195 B.S? which sought to resume 
some of their old privileges, and in fact the new system could only be parti- 
ally enforced. It is difficult to trace how-their relations with the peasants 
under their:control evolved later. ` However, thereé"is scarcely any ‘doubt 
that mandals; because of their dominant "positior'in villages, their control 
over labour, their superior fesources.including the large and compact holdings, 

significantly contributed to the growth. of cultivation mr the famine. 


* ^ 
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It is difficillt to conclude whether es а ’ result of increasing cultivation the 
economy in general also became a growing one, since it is not possible 
to estimate the growth of per capita output, which is the best simple measure 
of economic growth. However, the increase in cultivation was undoub- 
tedly a positive force in the economy. During the initial years of confusion 
following the famine, when zamindars, desperately trying to augment their 
income through an increase of cultivation; felt no scruple in enticing away 
ryots from the neighbouring estates, increase in cultivation in some regions 
probably ‘occurred at.the cost of cültivation іп. some others. However, a 
fall in the rate-of rent inrgeneral, and the particular pattern.of pykasht settle- 
ments, i.e. the way they..could divide their time between their old cultivation 
and the.new»pykasht cultivation; gradually: prevented it. ` Тһе: immigration 
of'the tribal peasants hardly involved much dislocation in their old cultivation. 
On the contrary, the new cultivation. made possible a: better utilization of their 
underutilized labour in: some.-cases’ of: the tribal, where their monoculture, 
characterized by insecurity-and low productivity, rendered their-subsistence 
a-highly:precarious one.::. With the: growth-of population in the vicinity of 
thes new icultivation: and the growing demand for land zamindars later re- 
placed a number ofthe ‘original reclaimers. by. new people. We do not 
Come across very.many:cases of such expropriations during the period under 
review, ‘particularly because zamindars could not.do. without.them, 1% and 
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even where zamindars sought to interfere with the internal organization 
of new agricultural settlements: through attempts at'redefining the relations 
of mandals. with: the common. peasants, they were largely baffled. 


` However, the reclamation process, where it occurred in the бе areas, was 
not entirely a wholesome development, since it deprived several grotips 
of their means of livelihood, and this precisely was the background of recu- 
tring clashes between the Santals and the Раһагіаѕ.197 Moreover, the 
particular process of reclamation in some regions had elements of vulnerabi- 
lity, mainly because of its location. A considerable part of the new culti- 
vation. was reclaimed out of forests, particularly where the immigrant tribal 
or semi-aboriginal labour was employed. In- fact in general zamindars, 
or those who provided the finances, tended to prefer such lands to. extensive 
marshes, since. draining them and securing the new cultivation there perma- 
nently against floods in future was not only enormously expensive, but also 
difficult from a purely technological point of view. However, once effec- 
tively drained such marshes could provide, as they did later in some parts of 
Hooghly and Burdwan, arable and pasture of the highest quality. The 
greater, availability of tribal or aboriginal labour, and its: ‘greater familiarity 
with the techniques of forest reclamation, largely accounted, in the context 
of the general preference of zamindars for forest reclamation, for the concen- 
tration of the new cultivation in such areas. The very nature of the soil 
there, and certain: other things, did not generally permit intensive cultivation. 
over a considerable length of time, and there was a tendency of the cultivation 
to spread to marginal lands, а process ‘whose social and economic penalties 
were very high: and: mounted as time: went on',19? particularly the ‘penalty 
of low yields’, and the ‘penalty of impermanence’. However, such penalties 
were much less frequently paid where the new cultivation, as noted earlier, 
resulted from the restoration of the deserted holdings, or where it occurred 
in: the vicinity of such deserted! villages. 
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‘ibid. 
W. W. Firminger, ed., Midnapur District Records, Vol. 1, р. 53 
tbid., p. 86. 


Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Book lll. 


Extracts from the India Office Records relating to the famines of 1769, (Calcutta 
1868), p. 67. Letter from the Supervisor at Purnea to the Provincial Council at 
Murshidabad, 1 Nov., 1770. 


For detail of Reza Khan's policy see The Transition іп Bengal, 1756-1775, (Cam- 
bridge, 1969), Ch. 9. $ 


Letter of'thėé Court of Diroctòrg, 11 Sept, 1770. T 


K. M. Mohsin, A РУ of t the Murshidebed district (London Ph. D. thesls, 1966), 
p. 305. А 


ta 


W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural. Bengal (Calcutta, 1965, Reprint), р, 40. 
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118. : The effects-of disasters such as famines and epidemics on the subsequent popula- 
tion movement håve sometimes been underestimated. Their brunt, It is argued, 
'was-mainly borne by children and the old people, so that the survivors, the main 
' bread-earners of the family had fewer dependents to. support, and a temporary 
rise In the ‘standard of living also- occurred. - Moreover, since the young suffered 
much less than the children and the old 'the birth rate tends to rise again immedia- 
tely after the disaster, and it is not long until the regular course of population growth 
is resumed’. For the discussion on this point-seé K. Davis, The population of Indla 
and Pakistan (Princeton, 1951), рр. 41-42. What happened in Bengal i8 insuffi- 
ciently known. - Hunter, however, holds a-different view! ‘During: uch a calamity 
it is the children on whom the calamity falls with the heaviest weight, and till about 

-,_ ‘two decades later the old died off without there being any rising generation to step 
into their places’. The immediate growth because of the survival of a large num- 
ber of young people was therefore eventually counteracted by the disappearance 
of a potential generation. - 


-19:; Р; Ziegler, The Black Death (Penquin, 1970), pp. 243 & 253. 


20. , Revenue Letter to the. Cour of Directors, 10 Nov., 1773. . Х.А: p» " 
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21. The Amini statistics, resina to the years 1771—72, show that the jercontagë of 

. the jumma on pa/ataka (deserted) lands to the total hustabud jumma ( valuation 
of the gross reveune’), in.20 districts which. the Amini. Commission visited, was 
17.60. The percentage мав а much bigger one in some of the promirient zamin- 
daries.: for instance, 36.96 in Birbhum; 25.98 in Purnea; 22.51 in Rangpur; 28.77 
in Jehangirpur; 18.01 in Jessore, and 16.31 in Nadia. (Calculated from the Amini 
Statistics. The final Report of the Amini Commission, submitted to the Govern- 
ment in 1778, was printed In В. В. Ramsbotham, Studies in the land revenue history 
of Bengal, 70681787. (Cal, 1926), pp. 132-33. 


Le if 


22. W.W. Hunter, op. cit. p. 41. 


re 


23. More about the Price situation in Part I! of this paper: Section, "Movement.of Prices’. 


24. Revenue letter to the Court of Directors, 3 Dec., 1772, para 6. 
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25. Infra Part 11 of this Paper,-Section ‘Movement of Prices’. s 

26. Revenue letter to the Court, 3 Nov., 1772, para 7. 

27. ibid. | 

28. A vast official correspondence 'on.the^Pykasht question in Birbhum has-been tè- 
corded in the Bengal Board of Revenue Proceedings. The Proceedings on Which 
the following account is based аге as follows: -~ 


А. Board of Revenue Proceedings, 1789: 


1. -9 Jan., Nos, 4-11; 2; 3 April, Nos. 8—18; 3. 23 Apiil, Nos. 45-48; 4. 30 Apill, 


32. 


33. 


46. 


47. 
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Nos. 37—38; b. 11 May, Nos. 20—21; 6. 22 June, Nos. 27—29; 7.27 Aug., Nos. 
34-36; 


Board of Revenue Progs. 1790. 


1. 21 Jan. Nos. 6—10A; 2.18 March, Nos. 3—7; 3. 5 April, Nos. 24—31; 4. 26 April, 
Nos. 43—52; 5. 7 July, Nos. 53-56; 6. 18 Oct. Nos. 23-32. 


Board of Revenue Progs., 5 Aug. 1788, No. 23. 


Ibid; 28 April, 1790, No. 43; Collector of Birbhum to the Board of Revenue, 15 
April, 1790. 


ibid., 30 April, 1789, No. 38. Calculated from the data recorded there, 

Quoted in E. G. Glazier, A report on the district of Rangpur (Calcutta 1873), p. 32. 
Board of Revenue Progs., 12 Aug., 1806, No. 45. 

For detail see Rungpur District Records (ed. Firminger), Vol. 2; pp. 178—79, 181- 


82, 191—92, 211—12, 275—76, Also Dinajpur District Records (ed. Firminger), 
Vol. 1, 94—95 & 248. ў 


., Quoted in E. G. Glazier, op. cit. р. 24. 


The reports on the flood of 1787 are collected in ‘Extracts from the Records іп 2һе 
India Office Library relating to the famines in Bengal, 1769—1787, pp. 147—168. 


Quoted in the Muzaffarpur Survey and Settlement Report, 1892—99, p. 13. 


Parl, Papers, 1812-1 3, IX; the replies are recorded here. The original manuscript 
proceedings are recorded in. Bengal Judicial Civil Progs.; 8 July, 1802. 


Saran Survey and Settlement Report, 1893—1901, paras 360 & 365. 
Muzaffarpur Survey and Settlement Report, para 33. 

ibid. para 676. Д 
ibid., para 664. by 
Darbhanga Survey and Settlement Report, 1896-1901, paras 309 & 313. 
ibid., para 313. 

ibid., para 311. 

ibid., paras 314—317. 


Champaran Survey and Settlement Report, 1892-99, para 387. · 


67a. 


Brown, Tipperah Survey and Settlement Report, 1915—19, para 
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: MoMartin-(ed.), Buchanan Reports, Rárigpur Report, Vol. 3, p. 498. 


Ibld., Vol. 3; Ритев Report; рр. 3017392. 
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ibid., paras 388—391. er Фу 


James Taylor, A Sketch of the Topography and Statistics of Dacca, (Calcutta 1840) 


ce s 
- 


ibid., рага 48. `` `` - 
Ibid., para 49. ut: р E D. 
Midnapür Survey’ and Settlement Report, 191117; paras-10, 13-15. 


Included as Appendix C in Glazier, op. cit, p. 120. S 5, , 2 


Bengal Board of Revenue Progs.; 14 April, 1797, No. 31. - - - Tt 


ibid., 12 Aug., 1806, No. 45. _ - Р dx mue CARE Lo RE = е 


Bengal Jud. Civil Progs., 8th July, 1802, No. 76,- . , ~... an sa" 
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Parl. Papers, 1811—12, Vol. IX, p. 349; the district Collector's letter of 24 Feb. 1802. 
Buchanan, Dinajpur Report, (Census of India'1951. edition,). p. 247. 


+ 


А. Smith, Wealth of Nations (Everyman" s Library edition), Bk 111, p. 344. 


Geographical and Statistical Report of the Dinajpur district, (Calcutta 1863); p. 4. 
Also See Benkura, Survey and Settlement Report, 1917—24, para 37. 
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Buchanan Report, Dinajpur Report, pp. 247-48. 


Rev. Dept. Progs., 10 Feb. 1790; Henkell's reply to the Circular letter of 10 Aug. 
1787. 


Sadar Diwani Adalawt Records; 18 May 1797, No. 16. 
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Dinajpur District Records, Vol. 2, р. з2, ‘Collector of Dinajpur to the Board of Revenue 
30 Oct. 1786. ZONES "ы E 


^ 
A. Mitra, Census of India, 1951, Vol. VI, Part 1A, pp. 445—467 " - ~- A 
Parl. Papers, 1811—12, Vol. IX, pp. 348-49. PES S, ceni um 


Board of Revenue -Progs., 21 Dec. 1791; No..8., 


P 


72b. 


91. 


92. 
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M. Martin (ed.) Patna-Gaya Report, Vol. 1, pp.312, 316-317. Also see Bhagal- 
pur Report (Bihar Oresa Research Society, Patna 1939), p. 474. © 
t. nd E RA . 


Dinajpur Report, ор. cit, p. 246. _ 


Westland, Report on the district of Jessore, (Calcutta 1874), pp. 102-103. 


. See Part П of this Paper. , — 5 А ore 


See Part Il of the Paper. MEE LA 6 : et мы 
Midnapur Survey and Settlement Report, 1911—17, paras 41-42. ‘ x 
Bankura Survey and Settlement Report, 1917-24, paras 47—48. 


E. G. Glazier, op. cit., pp. 4—5. 


"T 


Census of India, 1961; District Census Handbook, Midnapur, 1, p. 143. Appendix 
11. ‘Western Midnapur, a study of land use' by S. C. Chakraborty. 


Remarks on the husbandry and internal commerce of Bengal, 1795. 


Ibid., paras 14 & 28. 


Wealth ‘of Nations, Bk:-111, Chs. 1, 2 & 4, du 


r 


The. relevent denes 18 cited at the end of this Section. 


K. Divis The population of India and Pakistan, Ch. iv, р. 25. 


© ` 


ibid, p. 26. 
Colebrooke, Remarks etc. paras 16-23 


Buchanan, Purnea Report, (B.O.R.S. ed.) pp. 1175118; 


. Dinajpur Report, 1961 Census Reprint, p. 232. 


Purnea Report, (M. Martin ed.), Vol. 3, р. 30. 


Buchanan, Dinajpur Report, pp. 232-33. a To 


napor on the Census of 1872, Bengal, Pt. 11, Ch. 1, p. 195. 


Glazier, ор. clt.,p.4. — ' І Е Ж i "M 


"E 


Rangpúr' Survey and Settlement Report, 1931-38, para 18. 


Purnea Survey and Settlement Report, 1901—08, para 22. 


Dinajpur Report (1951 Census Reprint), p. 234. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


: " Dinajpur Repòrt, op. cit., pp. 232-33. 
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Bhagalpur Report, (B.O.R.S. ed.), pp. 172-73. -. ' A ied 
Patna-Gaya Report, ed. M. Martin, Vol. 1, p. 113. 


Purnea Report; ed. M. Martin., Vol. 3, p. 90. 


Rangpur Report, ed. M. Martin, Vol. 3; pp. 481 & 483. 
Purnea Report, ed. M. Martin, Vol. 3, p. 89. 

Bhagalpur Report, ed. M. "Martin, Vol. "ng 86. ` 
Dinajpur Repòrt, op. dt, р: 232. ` 

Purnea Report, op. cit., p. 91. 

Report on the Census of Bengal, 1872, Pt. 11, Ch. 1, ‚ para 220. 
Captain Sherwill, Statistics. of the district of Bihar, 1868, -р. 12, р S 


Dinajpur Report, op. cit., p. 232. та со осна. n 
This was also true of some periods of medieval Europe. . Pirenne concludes: ‘thé 
idea of profit was completely foreign to the patriarchal organization of the great 
estate’, in explaining it he streased,- among other things, the role ‘ofsa limited 
market. "The idea we are accustomed to form of seigneurail exploitation is perhaps 
a little summary...Unable to produce for sale owing to the want of markét, he (' the 
great medieval landowner’) had no need to tax his ingenuity in order to wring from 
his men and his land a surplus which would merely be an encumbrance, and as 
he was forced tó consume his own produce, he was content to limit it to his neede’, 


(Economic and Soclal History of Medieval Europe, London 1972, reprint, pp. 68; 
64). 
It would be interesting to note that i in Europe, where during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, a large-scale reclamation had been going on, many of the reclaimerà 
were actually called Aotes (guests), and the chief characterstic of the new agricul- 
tural settlements, not only of the ones founded by the Cistercian monasteries, was 
the absence of serfdom, which up to then had been the normal status of the peasants, 
and the predominance of free labour. 

n иф 9 
Marc Bloch wrote of à similar phenomenon in France during the large- scale land. 
clearance In the 11th century. “Тһе forest had its own population, often’ highly 
suspect in the eyes of more sedentary folk, who roamed about the woods or lived 
in shacks they built themselves’, French Rural Society, London, 1966,р„6 ^£ 


These phrases are borrowed from M. M. Postan. See The Medieval economy and: 
Society (Pelican, 1975), p. 28. 
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| have much pleasure in placing before you the Annual Report of the Society 
for the year ended 31st December, 1975. . » а 5 


1 am glad to report that under the able editorship of Dr. P. C. Gupta the Bengal 
Past and Present is being published regularly in two issues annually. |t is 
needless to say that without Dr. Gupta's guidance it was impossible to bring 
out the issues of the journal. I must also thank Vice-President Sri Arabinda 
Ray who has taken charge of collecting advertisements and lately also of 
printing of the journal. It is because of him that the Society has been able 
to find a place for regular printing. of the journal. 


N 


In the year under review the Society organised the reading of a Paper by 
Dr. P. J. Marshall of King’s College, London on the 1st March, 1975 in the 
Hall of the Asiatic Society. 
at tang ' 

Itis a matter of deep satisfaction that the Society at last arranged the Anandilal 
Poddar Memorial Lectures and Dr. John Rosselli of the University of Sussex 
delivered his lectures on "Lord William Bentinck and His Age' at Shivananda 
Hall of the Ram Krishna Mission Institute of Culture at Gol Park, Calcutta 
on the 11th and 12th November, 1975. am grateful to the. sons of late 


Anandilal Poddar for donating Re. 3,500/- to the Society for organising the 
lectures. ‘> 


| am glad to report that an excursion of the members of the Society was 
arranged by a special visit to the Hall and Galleries of the Victoria Memorial 
on the 18th August, 1975. In this connection | must thank the Curator & 
Secretary Prof. №. R. Roy for extending facility to the members for their 
visit. 


The Executive Council of the Society met 4 times during the year under 
review and discussed various problems of therSociety. i 


| have much pleasure to inform the, members that we have now a total 
number of subscribers of 370 of which 84 are individual and 286 are insti- 
tutional. The increase in subscribers .is as: follows: 
aay icd j 
individuel a x. Aem 4 
Institutional Y 6 . 


| must specially thank Sri Arabinda Ray, Vice-President for his remarkable 
interest in improving the finances of the Society through enlistment of new 
members, subscribers and securing advertisements for the journal. 
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| shall be failing in my duty if | do not offer grateful thanks to Prof. №. R. Roy 
who has been the main driving force of the Society. Without his guidance 
and;advice it would have been impossible to run the Society. 


. | would like to-inform the members about the death of Sri Probhat Ch. Roy 
of the. Sree- Gouranga Press who -had -been for a long time associated with 
the Bengal Past and Present as its Printer and Publisher. 


| offer my grateful thanks to the Editor of the journal and.the members of the 
Executive Council. | also thank the staff of St. Paul's College and also the 
Auditor for completing their work in time. 


PED Somendrs Chandra Nandy 


Hon y. Secretary. 
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The Cuch Behar Marriage : British 
Interests and Brahmo Integrity’ 


MEREDITH BORTHWICK 


The Cuch Behar marriage, between Keshub Chunder Sen’s eldest daughter 
Sunity Devee and Nripendra Narain, the Maharajah of Cuch Behar, in March 
1878, was the most controversial event in the history of the Brahmo Samaj. 
It was the spark that led directly to the second split in the Brahmo Samaj 
and indirectly to the founding of two new and distinct schools of Brahmoism, 
that of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, and that of the Navavidhan, or New 
Dispensation. . 11 also marked the end of the prominence of the Brahmo 
Samaj as an important and influential organization in Bengal, and ruined 
Keshub's reputation as a religious reformer and leader. The major points 
of controversy were that the marriage contravened the minimum age pres- 
cription in Act Ill of 1872 (the Marriage Act passed through Keshub's efforts) 
and that it condoned idolatry and was not a pure Brahmo marriage. 


This article sets out to go beyond the reiteration of the charges laid against 
Keshub, and aims to investigate Keshub's reasons for agreeing to the 
marriage, which was in the end to prove so destructive for him personally 
and for the Brahmo Samaj in general. An examination of Keshub's reasons 
reveals the major role the British played in the affair, a role which was igno- 
red by the protestors at the time because their differences were with Keshub 
himself, and they felt that he alone could be held responsible for his actions. 
As Keshub was discredited by his opponents at the time, and because he 
was so slow in coming to his own defence, it is their version of events which 
became the accepted one, and as Sivanath Sastri's History of the Brahmo 
Samaj is still used as the major sourcebook for Brahmo history, it is his 
version, which virtually excludes any mention of the British, which is most 
widely believed and accepted today. The evidence on which this paper 
is mainly based consists in the series of letters and telegrams sent to 
Keshub and others by the British authorities, and contemporary newspaper 
reports and eyewitness reports of those present at the marriage, and letters 
from Keshub and other members of the Samaj. 


The Brahmo Samaj of Indie, in 1877, was already divided on many issues. 
The men who were to lead the protest movement against the Cuch Behar 


* This was presented as a paper at the Asian Studies Association of Australla Conference 
held at the University of Melbourne in May 1976. 
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marriage—Ananda Mohan Bose, Sivanath Sastri, Dwarkanath Ganguli, 
Durga Mohan Das and Shib Chunder Deb—had had major disagreements 
with Keshub for some time and wanted to diminish his power and leadership. 
They felt that he was becoming autocratic, erratic and mystical. They had 
already fought with him over such issues as the extent of women's emanci- 
pation, and the need for constitutionalism and representation in the Brahmo 
Samaj. The prevailing climate in the Samaj was not of unity but of discord. 
In such an explosive atmosphere, it was not entirely surprising that the 
announcement of the Cuch Behar marriage was regarded as the final 
inflammatory gesture precipitating a division into two hostile groups. 


The marriage cannot be understood without first establishing that Keshub 
firmly believed that British rule was in the best interests of India. He 
went further than most.other supporters of the British in placing British rule 
within the framework of his religious beliefs, as 'Providential', ordained by 
God. He stated this view in a lecture on ‘Jesus Christ: Europe and Asia’,! 
in 1866 : 


While, through missionary agency, our country has thus been connected with the 
enlightened nations of the West, politically, an All-wise and All-merciful Providence 
has entrusted its interests to the hands of a Christian sovereign. In this significant 
event worldly men can see nothing but an ordinary political phenomenon, but those 
of you who can discern the finger of Providence in individual and national history 
will doubtless see here His wise and merciful interposition. 


After his visit to England in 1870 he became more conscious of British 
faults, but his view of the ultimate good of their rule was unchanged. 


The role of the British in Cuch Behar is also an essential part of the background 
to the marriage. When the Maharajah acceded to the throne at the age 
of 10 months, the British Government saw a clear opportunity to extend 
its influence and intervene in the affairs of Cuch Behar. They removed 
the young Maharajah from the ‘evil and retrograde’ traditions of the royal 
household run by the Ranis, at the age of five, and placed him in the Wards’ 
Institute, Benares. They later sent him to Bankipur College, Patna, 
under an English tutor The British aimed to mould him into the model 
ruler of a modern state. To complete the process, they intended to send 
him to England to finish his education. However, the ladies of the palace 
objected strongly to this, telling Sir Richard Temple, Lieutenant- Governor 
at the time, that they feared it would further alienate him from his traditional 
surroundings? One way of ensuring that this would not happen was to 
anchor his loyalties through marriage. The British authorities* could 
agree to this, but they differed from the Ranis in the type of girl they wanted 
him to marry. They did not want him to marry, as he traditionally would 
have done, a young girl of seven or eight who would submit meekly to the 
regime run by the older Ranis and puli the Maharajah away from the 
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modem British ways he had grown accustomed to. Nor, in accordance 
with his modern image, did the British want him to take more than one wife, 
although polygamy was customary in Cuch Behar. Thus they wanted to 
find a suitable and educated girl for him to’ marry. It is said that before 
settling on Keshub's daughter as meeting their requirements, they had 
approached Durga Mohan Das, a prominent female emancipationist in the 
Brahmo Samaj, for his daughter, but he had refused on the principle that he 
wanted her to marry a Brahmo, not a Rajah. It was also rumoured that 
negotiations had been opened for the daughter of an eminent Hindu gentle- 
man in Madras.5 The final decision, though, was that young Sunity Devee, 
educated and 'modern', was the most eminently suitable candidate. 


Jadub Chunder Chuckerbutty was deputed to be the agent for approaching 
Keshub, who was taken completely by surprise at the proposal. As he later 
said in his own defence, he had not sought a marriage for his daughter at all, 
even though she was over 13 and therefore getting beyond the marriageable 
age in orthodox terms. His initial reaction was to refuse the match. He 
had many sound reasons for doing so. The couple were both under the 
minimum marriageable ages specified in Act 1 of 1872, which was 14 for 
girls and 18 for boys. There were clearly marked differences in their religious 
position and social status. The British had made their decision, however, 
and were not prepared to accept his refusal as final. They wrote to him 
continually, urging him to agree to the marriage, putting subtle pressure on 
him by reminding him not of any pecuniary advantage to himself or his 
family, but of the good that could be done for the spread of Brahmoism in 
Cuch Behar. According to Keshub, the arguments placed before him 
were along the following lines :$ 


Here is the Cooch Behar State, the den of ignorance and superstition, with a corrupt 
court given to dissipation, polygamy, intrigue and oppression. The young Rajah 
has been saved by the British Government acting as his guardian. The women of the 
Raj family have been mostly removed to Benares, and others will follow. The ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the State has greatly improved in all departments, educa- 
tion, police, revenue, health etc. under the management of competent officers appointed 
by the British Government. The old palace will be pulled down shortly, and a new 
palace will be erected at a cost of about Rupees 8,000,000. Not a vestige will remain 
of the old regime and the ground will have been thoroughly cleared for political and 
social Improvements when the young Rajah will be formally installed and begin to 
govern his immense territory. It is desirable, it Is of the utmost Importance, that he 
should have an accomplished wife......... 


As the time for the Maharajah's departure for England drew near, the 
Government began to get impatient with Késhub's reluctance, The Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr Dalton, wrote to Keshub on 22 January 1878" saying that 
the Lieutenant- Governor had decided that the Rajah was to go to England 
in March, so his marriage would have to take place before then. Dalton 
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realized that it would be repugnant to Keshub to marry his daughter before 
she turned !*& but suggested а way round this by saying that it would not 
be a marrige in ‘the ordinary acceptance of the term’, but a ‘solemn betrothal’ 
only. In effect, they proposed a legal marriage which would not be consu- 
mmated until the parties were of age. This was a compromise which would 
suit their purposes, as it would have the outward appearance of a marriage, 
but it would also help to overcome Keshub's scruples about the couple being 
under what he himself had decided was the minimum marriageable age. 
Keshub would also have to make other compromises, however, if the Ranis 
were to agree to the marriage. For instance, one of their conditions was 
that Keshub should not give away the bride, because he had been to England. 
On this point, Dalton wrote to Keshub quite blatantly that"... | hope you 
will not arrest negotiations ‘in limine’ by refusing to accede to it". Іп this 
way, the British pressured Keshub into agreeing to their proposals, putting 
them forward with such assurance that any objection on his part was made to 
seem petty and uncooperative. Dalton acted so overbearingly that to 
oppose him would have brought on an open conflict, requiring a degree of 
aggression and suspension of courtesy that Keshub was unaccustomed to, 
both temperamentally and from his middle-class upbringing. Keshub was 
made to feel that any attempt to stand up for his principles was a threat to 
the marriage, which he had already been persuaded to see as being of great 
benefit to the spread of Brahmoism and enlightenment in India. 


' It was at this stage that Keshub testified that he heard the word of God 
assuring him that it was right to consent to the marriage*. Once again 
in his career he claimed that his actions had been dictated by the voice of 
God, although looking at the objective reasons he had for reaching his 
decision, it is clear that pressure from the British authorities was the earthly 
correlate of this Divine voice. A letter to Frances Power Cobbe, a prominent 
British Theist, is the only available statement from Keshub at the time of the 
marriage. In it he said that he felt it his duty, as a public man, to consent 
toit? He wanted the marriage to take place, for the reasons put to him by 
the British Government, but he abnegated his role in taking the decision by 
saying, “l trusted, | hoped with all my heart that the Lord would do what was 
best for me, my daüghter and my country. Duty was mine; future conse- 
quences lay in the hands of God". British persuasion, and Keshub's loyal 
response to it were the real factors influencing his decision. He told Miss 
Cobbe that 


The British Government sought me and my daughter; a Christian Government that 
knew me thoroughly to be a Brahmo leader, proposed the alliance, and the weighty 
interests of a State were pressed upon me with a vlew to induce me to accept the 
proposal and make the needful concesslons...... 


Similarly, Keshub wrote to Max Muller at a later date that it was 
a political marriage : "....AÀ whole kingdom was to be reformed, and all 
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my individual interests were absorbed in the vastness of God's saving 
economy, or in what people would call public good’. 


The Maharajah came to Calcutta at that time to see his prospective bride. 
From Sunity's account, it was love at first sight for both of them. For 
Keshub this was an additional factor cementing the proposal. Не told 
Charles Voysey, an English Theist, that the marriage was the result of a 
"natural and genuine attachment between the young people", which he 
did not feel that he could overrule!?, The marriage was finally agreed 
to late in January 1878. 


Stemming from his belief in the Providential nature of British rule, Keshub 
trusted implicitly in the British sense of justice and fair-play. Like most 
of his middle-class contemporaries, he accepted the stereotype of British 
rule put forward by the British themselves. This political naivete meant 
that it did not occurto him to consider whether the Cuch Behar marriage may 
have been economically and,administratively advantageous to the British. 
He willingly believed that their sole motivation was an altruistic desire for 
social progress and enlightenment in the state. His inability to realize that 
they could ever be capable of exploiting histrustin them made him a vulnerable 
tool in their hands. At every stage at which he succumbed to their pressure 
against his inclinations, he was reaffirming his faith in their better judgement 
and admitting his own powerlessness. 


Once the British had won Keshub's consent, thus aggravating the Ranis, they 
switched their efforts to placating the Ranis in every way possible, and 
bullying Keshub into keeping his promise of agreeing to the marriage. The 
switch is very clearly brought out in the correspondence of the Deputy Co- 
mmissioner, Mr Dalton, relating to the marriage, Initially, in an effort to 
appear co-operative, the British had even agreed that the marriage could 
take place under Act 11 of 187228, in accordance with Keshub's first wishes. 
They then decided that it was politically unwise for the Maharajah to declare 
that he was not a Hindu (which marrying under this Act entailed), and 
persuaded Keshub to drop the idea on the grounds that the Act did not apply 
to the independent state of Cuch Behar. The possibility of abiding by 
the Act was also ruled out by the Ranis' insistence that the Maharajah marry 
before he went to England. Clearly Keshub did not see the Marriage 
Act as of paramount importance in itself, or he would have refused to continue 
negotiations at this point. He argued, in fact, that precisely because he 
was responsible for getting the Act passed, he knew better than anyone else 
his reasons for doingso,1* which were mainly his objections to the destructive 
physical and moral effects of early marriage. As this was to be a betrothal 
only, these effects would not take place. What he was hinting at was that 
it was the prospect of intercourse at that early age which was physically and 
mentally abhorrent to-him. In this respect, the marriage did remain true 
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to the spirit of the Act. It was not consummated until after their Brahmo 
marriage in 1880, when Sunity was over 15 and the Maharajah 18. Keshub’‘s 
defenders, in their public statement, partially undermined his avowals by 
stating that the Act was really directed against consummation of marriage 
before ‘puberty—and Sunity Devee had already fulfilled this condition. As 
Keshub’s critics were quick to point out, if this was merely a betrothal, there 
was no point in mentioning that the bride had reached puberty!®, Ргоїар 
Chunder Mozoomdar further explained, to the English public, that the Act 
was not the ‘decalogue’ of the Samaj, and that" ....When its objects are 
equally satisfied by departure from it as by conformity to it, to insist upon 
technical conformity is to enforce a social and moral slavery!®....”. |t must 
be remembered that this was not an early marriage by orthodox standards. 
A much more flagrant endorsement of early marriage is represented by cases 
in Bombay at that time where two noted marriager efoimers, President 
and Secretary of the Ahmedabad Widow Re-Marriage Society, married their 
sons to ‘infant’ girls?”. 


The British also failed to support Keshub on the question of Brahmo rites. 
One of the conditions he had laid down was that it must be a Brahmo 
marriage, without any idolatrous rites. Two days before the bridal party 
was due to leave Calcutta Keshub received a telegram saying that the Brahmo 
marriage ritual'was unacceptable. He registered a protest, and was reassured 
by the reply that the original conditions would be adhered to. He was 
beginning to have serious misgivings at this stage, but having trusted in 
God and in the good faith of the British Government so far, he continued 
to do so. Оп arrival in Cuch Behar, major changes in the ritual were again 
proposed, under which Keshub would not even be allowed to attend the ma- 
rriage, nor could Gour Govinda Roy. officiate at the service, being a non- 
Brahmin. They wanted to dispense with the public Brahmo divine service, 
and with the Brahmo exchange of marriage vows. Both bride and groom 
were to perform Hom.'8 Keshub, in despair, called on the British Government 
to honour its promises. His trust was partially rewarded. Mr Dalton 
produced a telegram from the Lieutenant-Governor decreeing that "| consider 
that we are bound by terms of my telegram and letter—void of idolatrous 
mantras; and | cannot say conscientiously that the 'Hom' is not in a manner 
idolatrous..." He went on to undermine this show of honour by saying 
"|n return for this concession | insist on everything іп the marriage being 
purely Hindu, keeping of course to the original agreement of ‘Ishwar’ (God) 
for ‘Bishtoo’ (Vishnu)".!? It is indicative of the Government's skilful mani- 
pulation of Keshub that an instruction to abide by the original agreement 
was put forward as a magnanimous concession.- It was now obvious 
that the British authorities hoped that the marriage would look as Hindu as 
possible, for the sake of their own future position in Cuch Behar. They 
had hidden this from Keshub, but had made it quite clear to their agent, 
Jadub Chunder Chuckerbutty. Dalton wrote to him :20 
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Of course, my object is to avoid any unnecessary display of Brahmoism. Іп marrying 
a Brahmo girl the Rajah makes a great concession to enlightened ideas, but it is most 
desirable that this connection should be softened as much as possible in the eyes of 
his relatives, at Cooch Behar and elsewhere, who are still wedded to the old supersti- 
tions, and who would look with horror upon any departure from the old Hindu formula. 


| wish therefore to dissuade Babu Keshub Chunder Sen from bringing with him any 
of those who might be called his followers, apart from such as are his immediate 
relatives. Іп fact, we cannot permit any Brahmo demonstration whatever, and those 
who come must bear in mind that a single speech in any way whatever relating to 
Theism versus Idolatry will not be permitted. 


Dalton, although acting in consultation with his superiors, seems to have 
made the most of his position of power in Cuch Behar! With remarkable 
complacency he reviewed the inducements he had used to get Keshub to 
look favourably on the marriage initiaily : 


"|t is possible that he may look upon this marriage as the inauguration of 
a new era in the history of social and religious progress. But in Cooch 
Behar, at all events, he must wait for the fructification of his work until the 
Rajah attains his majority.” 


Dalton had secured a triumph for Britain that neither of the negotiating 
parties would have agreed to, had they known the outcome. He had 
obtained an enlightened bride for the Maharajah, and had managed to have 
what could be construed as a Hindu marriage—it was mentioned as such in 
the official report.? He had succeeded in furthering British interests without 
interference with native custom. The British were the only really satisfied 
party. The Ranis did not care for the modernization that would come 
from increased British control, and Keshub would much rather have presented 
Brahmoism as a challenge to the old order than to have crept in behind a 
facade of orthodox Hinduism. lt was Keshub's lack of political shrewdness 
that prevented him from realizing that the interests of the British in extending 
their territorial control were not always motivated by an idealistic desire to 
encourage the spread of religious and social reform. 


Understandably, it proved difficult for the Brahmo public, Keshub's followers, 
to see the marriage in the same terms as he did—as a great sacrifice made 
for the good of the Brahmo Samaj and of India. The marriage was announced 
publicly on 9 February 1878 in the Indian Mirror.9 It hailed the 
marriage as progressive, because it was an inter-caste marriage, between 
an enlightened, modem young couple both educated along British lines— 
although even this writer made the qualification that "we only wish that 
the bridegroom and the bride had been a little older than they now are”. 


Even before the public announcement, when rumours were circulating about 
the impending marriage, Keshub had received a letter from 23 anusthanic 
(practising) Brahmos, including his leading opponents, asking him to deny 
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the rumours, to which he had not replied. Once the marriage was made 
public, the correspondence columns of the Brahmo papers were flooded 
with letters expressing anger, disbelief and bewilderment, and reiterating 
a request for an explanation of his conduct from Keshub. Keshub’s 
opponents accused him of putting himself above a law which was supposed 
to be binding on other Brahmos, and of encouraging child marriage and 
idolatry. On the surface their claims were valid—Keshub did not abide 
by the provisions of Act 11 of 1872—but they were not concerned with 
finding out his motives for doing so. Instead, they ignored the role of the 
British entirely and insinuated that Keshub had defied public censure 
solely for the possible gain in wealth and social status that came with having 
8 Maharajah as a son-in-law. To be satisfied with this explanation was to 
seriously underrate the complexity of the leader of the Brahmo Samaj of 
India. Itis highly improbable that the mere prospect of wealth and status 
would have led Keshub to destroy his standing and reputation. He had 
in the past turned down lucrative employment opportunities, having re- 
nounced a promising career in the Bank of Bengal in 1861, in favour of 
the ascetic life of a missionary. His own share of the family fortune meant 
that his family were well provided for. Similarly, his position in high social 
circles was already assured, and would not have been greatly enhanced 
by the alliance. He did feel proud of his son-in-law, not because Nripendra 
Narain was a Maharajah, but because he was a modern, English-educated 
young man who had avowed a faith in Theistic principles,*4 just the kind 
of man he would independently have chosen for his daughter. It was 
clearly the Maharajah's British backing which was the decisive factor in 
Keshub's agreeing to the match. He wcuid not have negotiated directly 
with a Hindu ruler 'for a marriage settlement for his daughter on his own 
initiative. 


By refusing to enter into апу communication with those who did not approve 
of the marriage, Keshub did not help his opponents to reach any deeper 
understanding of his reasons. The only explanatory statement that was 
issued did not come from Keshub himself, but from Protap С under 
Mozoomdar and Gour Govinda Roy, in April after the marriage had taken 
place.5 This aggravated discontent, rather than allaying it, because it did 
not emphasise the reasons Keshub had given in his letters to Miss Cobbe, 
and stressed the workings of Providence and the irresistibility of Adesh. or 
God's command, rather than the extension of British enlightenment. This 
explanation provided further ammunition for the attack against Keshub, as 
the doctrine of Adesh was anathema to the rationalists who opposed him. 


As has already been noted, the only explanation Keshub gave wes not to 
his Brahmo followers at all, but to an English sympathizer, Frances Power 
Cobbe. Не wrote a long and detailed letter to her, releasing his pent up 
emotion in the tone of one hurt at being misunderstood, and resentful and 
indignant over the attack on his integrity. He wanted her to publicize 
his letter in England as a vindication of his actions. Years later he gave 
Max Muller a similar, but less detailed explanation.2® He was evidently 
more concerned about his international reputation than about his standing 
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in his own community. He also believed that those far removed from 
the scene of the controversy were more likely to listen to his reasons, and 
less likely to emotionally pre-judge him. They certainly judged less harshly. 
Miss Cobbe accepted his explanation, and Max Muller thought that 
Keshub's main mistake was that he had been too kind and yielding a 
father. Many English friends gave him assurances of their support, with 
the notable exception of S. D. Collet, who sided with the protestors and 
kept up a vigorous case against him in the Unitarian paper The /nquirer and 
in her own publication the Brahmo Year Book, Keshub must also have feit 
that his reasons for egreeing to the marriage would not only be understood 
but fully endorsed in England. The growing nationalist sentiment of the 
middle-classes in Bengal meant that his eagerness to extend the benefits 
of British rule would not have won favour with many. Тһе Brahmo 
Public Opinion, edited by Sivanath  Sastri, castigated him for relying on 
alien authorities with no power to interfere with Indian ге[ісдіоп.28 


Keshub's opponents had had major disagreements with him for some time, 
and wanted to diminish his power and leadership. For them, the marriage 
provided an ideal opportunity to turn the tide of public opinion against 
Keshub as an opportunist who was not fit to be a religious leader. He 
reacted emotionally by withdrawing into silence, consciously rejecting 
the chance to improve and restore his tarnished image. The months follow- 
ing the Cuch Behar marriage were a time of great turmoil for the Brahmo 
Samaj. There was continual wrangling, and even outbursts of physical 
fighting, between those who supported Keshub and those who opposed 
him. As Keshub made no attempt to exonerate himself from the charges 
laid against him, the opposition decided that they could no longer accept 
him as their leader, and formed a breakway group, the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, on 15 May, 1878. The strain of this open challenge to and con- 
tempt for his authority was too much for Keshub. During July and August 
he had a minor nervous breakdown, falling into a state of extreme depression, 
delirium and brain fever. After a holiday in Ranigunge in November with 
his daughter the Maharani he seemed to have recovered, and was able to 
resume his place in the public eye, but the experience had been a traumatic 
one. The consequences of the marriage were far worse than anything he 
had envisaged, and the benefits he had hoped for were not yet obvious.” 


Because their attack was directed against Keshub personally, the protestors 
ignored the role of the British in the marriage. They put the blame entirely 
on Keshub, thus giving the British a measure of freedom in their operations, 
as they were never the target of public criticism in the affair. The British 
were therefore successful in the scheme they had devised to increase their 
power in Cuch Behar by attempting to satisfy simultaneously the claims 
of the Ranis and those of Keshub. 


Using as evidence the eagerness of the British authorities for the marriage 
to take place, and their actions towards that end, a theory has been formu- 
lated that there was a British plot to ruin Keshub and discredit the Samaj.*° 
Although the betrayal of Keshub’s trust might be seen as lending credibility 
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to this theory, other evidence of such a conspiracy is very feeble. It is 
based firstly on an obscure book printed in 1872 which compared the 
Brahmo Samaj to a live volcano, warning the Government that it was 
"spreading at such 8 rate as must inevitably prove speedily fatal to our 
present system of administration”. The Government supposedly heeded 
this warning and devised the marriage affair as a plot, despite the fact that 
Keshub was at this time and remained throughout his life a close friend 
of the highest British administrators, all of whom gave active encouragement 
and patronage to his work and took great interest in his ideas and in his 
movement. The Public Works Department even supplied free rail passes 
to Brahmo missionaries, hardly a way of obstructing proselytization. In 
England his views were respected, and his work admired. His only British 
opponents other. than S. D. Collet were some evangelical missionaries, 
but they had no power to turn the Government against him. The Govern- 
ment's first blow, according to the 'conspiracy theory', was to insert the 
pernicious clause “1 am not a Hindu” in the 1872 Marriage Act. However, 
Keshub did not acquiesce in this because he was a passive tool of the British, 
but because it was his genuine belief that Brahmos were not Hindus. The 
second blow was the marriage affairs, allegedly calculated to arrest the grow- 
ing influence of the Samaj by linking it with a feudal power. The theory 
assumes that Keshub was a passive dupe of false propaganda from the 
British, who were trying to undermine his influence, While they did 
pressurize him into consenting to the marriage, his fall from public favour was 
a result of their singleminded pursuit of their own interests ahead of his, 
rather than of a conscious attempt to ruin him. If Keshub's destruction had 
been ‘their object, the. advantage of having his daughter as bride for the 
Maharajah would have been minimal. 


Keshub's loyalty to Britain was public knowledge, and his consent to the 
marriage was a public endorsement of the benefits of British rule. His 
main opponents were far more involved in political reform, through the Indian 
Association, than he was, so it would not have been in the interests of the 
Government to precipitate a split in the Brahmo Samaj by which his oppo- 
ments.would gain prominence. One of the main causes of conflict and 
misunderstanding was the tactlessness of the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. 
Dalton. The eagerness of the British to secure their position in Cuch Behar 
through this marriage blinded them to the possible wide-ranging conse- 
quences of their actions. Their failure to live up to their promises was 
because their primary object in arranging the marriage was to ensure the 
safe continuation of British influence in Cuch Behar, not to promote the 
spread of Brahmoism. They saw the Brahmo Samaj as an ally in carrying 
out the task of modernizing India, and did not wish to discredit it, but did so 
inadvertently in their hurry to strengthen their own position in Cuch Behar. 
There had been even rumours that they were contemplating annexation.?? 


Another interpretation that has become popular is that the marriage was a 
sign of the superficiality of Keshub's modernity, showing his anxiousness 
to reaffirm his links with traditional society and re-enter the Hindu fold. 
The growing national consciousness of the time, and his close acquaintance 
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with Ramakrishna, may have made this step attractive to him. It would 
have ended the long period of comparative isolation, in the sense of being 
an outcast from orthodox Hindu society, that he had suffered. This 
hypothesis does not stand up to close examination. Even if Keshub had 
had his daughter married in a completely orthodox way, which he did not, 
it would not have resulted in his own readmission to caste society. One 
of the marriage conditions proved this quite plainly—Keshub's brother 
Krishna Behari Sen gave away the bride because Keshub was outcasted. 
The marriage itself defied orthodoxy in a number of ways. It was non- 
idolatrous, at least in the verbal ceremony. It was an inter-caste marriage 
(and Keshub saw one of the most radical features of the 1872 Act as its 
provision for inter-caste marriages®*), Sunity being a Vaidya and the Maha- 
rajah being of a lower caste, the Sanchok or Rajbansi caste.** · In defying 
the caste rules of marriage, and in its form, it was not a real Hindu marriage. 
Nor was it by orthodox standards an early marriage. Unfortunately for 
Keshub, the only meeting of sympathizers with the marriage®® was addressed 
by the editor of the National Paper, Nabagopal Mitra. He was a member 
of the conservative Adi Brahmo Samaj, and not one of Keshub's followers. 
His daughter had been married at the age of nine, and he had also been 
the most vocal protestor against the 1872 Marriage Act, In a meeting 
about the Act held in 1871 he had opposed Keshub, maintaining that the 
Brahmo Samaj was a Hindu movement, and that its marriages were valid 
according to Hindu law. Не was also a well-known nationalist, famous 
for his organization of the annual Hindu Mela. Nabagopal Mitra was 
welcoming Keshub into the Hindu fold, and although Keshub's reasons 
for agreeing to the marriage—the promotion of Brahmoism and British 
rule— would have been diametrically opposed to his, by accepting his advo- 
cacy of the marriage Keshub did look to some as if he was aligning himself 
with the conservative Hindu sector of the middle-class. This group was 
willing to accept Keshub, but as he did nothing to further his association 
with them, and as he continued to follow his own convictions, the theory 
that he was 'retreating' to orthodox Hinduism cannot be accepted as an 
adequate explanation of Ris actions. 


‘The substantial charge that was brought against Keshub was that he sacri- 
ficed the integrity of the reform movement. It is closer to the truth to 
say that Keshub and his opponents held two separate ideas of reform. 
To Keshub, the spread of reform was synonymous with the spread of British 
rule. He did not feel that it was helpful to stand in the way of what he saw 
as an extension of this enlightenment by a stubborn assertion of individual 
integrity. Keshub was a public man, who felt that he had a public duty 
to do. He may have followed his own personal judgement rather than 
the advice of the Brahmo public, but it was not arrogance but a sincere 
belief in the rightness and beneficial nature of his actions that led him to do 
so. Keshub had always had a large-scale vision. It had always been 
his aim to make the Brahmo Samaj into a nation-wide organization. He 
Tealized the importance of purely personal reformation, and had pioneered 
such forms of this as discarding the sacred thread, but he was also sufficiently 
flexible*to initiate changes in the methods and means of propagating 
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Brahmoism to suit changing circumstances. His opponents in the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj had a completely different attitude to reform. To them, 
reform and social progress could only come about by the absolute com- 
mitment of an individual to a set of values, which must be adhered to under 
all circumstances. The difference in outlook was not a difference between 
reforms and reaction. 


The Cuch Behar marriage was not a point of retrogression in social reform 
for Keshub. He had never denounced the Marriage Act, and the Cuch 
Behar marriage did not mark the beginning of a policy of endorsing child 
marriages. Keshub and his missionaries continued to perform Brahmo 
marriages? However, because of Keshub's refusal to offer explanations 
in the marriage affair, his opponents succeeded in branding him as unfit 
to lead the-cause of reform, and almost destroyed his reputation and standing. 
The part played by the British in the Cuch Behar marriage, and the fact 
that Keshub's agreement to it represented at attempt to further the cause 
of reform through the extension of British rule, have not been generally 
realized. Itis hoped that this article has helped redress the balance, and has 
made possible a fuller understanding of the reasons for Keshub's involvement 
in the marriage. : 
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Bhadralok in Bengali Language and 
Literature : An Essay on the Language 
of Class and Status 


S. N. MUKHERJEE 


“The language of a people is a reflex of that people's mind. In language 
is faithfully mirrored every stage of social progress. Human development 
can never rest fixed at a point; language like other human appurtenances 
must therefore change." 


This quotation is from the Ca/cutta Review! of 1877. Itis notas it might 
appear at the first reading another Victorian cant—another expression of pious 
hope about progressive development of human society and language. 
On reflection one can recognise the fact that the statement was based on 
experience. The author must have witnessed, perhaps within his own lifetime, 
many significant changes in society and language in Bengal. He must have 
seen the transformation of a small commercial centre into a large imperial 
capital, the birth of modern industry, railways, gaslights, telegraphs, trunk 
roads, bridges and new buildings. If the landscape was changing so was 
the society. There appeared on the social horizon new social classes, 
first in Calcutta then in other country towns. The attendant social changes 
followed; there was a significant rise in the number of schools and colleges, 
birth of a new university, political associations, voluntary societies, social 
and religious reform movements and a small but significant class of literate 
women, some of whom came out in public. 


Language is not independent of society; it reflects social change. The 
Bengali language, once a vehicle of ‘court entertainment and folk songs, 
became in the course of the first seven decades of the nineteenth century a 
major modern language of India. Now, in1877,itisalanguage of amusement, 
of great literature, novel, poetry, drama, satire and criticism, of journalism, a 
language of political, religious and philosophical discourse. James Long 
recorded that in the year 1820 only thirty books were published “in Bengal 
in the vernacular language"; but thirty-seven years later, іп 1857, 322 Bengali 
books were published and some 600,000 copies of these were in circulation.’ 
If we multiply this figure by four (assuming that there were at least four readers 
to each copy) we get a readership nearly a quarter of a milion strong. 
This quantitative datum is in itself an index of social change. The quality of 
the language and literature had also changed; in 1860 one observer noticed 
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In the days when Bengali books were few, they were also bad. The 
taste of readers was so vile that they would read nothing but obscure 
tales and mythological stories; but now they read books on such 
subjects as science, history, travel; geography, music, moral philo- 
sophy. Some of these works are original, others are translations 
from English.* | 


By 1877, under the leadership of Bankimchandra Chatterjee, Bengalilanguage 
and literature had come of age. 


In the nineteenth century the Bengali society was hierarchically structured. 
The language faithfully mirrored this hierarchy. Although there was only 
one. written language read and understood throughout Bengal, there were 
many dialects in the country. These dialects varied from region to region 
and according to class, caste, age and sex. As early as 1801 Carey noticed 
that in Bengal the lower orders used different idioms in different situations, 
whereas the higher castes and upper classes spoke in a "grave stilo". The 
city та/игѕ (workers) had a dialect different from that of the rural peasants. 
The old people had a language of their own and women "speak a language 
considerably differing from that of men, especially in their quarrels"'.5 


АП men and women were conscious of status; and the mode of address 
was determined by it. For instance a kKhansama or sirkar, talking to a Euro- 
pean, would generally intermix "his language with words derived from 
Arabic and Persian and some few (sic) corrupted English and Portugese 
words" Itis assumed that he would speak quite differently to а fellow 
khansama. А sahib on the other hand would address his khansama quite 
differently from the way he would address his munshi (language teacher 
or secretary). A sahib was always expected to give orders; consider the 
following specimen of conversation which was freely translated by Carey 
for the benefit of the European gentlemen: 


... What? 15 not the water hot yet? Did пої 1 order it when 
| went out in the coach? . . .What kind of fault is this? Suppose 
any other gentleman had come to breakfast? They have not come, 
therefore all is well. 1f they had come what could have been done? 


Sir, your slaves have committed a fault, let there be orders to forgive... 
Sir, you are governor, you can do what you please.® 

If one reads The Memoirs of a (Bengal) Cadet? one can see that Europeans 
learnt a peculiar kind of Bengali or Hindustani which was the language of 


masters to order their servants or at least to speak firmly and politely to 
their inferiors. ` 
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The basis of the social hierarchy was undergoing a change. The 
Social order was no longer determined only by caste, rank and custom. 
А new social class appeared on the horizon at the turn of the century, which 
gained prominence in public affairs during the first four decades of the 
century. Its members were involved in schools and colleges, in social 
and religious reform movements and in mobilizing public opinion in the 
pages of newspapers and in Town Hall meetings. They made modest 
demands for political and administrative reforms, and at the end of the fourth 
decade (1838) formed the first political association in India. They claimed 
to represent "the native public opinion" and many British officers, who 
were not always friendly, none the less recognised them to do so.? 


This social class called themselves, bhadralok or madhyabitto. ln their 
English language newspapers they referred to themselves as “middling 
class" and later as “educated class" or, "educated middle class". The 
British officers in their early encounters with this group called them "educated 
natives”? 

Like most modern social classes it is not easy to delimit the boundary of the 
bhadralok, membership in which cannot be determined in any simple fashion. 
Under the class system the individual is born into a particular social class, 
but he is somewhat less likely to stay at the social level in which he was 
born than is the individual in a caste or estate society. As Bottomore pointed 
out 


Within his own lifetime an individual or his family may rise or fall in 
social hierarchy. If he rises, he needs no patent of nobility, no 
kind of official recognition to confirm his new status. It will be 
enough for him to be wealthy, to have a particular economic and 
occupational role, and perhaps to acquire some of the secondary 
cultural characteristics of the social stratum into which he has 
moved 1? 


The bhadralok was a de facto social group, which held a common position 
along some continuum of the economy, enjoyed a style of life in common 
and was conscious of its existence as a class organised to further its ends. 
The bhadralok status was not ascriptive; it had to be acquired. In 1868, 
writing about Ramdoolal Dey, Grish Chunder Ghose said "there is an ari- 
stocracy which is not born but may be made”! The English educated, 
opulent (and not so opulent ) men of Calcutta could easily move into this 
new aristocracy. Caste did not play an important role in selecting bhadra/ok. 


It is this failure of not recognising the bhadra/ok as a de facto social group 
and confusing it with caste that has led to the controversy over the definition 
of this term and to the misunderstanding of the social and political develop- 
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ments in Bengal in the nineteenth century. find that bhadralok is a useful 
analytical category to understand the political and social conflicts in Bengal 
in the nineteenth century. The seif image and the world view of the new 
Bengali modern class was largely shaped by their idea that the society in 
Bengal was broadly divided between bhadralok and a-bhadralok (itarlok 
or chotolok), between the cultured upper and middling classes and the uncul- 
tured poor. It is interesting to note that in parts of West Bengal in some 
areas of life this dichotomy between bhadralok and choto/ok is still important.1* 


Modern Bengali language owes a great deal to the efforts made by 
missionaries such as Carey and Marshman2® But it was the bhadralok 
who took it up and gave modern Bengali its special character. Bengali 
literature was about the bhadralok—it was written by them and for them. 
The language that they evolved was highly stylised and quite divorced from 
the experiences of the masses, the peasants, artisans, and the urban poor, 
who were mostly Muslims and low castes. in every society there exists a 
gap between the intellectuals and the masses, but this was nowhere greater 
than in Bengal in the nineteenth century14 The dominant class and its 
isolation from the masses shaped the character of the language. Not 
everyone, however, was happy with the situation 


Some difference then between written and spoken language may 
be’ unavoidable from the nature of things—nay desirable, but it is 
certainly as desirable that this difference should be at its minimum. 
In our Bengali language, however, the divergence between its spoken 
and written forms is as wide as it well can be.!5 


The emergence of a new de facto social group with a distinct life style 
(in their life style the bhadra/ok imitated the English officials and the Mughal 
nobility, without sacrificing high caste social values) and a new modern 
language, disturbed the social ecology. For a long time men had viewed 
the social order in terms of caste (even foreign invasions did not change 
the basic structure; the conquerors were often considered as kKsatr/yas) 28 
Now there was a group of people whose importance could not be denied 
yet their high position in society was not sanctioned by law or custom. 
The theoretical framework (more understood than consciously worked 
out), which viewed the society in terms of caste, could not be used to 
understand the class situation. A debate on class, caste and status ensued, 
which left its mark on the development of modern Bengali language. 


In the nineteenth century a large body of literature grew around the subject 
of jati, varna, class and status. There was in Bengal a wide-spread discussion 
on status; it was felt that status of various social groups and individuals was 
not permanently fixed by law or custom. The Europeans themselves wanted 
to determine their own status in relation to the ruling Indian princes." The 
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.British officers were also quite puzzled by the "Educated Natives"; they 
were not quite sure that such natives should not be treated as their equals.!? 
Within Bengali society the baidyas started claiming higher status than was 
given to them by tradition. A section of the kayasthas claimed ksatriya 
status? Some shudras claimed reverence from the Brahmins.*? 


There was also a debate on the status of women, whether they should have 
a right to inherit property, to receive education, to come out in public and 
re-marry if widowed. The Young. Bengal movement could be at least 
partly exploited in terms of struggle forstatus. The interrelationship between 
the old “and the yourig needed readjustment with the changing situation. 


The literature on caste is relatively easy to locate. My bibliography on the 
subject has nearly 250'books and pamphlets written and published in the 
nineteenth century. This list does not include newspaper articles and perio- 
dicals soley devoted to the subject of caste. There was, however, (with 
few exceptions)?! no literature on class as such. But there is indirect 
evidence to show the influence of class on the language. 

A whole set of new terms appeared in the language to describe new social 
groups and new social ties based on class. The meaning and the use of 
these terms changed in the course of the nineteenth century and is closely 
linked with the changing position of the bhadra/ok in Bengal. The changes 
in nomenclature reflect not only changes in men's ways of viewing society 
but change in society itself. The increasing use of new terms describing 
social groups meant that a new social group had come into existence. 


\ 


The word bhadralok is of recent origin. According to Bangla Sabdakosh 
the word meant the best or good. lt is suggested that previously the term 
was used for the chief person in a village and the title was often inherited by 
the descendants of such a person. In this sense the word was a synonym of 
mukhya and mandal. "There is no clear evidence that the term was ever used 
. in this way during the pre-colonial: period. The word bhadra is very old 
and it meant polite, while /ok stood for person or persons. We have no 
evidence that the joint word bhadrafok was овес as а noun to describe 
a social group before 1799. 


We have a fairly comprehensive list of Bengali words, probably compiled 
by Charles Wilkins not long after 1780.33 This list does not mention 
bhadralok. Butin 1799 Forster, a "senior member of Bengal е 
used the term as a synonym of kulin, mahat, namra etc. and "gentle" 
English.4 However, the word did not become part of Bengali ыу 
for at least another seventeen years, For instance, Ram Ram Bose in 1801, 
in his Pratapaditya Charit, used the word uttam varna, not bhadralok, to des- 
cribe the higher order of Bengal. In Carey's Dialogues all gentlemen were 
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European. Indians were munshis, or sarkars, or ghataks or majurs but not 
gentlemen. The words bhadra and /ok appear together, but not as a joint 
word, on page 67 to denote “good people" 35 


The word bhadralok reappeared during ‘the religious controversy in 
the years between 1816-1818, in the writings of Rammuhon Roy and 
Mritunjay Vidyalankar.S It was, however, after the bhadra/ok had organised 
themselves in school committees, and societies, got involved in journalism 
and agitations that the word became part of the regular political and social 
debates. The word appeared in all three Bengali newspapers of the twenties, 
Samachar Darpan, Sambad Kaumudi, and Samachar Chandrika. The men 
who gathered on 16 February 1823 in the Hindu College, Calcutta, to form 
a society to cultivate Bengali literature and culture, described their society 
as Gaurdeshiya Bhadraloker Sabha (a Society of Benglai bhadra/ok).*" 


In 1823 Bhavani Charan Banerjee, in his Ka/ikata Kamalalaya, described 
the origin and the nature of the bhadralok society in Calcutta. The pamphlet 
was a mild satire on the Calcutta society, written in the form.of a dialogue 
between a countryman and a knowledgeable city dweller. 


The bhadralok, according to Banerjee, was not a sin le homogeneous 
group. There was a hierarchy within it and it was divided in many da/s. 
The community included the rich babus, who made money as dewans, mu- 
cchuddis, and zamindars, who wore strange clothes and moved about the 
city in pa/lankins or carriages. They had more leisure than most, spent 
time in performing religious rites, learning, and ba/thaks or gatherings of reti- 
nues and friends.  Dwijendra Nath Tagore called them the abhijat.*® Below 
this group were the madhyabitto ("men of middle income"). Their life 
style was the same as that of the abhijats, only they had less money and 
less leisure. At the bottom of the 5bhaaralok social pyramid there were the 
poor bhadralok (daridra athacha bhadralok). The aimed to have the same 
life style as the other. two groups, but had to work hard as muhuris, bazar 
sarkars of the dewans and mucchuddis.?* 


Banerjee mentioned yet another group who were exceptionally rich and 
never went out to work and enjoyed their afternoons in bed. 


The. word madhyabitto entered the language about this time. Nilratan 
Haldar wrote in Bangadoot in praise of the madhyabitto and the stability and 
prosperity that they had brought to: Bengal. An English version of this 
article appeared in the Benga/ Herald. 1+ was written in the.spirit of М.А. 
MacKinnon, who claimed that the stability in society and the power of 
public opinion depended on the existence, of "an extensive middle class 
of society". James Mill would have approved of Haldar's article for he 
too had praised "the middle rank" as the “most wise" and "most virtuous” part 
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of the community?! The word “middle class" or its Bengali equivalent 
madhyabit or madhyabitto however, was not used widely till the sixties 
of the century. 


The lexicographers rather reluctantly entered these two words in their 
dictionaries. In the first edition of Carey's Dictionary, the word bhadralok 
was not recorded, the word gentleman being translated as babu? But 
‘in the- 1847 edition of the same work the word bhadralok was used and it 
was translated as "gentleman". In 1827 Tarachand Chakrabarti's Dictionary 
ignored bhadralok but mentioned madhyabidh ("of middling sort")? In 
1834 Ram Comal Sen translated the word gentleman as kulin, mahalok 
or bhadralok.* From the 18305. bhadralok and the attendant terminology 
were regularly used to denote the higher order of Bengali society. 


It is interesting to note that Bankimchandra Chatterjee used the words 
bhadralok and babu in his social novels and not in his historical novels. 
Bankimchandra knew that the self image and the world view of his readers 
were largely shaped by their idea that the society in Bengal was broadly divided 
‘between -bhadralok and itarlok. This idea played an important role.in some 
of Bankimchandra's novels. In Bishabriksha, for instance, Suryamukhi, the 
wife of the hero in the novel, would not agree to marry off her adopted brother 
Tarachand to a Лаг kayastha daughter; she was looking for a bhadra kayastha 
family for a suitable match. No bhadra kayastha family, however, was 
willing to negotiate. a marriage with a son of a. kulata (a fallen woman). 


‘In Indira, the heroine of ihe novel, who came from a rich bhadralok family, 
was robbed on her way to the bridegroom's house. ‘She ends up as a 
domestic servant in а bhadralok household in Calcutta. She came to the 
city looking for her husband. In‘the end she finds her husband and her 
true origin is revealed to the family who engaged her as a domestic servant. 
The mistress of the household is very distressed that she -had unknowingly 
mistreated “а' daughter of a good family”. But the mistress had no regret 
for mistreating her Brahmin cook. Indira was a Kayastha, but because she 
was from a bhadralok family her rank in society was far higher than that of 
a Brahmin cook. : 

Bankimchandra ' also ' regarded 5hadra/ok as men of good taste. His 
Bangadarshan was a magazine for the bhadralok and he strongly criticised 
Vidyasagar for writing a pamphlet on polygamy in language not worthy of a 
bhadralok*5  Shivanath Shastri in his social novel Yugantar used the term 
to denote middle class gentlemen of good taste and behaviour. 


‚ As we have already noticed the bhadra/ok was never a single homogeneous 
group; it was hierarchically ordered and was divided in many da/s. The 
abhijats provided the leadership (they were the da/apatis (leaders) and the 
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grihasthas (madhyabit and daridra athacha bhadrafok) followed them.) The 
politics through da/s continued in harmony with the British administration. 
As Dwijendra Nath Tagore put it, the British administered the country while 
the dalapatis ruled the society)? The British themselves recognized the 
importance of the dals as early as 1831: "t is not generally known to 
Europeans says The East Indian of this morning, that independently of castes, 
the Hindoos of Calcutta are divided into duls or clans, composed of all 
castes and classes, at the head of which are the leading families in town".?? 
Bethune was well aware that "the texture of Hindu society.is curiously 
wrought fabric” ‘and it was divided into many “dalas”. it was apparent 
ta him that “in order to introduce any great change in the customs of this 
land, the great leaders of the orthodox pares must be conciliated and won 
over'',38 


The power of the da/apatis, however, waned during the course of the last 
three decades of the last century. So long as politics was personal and one 
of patronage, da/apatis could claim leadership of the bhadralok and were 
recognized by the government as the representatives of the native public 
opinion. But with the introduction of elective principles, rise in the number 
of schools and colleges, and the emergence of a substantial number of 
grihastha bhadralok who could not be controlled through the old dals, dala- 
patis lost power? Опе can trace the friction between the abhijats and the 
madhyabitto in the mid forties. It was indeed suggested that the Landholders 
Association and the Bengal British-India Society were two rival associations 
representing two rival interests. But as the late Professor Majumdar had 
pointed out, there were close links between the two associations and they 
worked for the same political goal. 

Peary Chand Mitra, in 1846, might complain in the pages of the Ca/cutta 
Review about "the radically wrong basis of the permanent settlement’’.42 
But he was no champion of the peasants nor a spokesman for the "middle 
class" fighting the zamindars. , All members of me 'middle class" had 
landed interest, 


But after the 1857 Rebellion, the Indigo im riots and the changes 
in the administration in Bengal, a "middle class" emerged as a distinct interest 
group demanding a political association for themselves. In the pages of 
Amrita Bazar Patika** and in the works of Banerjea and others the word 
"middle class" and madhyabitto received prominence. To the contempories 
the Indian Association was а middle class association.*? 


It is interesting to note that Ram Nath Tagore in his presidential address 
to the British India Association in 1870, spoke of the middle class and the 
zamindars as two distinct interest groups. He suggested that the Bengal 
British-India Society "was composed of the upper middle class men sympa- 
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thizing strongly with the condition of the ryots. lt collected a mass of 
information and did for the ryots what the Landholders' Society did for the 
zamindars. These two bodies representing class interests died a premature 
death". Д few years later Bangadarshan devoted a whole review article 
in praise.of the madhyabitto*’ Bholanath Chandra spoke of the conflict 
between “the aristocracy of wealth” and "the aristocarcy of intelligence".*? 
The British-India Association, now an organization for the big zaminadars, 
complained about losing power to the professional classes in the municipa- 
lities and the legislative, assembly. However, both "the aristocracy” 
and the "middle class" were bhadra/ok. R.C.Dutt, speaking about the 
peasants in 1873, complained :"Public opinion in this country means the 
opinion of aristocracy and middle classes—in one word, the opinion of the 
bhadralok and not of the cultivating and working classes''.5 


The self-image and the world view of the Bengalis were still shaped by 
their idea of the division of the society between bhadralok апа itarlok. 
But as the division within the community became prominent the self-image 
of the new political class in Bengal was shaped by the idea of their being a 
member of an "educated middle class". The term and its Bengali versions 
madhyabitto or sikkhita sampraday appeared regularly in the newspapers and 
magazines. To the rising political class these terms were more important 
than the word bhadralok. it seems that in the twentieth century bhadra/ok 
is not a very useful analytical category. It is interesting to note that in the 
nineteenth century the word bhadralok does not occur in the Anglo-Indian 
literature and very rarely does it appear in the records; Hobson-Jobson 
ignores it. Butit wasin the twentieth century, after the anti-partition agitation 
that the term occurs in the writings ofthe Anglo-Indian Civil Servants and in the 
official records. Like the “effeminate babu” the "bhadralok" is another 
Anglo-Indian stereotype for Bengalis. It was less offensive than the term 
“babu” and received a sociological significance once it was used in the 
Calcutta University Commission Report and mentioned in the pages of 
Cambridge History of India. While the Bengali nationalists claimed that 
they came from an "educated middle class" and were spokesmen for "The 
Nation", the Anglo-Indians described them as bhadralok, a microscopic 
minority, representing only the matriculated members of the three higher 
castes, 


In postscript I wish to illustrate the point about the interrelationship 
between language and society by briefly looking at the use of the term 
babu in the nineteenth century. 


Babu is an old Bengali word of Persian origin. It was always used as 
term of respect for Bengali Hindus of the higher orders. Іп the early nine- 
teenth century, in the proceedings of public meetings and in the newspapers, 
“babu” was used as a title for those leading figures who did not have any 
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other title. The British themselves were very careful about the status of 
their subjects. In the Foreign Miscellaneous Series there is a list of natives 
“who have rendered good services to government during the Mutiny".5* AH 
Bengali Hindu zamindars and other eminent persons received the -title of 
^Baboo" unless they had some other title such as Raja or Maharaja. Thus 
‘we have Baboo Sreekishen Sing and Baboo Ramdhun Ghose of Calcutta 
who either presented or lent elephants in support of the British. Then 
there was Gooroo Doss Mittre, Baboo of Benares, who "contributed horses, 
of which they made a free gift to government, wherewith to horse the guns 
which accompanied general Havelock's: force". There were other loyal 
British subjects, such as Sreenath Neogy, Signaller of Mirazpore, who 
"remained firm at his post in the office when all other heads left for the Chunar 
Fort, and was exposed to great danger from the rebels", and who received 
“an increase of pay". But Neogy, a signaller, was no baboo, nor was 
Moheshlall, the jail darogah^ of Tirhut or many like them. 


This view that babu should be used as a title for the higher order in Bengal 
did-not go unchallenged. In 1831 there was an interesting correspondence 
on this in the columns of Samachar Darpan and Samachar Chandrika. A 
letter appeared enquiring "upon what principle the title of baboo is conferred", 
Whereupon the Darpan replied that "like the English term Esquire, it appears 
to be given to every man who possesses wealth. The man who lives in 
a brick house in Calcutta, especially if it be upper-roomed, considers the 
title baboo to belong to him. There is no rule for its application. We have 
therefore adopted a short and simple plan, which we doubt not our readers will 
applaud—we consider every native who subscribes to the Durpan as a 
Baboo".53. Chandrika retorted: “I am concerned that in ignorance of the rule 
by which the title of baboo is applied, he has determined to confer it upon 
every person who lives in an upper-roomed brick house, and to all the 
subscribers to the Durpan...... also, there are very many persons of little 
respectability in this city; living in upper-roomed houses, and will he apply 
the title to them? Let him remove any anxiety by a distinct declaration", 
Much to the regret of the Chandrika, babu wes to be used indiscriminately, 
later by both Bengalis and Anglo-Indians. 


In the early part of the century in the Anglo-Indian literature babu was not 
a word of disparagement as it became in the latter part of the century. To 
the English, all Bengalis from the bazar sarkars to the big zamindars were 
baboos—quaint and exotic figures. Consider this statement of Fanny Parkes 
on Dwarakanath Tagore and winter races in Calcutta: "A cup of silver, given 
by a rich Bengales, Dwarakanath Tagore, was run for : the cup was elabo- 
rately worked, and the workmanship was good; but the design was in 
excess of bad taste, such as only a baboo would have approved" ** | 
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It is only after the Bengalis started complaining about the British rule in 
their newspapers and organising public meetings that the term baboo was 
used by the Anglo-Indians, as Hobson-Jobson put it "with a slight savour of 
disparagement, as charactering a superficially cultivated, but too often 
effeminate Bengali”. Elliot, in his preface to the Mohammedan Historians 
of India, fired the first shots: “If instructions were sought for from them 
(the Mohammedan historians) we should no longer hear bombastic Baboos 
enjoying under our government the highest degree of personal liberty 
rave about patriotism and the degradation of their present position". 


We think the anonymous writer of the Ca/cutta Review was right—language 
does mirror the society. 
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Political Views of Sayyid Ahmad Khan: 
Evolution. and Impact 
PREM NARAIN 


Sir Sayyid. Ahmad Khan presents an interesting mixture of diverse traits: 
nationalism and separatism, liberalism and reaction. In the present article 
it is proposed to analyse his political ideas in a situational context and trace 
their evolution in relation to the various pulls that were working on him. His 
activities were multifarious—he was a religious thinker, writer, a social 
reformer, journalist, political leader and above all an educationist. In common 
with all public men һә was responsive to the calls of his time. He lived 
in an age when modern ideas like nationality wers in a flux: and people's 
thoughts were turning for the first timo to the new political relationships, 
e.g. between Hindus and Muslims living. under an alien rule, and, between 
England and India. 


Born in 1817 in an aristocratic family at Delhi, Sayyid Ahmad was witness 
to the rapid decline of Mughal glory. Tho outward signs of pomp and 
Splendour to which the miserable emperors kept clinging made royalty an 
object of pity and sympathy. Sayyid Ahmad saw with his own eyes the 
descendants of Mohammad Bin Tughlaq cultivating land (not a respectable 
profession those days) and the descendants of Shahjahan forced to sell 
the golden roof of tha D/íwan-j-Am to mset the household expenses. 
Culturally, however, Delhi presented a rich spectacfe. Some of tho greatest 
poets of Urdu literature—Zaug, Momin and above all Mirza Ghalib—and 
several celebrated Muslim divines and saints were embellishing the cultural 
Stream of Delhi. With the literary and cultural life of the city, Sir Sayyid's 
family: was' closely associated and it was the famous Naqshbandi saint 
Shah Ghulam Ali who suggested the name 'Ahmad' to the child whose 
Bismilfah (ceremony about the formal beginning of education) was also 
performed by him. As was the custom of those days, Sayyid Ahmad received 
his education on the traditional pattern—studying Arabic, Persian, Muslim 
theology, Mathematics, Tibb (unani system of medicine). The early youth 
of Sir Sayyid was spent at the house of his maternal grandfather, Khawaja 
Fariduddin, an'erudite scholar as well as an administrator whom Lord Wellesley 
had chosen for important diplomatic assignments to lran and later to Burma. 
The titular Mughul emperor Akbar Shah Il also appointed the Khawaja as 
his Wazir to straighten out his financial difficulties. Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
invited him to Lahore but the Khawaja declined the invitation on account 
of old age. Sayyid Mutaqqi, father of Sir Sayyid, was very close to the 
Mughul emperor Akbar.Shah. П who addressed him as ‘Bhai Mutaqqi' 
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(Brother Mutaqdi). Sayyid Ahmad was only 21 when his father died and 
the pensions received from the Mughul court were abruptly discontinued. 
The young man took the bold decision of accepting service under the British 
rather than go forth as a grandee of the empire which existed only in name. 
By sheer dint of merit, Sayyid Ahmad elbowed his way upwards. He had 
joined as a Serishtadar (a small clerical post) but soon qualified for appoint- 
ment as Munsif by passing the necessary examination. He wes Sadar Amin 
at Bijnor when the Mutiny broke out in 1857. Unmindful of grave personal 
risks, he helped the British cause and saved the lives of many Englishmen 
including Mr. Shakespeare, the District Magistrate. Members of Sayyid 
Ahmad's family at Delhi, however, suffered immensely in the Mutiny— 
his uncle and cousins were killed and his mother underwent great privations 
as a result of which she died soon after at Meerut where his son had removed 
her. For his services during the Mutiny, the Government granted him a 
pension of Rs. 200/- per mensem for life. However, Sayyid Ahmed 
declined to accept a Jagir because the erstwhile owner was a Sayyid of 
repute and, secondly, it appeared unbecoming to Sayyid Ahmad to grow 
rich after the Mutiny which had ruined a large number of men. 


In 1869 his son Mahmud got a scholarship for studying in England and Sayyid 
Ahmad also sailed with the son to observe at first hand the conditions of the 
most powerful and prosperous country of the world at that time. The 
punctuality, industry, intelligence, education and honesty of the British 
people struck him. So great was his admiration that in a letter to the Scienti- 
fic Society of Aligarh, he observed, "Without flattering the English, | can 
truly say that the natives of India, high and low, merchants and petty shop- 
keepers, educated and illiterate, when contrasted with the English in educa- 
tion, manners and uprightness, are as like them a dirty animal is to an able 
and handsome man. Do you look upon an animal as a thing to be honoured ? 
Do you think it necessary to treat an animal courteously, or the reverse? 
You do not. We have no right to courteous treatmsnt. The English have 
reason for believing us in India to be imbecile brutes." (This was in 
sharp contrast with Vivekanand's mystic adoration of his country's institu- 
tions and the most violent condemnation of everything Western). The 
visit to England also inspired Sayyid Ahmad to found a University in India 
on the model of Oxford and Cambridge. In 1877, he retired from govern- 
ment service and settled at Aligarh where he established the M.A.O. College, 
the foundation stone of which was laid by Lord Lytton. In 1878, he was 
nominated as a member of the Viceroy's Council and in 1887 served on 
the Civil Service Commission. He was aged 70 years at this time and was 
noted in northern India as an educationist and a social reformer of progressive 
ideas. !n December 1887, however, he made the first political speech 
at Lucknow in which he denounced the newly-formed Indian National 
Congress, its programme and personnel. In a number of ways, his new 
attitude manifested a complete departure from his previous utterances about 
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Indian nationhood. He aligned himself with the Anglo-Indian-group and 
the political implications of this alliance made him a highly controversial 
figure not only during the remaining ten years of his life but up to this day. 
W. S. Caine, a British Member of Parliament who was visiting India at the 
time perceived it: "'t is certain that he will be a central figure in the con- 
troversy which | believe is destined to excite more stir in India and at home 
than any Indian question which has arisen since the mutiny”? 


With the establishment of the Indian National Congress political opinion in 
India soon polarised and shifts of varying degrees were manifest in a number 
of people and institutions. In Sayyid Ahmad Khan's case, the change was 
very marked because in the period preceding 1885, his opinions had cry- 
stallised towards Indian nationalism and his utterances during 1882-1884 
about Hindu-Muslim relationship bear a striking resemblance to the ideals 
of the Congress. ‘It is interesting to trace the evolution of Sir Sayyid’s 
political ideas before and after the founding of the Congress. But, it would 
be helpful to keep a few traits about his character in mind especially because 
in the heat of the controversy a number of disparaging remarks about him— 
often scurrilous, were made particularly in the vernacular press of the period. 
However, his career and the observations of people who know him closely 
— including his political adversaries—testify to the truthfulness and boldness 
of his character. His fearlessness was characteristic of a social reformer 
and Titus, noting the daring purpose of Sir Sayyid's reform of the tradition- 
ridden Muslim society, rightly observes, “the marvel is that he had the courage 
to attempt at all."3 Іп spite of the fact that he was a zealous admirer of 
British rule and people, he never hesitated to criticise individual Englishmen 
howsoever highlyplaced, if he differed with them. Nor would he conceal 
his convictions just for the sake of pleasing the rulers. He squarely blamed 
the missionaries, proselytizing activities which the Government had been 
backing. In the years following the Mutiny when Indians felt terrorised 
and would not speak adout it, Sayyid Ahmad's daring is surprising.‘ 
Similarly, he boldly projected the Wahabi viewpoint although the Wahabis 
were anathema to the British and their approach was the very antithesis of 
his own)? Political differences did not prejudice him against his opponents 
and in spite of the calumny that the pro-Congress press was pouring on 
him, he refused to join the overzealous Raja of Banaras who was petitioning 
the Government to arrest the leaders of Congress for sedition5 But all the 
same, he as a leader of men grew with the times and could not be insensible 
to the prevailing ideas and influences. It would be irrational to seek a rigid 
uniformity in his views and to deny him the evolution which all public figures 
undergo but few feel and still fewer acknowledge. 


At Baradari, Qaiserbagh Lucknow when Sir Sayyid delivered his long speech, 
he claimed that it was his first political utterance, yet on the basic issue 
of Hindu-Muslim relations, he had made observations at different points 
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of time. To suppose that during the period 1857—1885, Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan was a nationalist, would be too broad a generalisation. ‘If his views 
during the two years following the Mutiny are studied, they would appear 
to be ‘communal’ as we understand the word today. But thereafter, the evolu- 
tion of his ideas was in the direction of secularism. By 1882, his estimation 
of Hindu-Muslim relationship had grown so profoundly nationalistic thet 
if he died in 1885, his speeches of the period 1882—1884 would have 
yielded excellent quotations for the community of interest between the 
Hindus and Muslims. This evolution of Sayyid Ahmad's views, if seen in the 
context of transformation taking place in communication, transport and 
spread of Western education, would appear natural. 


Just after the Mutiny, Sir Sayyid Ahmad wrote his Asbab-/-Baghawat-E- 
Hind (Causes of the Indian Revolt); and in 1860 published The Loyal Moham- 
medans of India. The tenor of both these works is suggestive of the view 
that the political behaviour of Muslims in India is different from the Hindus. 
In the latter work he argued at length to exculpate the Muslims from the 
happenings of 1857 and went to the extent of inculpating the Hindus. 
"There was no atrocity committed then, "he writes, "of which the blame 
was not imputed to Mohammadans, although the parties really guilty may 
have been Ramdeen and Matadeen." Нө delved in theology to prove 
the affinity of the Muslim to the Christian and cited instances where the 
Muslims had braved all risks to protect the British during the Mutiny. The 
eagerness to segregate the Muslims for loyalty to the British during 1857 
is obvious enough and the Hindus resented the attempt. Raja Jai Kishan 
Das (who later became his friend and admirer) thought of bringing out a 
similar publication on behalf of the Hindus. But events were changing fast 
and so were people's attitudes. Famine was stalking the country and both 
Hindus and Muslims were congregating at relief centres with which Sayyid 
Ahmed was also associated. The story of his reconciliation as given by Raja 
Jai Kishan Das is illuminating. The Raja is reported to have said, "When 
Sir. Sayyid started his journal The Loyal Mohammedans of India, some of its 
sentences gave the impression that Sayyid Ahmad Khan was a fanatic who 
had no sympathy for the Hindus. At that time | had also thought of bringing 
out a similar journal containing accounts of Hindus who had supported 
the British Government. In the meantime | happened to visit Moradabad. 
1 went to the relief centre and met Sir Sayyid Ahmad whom | had not seen 
before. | referred to the sentences which had given me the impression of 
his being a fanatic. Нө apologized and confessed that it was due to slip 
of pen. This was, however, a polite reply. But the affection and sympa- 
thy with which he was behaving with men of all religions and all castes 
made my heart absolutely clean towards him.”® 

Up to the 1850s, loyalty to one's religion exercised considerable pull on an 
individual since the notion about the commonness of the country was very 
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hazy. This loyalty to one's religion did not take the shape of ‘communalism’ 
as we know the word now, because other divisions like those of regions, 
economic levels and groups also came into play. When Sayyid Ahmad 
wrote his books immediately after the Mutiny, it was preposterous foi any 
Indian to speak for all his countrymen, or even for all the communities inha- 
biting a particular region. It is significant that while Sayyid Ahmad tried to 
vindicate the Muslims in the eyes of the British, he had the Muslims of 
northern India in his view. Mutiny was a subject which excluded from 
purview both southern and eastern India where notwithstanding his social 
and educational reforms, he remained practically unknown till 1888. The 
Reports on Native Newspapers reveal that the Muslim press at Bangalore, 
Madras and Hyderabad as well as Calcutta hardly mentions his name till 
the controversy erupted after the formation of the Congress. For their co- 
religionists inhabiting Afghanistan and Persia, Muslims in India did not 
feel much instinctive closeness. Sayyid Ahmad also described the mountain 
tribes on the North-West of India as "wild denizens of the hills"*; similarly 
the Muslims of Persia, according to him were as "removed from the Indian 
Muslims as night and day and cordial co-operation between the two was 
impossible"9 ^ Even for the Muslims of northern India, he would hold no 
brief for those that belonged to lower castes—the Darzis (tailors) and the 
Julahas (weavers). In conformity with the prevailing notions, he consid- 
dered them beyond the pale of civilisation. The Muslims who participa- 
ted in the Mutiny, according to Sayyid Ahmad, belonged mostly to the low 
castes, Sir Sayyid's attempt of blaming the Hindus alone smacks of com- 
munalism, but in the pre- Congress era, revilement of one community by the 
other was not uncommon even in the circles that claimed progressive views. 
Swadeshmitran of Madras, the most  widely-circulated Tamil weekly 
edited by G. Subramaniyam Aiyar (who was one of the founders of the 
Indian National Congress), was conjuring up tales of Hindu woes under 
Muslim rule, in 1883.1 Hindu newspapers would often ‘expose’ the 
disloyalty of the Muslims by pointing their concern for the Porte; the Muslim 
editors on their part used to 'reveal' the machinations of the Hindus about 
bypassing the claims of Muslim candidates for government service. Voices 
of moderation and goodwill were no doubt emerging but it was to take 
some time when they grew louder. Judged from contemporary standards, 
Sayyid Ahmad's attempt to single out his co-religionists for special attributes 
of loyalty to British rulers did to stray much from the prevailing norms. 


Some scholars have tried to explain Sayyid Ahmad's partiality to Muslims 
in the post- Mutiny period by describing it as a reaction to the hostility which 
the British were displaying for the Muslims. It is suggested that because 
the British considered Muslims as their implacable foes, Sayyid Ahmad had 
of necessity to defend them with a certain vehemence. Evidence and 
circumstances, however, indicate that after the Mutiny, the British suspected 
both the Hindus and the Muslims. Even the Sikhs, who had fought for 
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the British , could not earn the confidence of their employeers. ‘They did 
not do it this time, they may do it at the next opportunity', was the British 
attitude regarding the Sikhs.13 As is well known, the mutineers belonged 
to both the communities; and, since the Hindus formed the bulk of the 
population, the majority of rebels were Hindus and the most effective leader- 
ship was provided by them. This was a patent fact obvious even to people 
living in Britain. Greenberger, in an interesting study of the British atti- 
tude to different sections of Indian people, finds definite sympathy for 
Muslims among the novelists and story-writers of the регіоа2* 


The alien nature of their rule obliged the British to bolster the minortity 
and juxtapose it with the majority. In the British army, the Muslims contin- 
nued to get preferential treatment; and, this they claimed as a basis for special 
favour at the Simla Deputation. It is true that in the post-Mutiny preiod, 
the condition of Muslims deteriorated, but the reasons lay not in any deliberate 
and calculated policy against them on the part of the rulers, but in the colonial 
nature of the Raj which led to the abolition of the Mughul court, preference 
for English-knowing persons for a government service, elimnation of the 
artisan class as a result of the flooding of Indian markets with mill-made 
British goods, etc. The Muslims came in for particular suffering on account 
of their situation as erstwhile rulers and their moribund outlook which made 
them averse to change. In a limited sense, however, the Muslims of North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh got a slightly better deal as a result of change 
in Imperial policy towards the aristocarcy, which assumed the role of an 
ally. A sizeable number of Taluqedars in Oudh were Muslims, and, at a 
special Durbar Canning granted to the Talugedars, Sanads or title-deeds of 
permanent value. Some 22,658 out of 23,543 villages in Oudh were 
restored to the Talugedars in return for their submission and loyalty in the form 
of collection and transmission of information.5 Himself a Muslim апа 
a member of aristocracy, Sayyid Ahmad felt gratified at the 'liberal hand'. 
In his Zoya/ Mohammedans of India. he gave a lie to the feeling that the 
authorities were against Muslims. “When 1 say that Government are on the 
side of the Mohammedans, | do not say so unadvisedly, for the most conclusive 
evidence of the fact may be seen in the rewards which, with a liberal hand, 
have been bestowed upon all loyal Mohammadans, in the shape of titles, 
endowments of land, pensions and promotions."'!* 


Sayyid Ahmad's visit to England provided a decisive tilt towards nationalism. 
The Suez canal had been opened to traffic that very year and he saw Egypt, 
Italy, Corsica on the way. From Marseilles to Paris he travelled on train and 
then reached London. In his letters, he expresses his wonder at the pors- 
perity of Europe which had turned into "such paradises as could never have 
been conceived by Jamshed."!! The penury of Indians—whether Hindu 
or Muslim grew vivid before him and he decided to fight it out in his own 
way—by developing education in India. An interesting illustration of the con- 
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flict between the Indian and Mohammedan consciousness is provided in the 
conduct: of his son Mahmud when he along with his father visitied India 
Office. As Sayyid Ahmad describes it, "A ‘young Englishman, probably 
a passed Civilian, came up, and after a short time esked Mahmud if he was 
a Hindustani. Mahmud replied in the affirmative, but blushed as he did so, 
and hastened to explain that he was not one of the aborigines, but that his 
ancestors were formerly of another,country"38$ Though every respect 
was shown to Sayyid Ahmad Khan in: England (Where an insignia of the 
Companioriship of the Star of India was also conferred on him), he felt 
extremely unhappy at the disdain in which his countrymen were held by the 
English. But rather than blaming the British, he thought of improving and 
lifting up his countrymen who were sunk in ignorance. Looking from 
London, the distinction between Hindus and Muslims was not discernible and 
in his letters, he shows his concern for the Hindustanis rather than for Muslims 
alone. In a letter to. the Secretary, Scientific Society, Aligarh he observes, 
"Whatever failings of our Hindustani people l'have been guilty of denouncing, 
1, being a native, of India, em guilty myself.'19 


His endeavour to modernise Islam brought him closer to the nationalist 
ideal. During his stay in England, Sayyid Ahmad undertook considerable 
pains to reply to the ‘criticism. and comments made by Sir William Muir in 
his Life of Muhammad, The main burden of Sayyid Ahmad's arguments 
was that toleration canstituted the main teaching of Islam and the Muslim 
rulers who relied on the sword acted against the main tenets of their religion. 
In 1876, he started writing commentaries on the Ouran, and sought to prove 
that Islam was not incompatible with progress, science, liberty or virtue as 
the Victorians understood ‘them, Islam, according, to him, was more a 
system of thought than a way of life in history. This attitude contrasted with 
that of Altaf Husain Hali, Zakaullah and Shibil Nomani who favoured the 
wWholehearted' acceptance of Islam as it had grown in history.” Sayyid 
Ahmad's attempt to interpret the scriptures in terms of the laws of nature 
infuriated the theologians of nearly every shcool of Muslim thought. They 
nicknamed him ‘Naicheri’ and cautioned Muslims to beware .of his ideas 
which were "'sweet poison'* .’The most. significant implication of his 
theology," observes Dr Tara Chand, "so far as Indian society was concerned, 
was the repudiation of the-view held- by some narrow-minded theologians 
that the Hindus were infidels (Kafirs). The enunciation of the principle that 
the laws of Islam were identical with the laws of nature and that all human 
beings were bound to obey them, led to the logical conclusion that tne differe- 
nces between those who avowed faith in the Quran: and the others who did 
not, was merely verbal and пої геа!" ^ Though this part of Sayyid 
Ahmad's philosophy failed to convince even his close associates, yet it 
marks a milestone in the evolution of his political ideas. 


: Sir Sayyid’s opposition to.Pan-Islamism was also a manifestation of his 
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progressive outlook and this also served to earn for him the ridicule of theolo- 
gians who were looking to Turkey for the regeneration of Islam. The 
concept of Pan-Islamism was, in fact, the antithesis of nationalism as it failed 
to notice the historic, ethnic and linguistic differences of the Muslims. 
By cold-shouldering Pan-Islamism, Sir Sayyid refused to extend his political 
loyalties beyond India. 


, Paradoxical as it may appear, the founding of the Mohammedan Anglo- 
Oriental College served tó draw Sayyid Ahmad closer to the non-Muslims. 
The College was designed to educate youths on the lines of Oxford and 
Cambridge and at the foundation-laying ceremony on January 8, 1877. 
Sir Sayyid spoke at some length on the principles of toleration and progress, 
“on which the College was founded. He also took note of the formidable oppo- 
sition from the bulk of the Mussalman community which regarded his efforts 
with immense distrust. The College required funds and he could hardly 
lookfor exclusive help from Muslims. The M.A.O. College Fund Committee, 
therefore, did not “omit to ask the aid of their Hindu countrymen; for they felt 
‘that neither race nor creed would, with rightly thinking men, stand in the way 
of support to an undertaking such as theirs.” The names of donors can 
be seen in the hall of the M.A.O. College and bear testimony to the help of 
non-Muslims. ‘It is significant that the speeches which Sir Sayyid made 
in 1882-1884 and which are extensively quoted to prove his nationalism, 
were delivered mostly in the course of his tours to collect fudns for the College. 
The College was not meant exclusively for the Mohammedans and һе 
proudly spoke of the arrangement for Hindu students "lodging in the same 
campus, education on the same benches, movement on the same compound 
and playing on the same fields.” The social taboos of those days pre- 
vented Hindus from joining the College in appreciable numbers and to en- 
courage them, Sayyid Ahmad in 1882, offered a Gold Medal to the Hindu 
student who might pass the B.A. Examination in the First Division.*5 


Ripon's four years of Indian administration provided a congenial atmo- 
sphere for the development of Sayyid Ahmad's liberalism. Gladstone, the 
Prime Minister and Ripon, the Viceroy shared the idea that India was to be gov- 
erned to protect Indian rather than British interests. ‘We are pledged to 
India, | may say so to all mankind, for its performance; and we have no choice 
but to apply ourselves to the accomplishment of the work, the redemption 
of the pledge, with every faculty we possess." *5 —wrote Gladstone to Ripon, 
whose legislation about the factories, press, education, local self-govern- 
ment and above all the rendition of Mysore were regarded by the English 
educated Indians as steps in the direction of the transfer of power. Sir William 
Hunter who toured India as chairman of the Education Commission (Sayyid 
Ahmad was appointed as a Member. but he resigned), was astonished to 
note the immense popularity of Ripon so much so that a municipal orator 
would say even an irrelevant sentence and draw loud cheers if he associated 
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the word ‘Lord Ripon’ somewhere." Sayyid Ahmad was at that time 
a member of the Viceroy's Council and had the occassion to support the 
Central Provinces Local Self-Government Bill. “1 rejoice to feel, "said 
Sayyid Ahmed, “that | have lived long enough to see the inaugu- 
ration of the day when India is to learn at the hands of her rulers those prin- 
ciples of self-help and self-government which have given birth to representa- 
tive institutions in England, and have made her great among the nations of 
the world. Му Lord, | sincerely believe that all the intelligent classes 
throughout india sympathise with the feelings which | have expressed,’** 


In a way, Ripon’s measure materialised the suggestion Sir Sayyid had 
made in the Causes of Indian Revolt ; he had stressed the need for ascer- 
taining people's opinion. The ticklish question, however, was the method 
of finding out the representatives. Like any practical man, he would not 
agree with the system of elections because the people of India, at the time. 
were very much conscious of the differences of race, creed and castes and 
"education in its modern sense has not made an equal or proportionate 
progress among all the sections of the population."*?* It is erroneous 
to suppose that his objection arose on account of the fear of Hindu majority 
swamping the Muslims? ^ He was honestly pointing to the various divi- 
sions as well as disparities and for the time being accepted the system of 
nomination by authorities. He was looking forward to the days when the 
"humanising effect of British rule.......... (would demolish) the re- 
membrance of the days of strife and discord which preceded the peace 
brought to India by the British supremacy."?* At a time when these 
distinctions were slowly disappearing, the introduction of elections, he 
feared, would only aggravate the situation. At no place does he mention 
the word 'Hindu' or 'Muslim' and it is significant that only two months 
later, the Indian Association of Lahore presented him an address and Sardar 
Dayal Singh Majithia, the Presedent of the Association said, "Your highly 
useful career in the Legislative Council of India can only be touched 
upon here. Your impartial care for all classes, your manly and faithful 
representation of national views and your vigilant regards for national interests 
while acting in that body, deserve the warmest acknowledgement from us 
and our countrymen.'?* 


Racial arrogance of the whites who delighted in humiliating Indians in 
public places like trains, bazars, and cantonments, was painful to all sections 
of Indian people.33 Maulana Altaf Hussain Hali, a close associate of 
Sir Sayyid and his biographer, wielded his mighty pan to depict the injustice. 
In one of his poems—The Medical Examination of A Black and White Man, 
he relates the story of two officials —one black and the other white— 
going to a European Civil Surgeon to obtain a certificate for sick-leave. 
On their way they got into an argument. The white man hit the black one 
so severely that he fell unconscious. The white man walked to the doctor 
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and the black one was carried on a stretcher. When the doctor heard 
the story ; І А 


He wrote out a certificate for the white man attesting to his iliness, 

Saying that the applicant was in very feeble health. 

For, a white man, a blow.of whose fist does not kill a black man. 

Can never exercise authority in India. i 

To the black man he said, “You can't have a certificate 

For to all appearances you seem to be full of vigour. 

A black man who receives a beating from a white man and does'nt at on 
Can never be believed to be ill, my good тап. 3 < 


Sir Sayyid did not directly protest against these violations of justice by the 
whites. But all the same he was seized of the problem, more so because 
he had been in judicia! service and as such felt the blatant injustice of 
putting humiliating restrictions on the native members of Covenanted 
services. Speaking on the Бег Bill, he said, "! cannot help feeling deep 
and sincere regret at the attitude which the agitation against the Bill has 
adopted. Vehement and somewhat unmeasured language has been used 
by the agitators against my countrymen. 1 sincerely deplore this circums- 
tance, as much for the sake of the leaders of the agitation themselves as 
for the sake of the feelings of my own countrymen."9* ^ Claiming equality 
between the whites and natives, he continued, “I for one am firmly con- 
vinced that the time has come when the entire population of India, be they 
Hindu or Mohammedan, European or Eurasian must begin to feel that 
they are fellow-subjects: that between their political rights or constitutional 
status no difference exists in the eyes of law.’ 


The two years 1883 and 1884 were the high watermark of his career. He 
had reached the respectable age of 65 and the M.A.O. College stood а monu- 
ment to his dedicated service. For collecting funds, he had employed all 
available methods, donations, lotteries, charity-shows, sale of pictures 
and books. This was done in the teeth of opposition from the Ulema, who 
poured invectives and ridicule on him. Collection of funds became such an 
overpowering passion with him as to make him confess: "We are now 
in such a predicament that even our friends are afraid of meeting us lest 
we ask them for some subscription or donation. Our face itself is now a 
beggar's bowl?" ^ But success crowned his efforts. Lord Lytton had 
laid the foundation stone of the College and his successor Ripon visited 
the College and wished it well. These Viceregal visits added great prestige 
to the institution and induced the aristocracy to extend help, as a result of 
which the College became a going .concern which Sir William Hunter 
called "a monument of beneficient energy.” ^ Both Lytton and Ripon 
nominated Sayyid Ahmad to the membership of their Council—the highest 
distinction for an Indian of those days. He proved to be a vocal member 
who looked at issues as an Indian rather than a Muslim.  Incidentally, the 
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Council provided him with a forum of publicity also. This was particularly 
important since the A/igarh Institute Gazette which he edited was having 
an extremely small clientele—about 400 copies. 89 


During this period (1882- 1884), he toured Bihar arid “Punjab, addressed 
large gatherings and' received théir ovations. Indian nationhood and 
Hindu-Muslim relations were the themes that he particularly discussed. 

More than once he compared Hindus and Muslims as ‚the two lustrous 
eyes of the beautiful bride-called India.*? At some places he went further 
and likened Hindus and Muslims,.to his own eyes, as dear as his own 
children: in Urdu sons and daughters are figurativelly called ‘Light о? 
Eyes'— Noor-/-Chashm: (son), Noor-I-Chashmi (daughter). Ths signi- 
ficance.of his approach lies in the acceptance of territory rather than religion 
as the basis of nationality. This conformed to his opposition to Pan- 
Islamism, which was extra-territorial. According to Sayyid Ahmad of 
1883-1884, Indians professing different faiths had more things in common 
by the very nature of their living together. Elaborating it at Gurdaspur, he 
observed: “Ву the grace of God, two nations (Qaum) live in India. at the 
moment and they are so placed that the house of the one adjoins that 
of the other. The shadow of one's wall falls in the.house of the other. 
They share the same climate, take water from the same river or 
well. · In death and life as also in joys and griefs of others everyone is a 
participant. Опе. cannot live without the. co-operation of the other. If 
united, we can sustain each. other, if we are disunited, it would lead to the 
destruction and downfall of.both (Cheers). You might have seen and heard 
in the old history books, dnd see it today also, that the word nation (Qaum) 
applied to the people who live in the same country. All the people living 

In Afghanistan are called one nation.. The diverse people of Iran are called 
lIranis.......... esee. ‘..Oh Hindus and Musalmans, do you inhabit any country 
other than India? ‘Do you not both live here and die~ here."^* One's 
` faith, according to him, was an entirely personal matter and as such of little 
consequence for determining social behaviour. Addressing a meeting at 
Patna, he said, "a human being is composed of two elements—his faith 
which he owes to God and his moral sympathy which he owes to his fellow- 
being. Hence leave God's share to God and concern yourself with the’ 
share that is yours.”£* At Lahore, the Indian Association in its welcome 
address praised his services as Member of Viceroy's Legislative Council. 
Sayyid Ahmad replied: “То me it is a matter of least significance what 
the religious faith of any people may be, because it is hardly visible to us. 

But the thing we do see is that all of us, whether Hindus or чапа. 
live in | the same land and are subjects of the same rulers."*^ 


Another remarkable feature of his doctrine lay in stressing the Indian rather 
than the non-Indian element among the Indian Muslims. It wasa very bold 
approach and militated against the prevalent attitude of the Muslim intelli- 
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gentsia. which glorified the pre-Indian part of Islam: when it was pure and 
‘unadulterated’ by Indian influences. Hali’s Shikwa-/-Hind was a charac- 
teristic example. which: depicted ‘the feeling of alienness. The opening 
lines of the poem are, "Farewell, Hindustan, land of eternal spring, for long 
have we, as foreign guests, stayed here and enjoyed your hospitality." ** 
Iqbal's Nala-/-Yatim (1899) also echoes:the same idea—Muslims feeling 
as orphans in India. For Sayyid. Ahmad the immediate past was more 
important than the distant past and he would not feel nostalgic about.Islam 
when it was untouched with India. In fact, he looked to the fusion of 
two cultures with pride. Islam after it came to India changed; but, the 
change, according to Sayyid Ahmad, was not for the worse; it rather led to a 
richer culture. In one of his speeches he says: "The Muslims have acquired 
hundreds of customs from the Hindus and Hindus have also learnt hundreds 
of things from the Musalmans. We mixed with each other so much that 
we produced a new language—Urdu, which was neither our language nor 
theirs."** in the same speech, Sayyid Ahmad forestalled the sentiments 
of Tagore's poem in which the poet describes India as an ocean of humanity 
where different races (like rivers) met and lost their identity. Observed 
Sir Sayyid, "Gentlemen, just.as many reputed people professing Hindu faith 
came to this country, so we also came here. The Hindus forgot the country 
from which they had come....... .. Hundreds of years have lapsed since we, 
in our turn, left the lands of our ‘origin. We remember neither the climate 
nor the natural beauty of those, lands, neither the freshness of the harvests, 
nor the deliciousness of the fruits, nor even do we remember the blessing of 
the holy deserts. We also come to consider India as our homeland and we 
settled down here like the earlier immigrants. Thus India is the home of 
both of us. We both breathe the air of India and take the water of the holy 
Ganges and the Jumna. We both consume the products of the Indian 
Soil. We are living and dying together. By living so long in India the 
blood of both has changed. The colour of both have become similar. The 
faces of both having changed have become similar."4* 


In order to remove the ambiguity of the Urdu word ‘Qaum’ (nation) Sayyid 
Ahmad had to elaborate his ideas about nationhood. Urdu was the'language 
in which he addressed the audiences but it does not have an exact equiva- 
lent of the word 'nation'. Besides connoting the sense of 'nation', the 
Urdu word ‘Qaum’ is also used to denote religious communities (Muslim 
Qaum or Hindu Qaum), vocational groups (Qaum of tailors), castes (Brahman 
Qaum), or inhabitants of a specific region (Madrasi Qaum), It is the con- 
text that determines the sense: As long as the situation denoted by the 
word ‘nation’ did not exist, the use of ‘Qaum’ presented no difficulty, but 
when nationalism began to: emerge, it called for clasification if one used the 
word ‘Qaum’. During his tour:of Punjab in 1883-1884, Sayyid Ahmad 
thought it advisable to repeat the new sense in which he was using the 
word. Speaking before the Anjuman-l-Lahore, he said, "! have used the 
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word nation several times in this Anjuman. Ву this | do not mean Muslims 
only. In my opinion all men are one and ! do not like religion, community 
or group to be identified with a nation."*'" At Gurdaspur, he was cheered 
when he asked people to remember that "Hindu and Musalman are words 
of religious significance, otherwise Hindus, Musalmans, and Christians who 
live in this country constitute one nation."*9 In his reply to the address 
presented by the Indian Association, Lahore, he repeated, “By the word 
Quam, | mean Hindu and Musalman . both, and this is the meaning | 


attach to the word nation (дашт).  ...... 1 call these two nations which 
inhabit India as Hindu i.e. the people of Hindustan and, during the period 
| was a Member of the: Legislative Council, | was anxious specially for 


promoting the welfare of this nation.’ 


The progressive forces in northern India began to look to him for leadership 
in 1884. During his Punjab tour in the winter of that year, he was accorded 
a princely reception. People insisted ‘to pull his carriage in procession 
(which he did not allow). The Hindus' admiration for him was marked. 
A village school teacher, Ram Chandra, raised a sum of about Rs.,9/- and the 
intensity of affection overwhelmed Sir Sayyid. ^ Among the organisations 
that presented valedictory addresses to him, the Indian Association of Lahore 
was conspicuous . This association had’ been founded by Surendranath 
Banerjea and consisted of the people who constituted the intelligentsia of 
the city; many were Bengalis who had settled at Lahore and were following 
the learned professions. The concluding lines of the address ran, "Long 
may you be spared to inculcate knowledge among Mohamedans and Hindus 
alike, and by eradicating prejudice and bigotry from their minds, to unite 
them in the firm bonds of fraternal union."5 


Only three years later, in 1887 a profound change came over Sir Sayyid. 
From his Lucknow speech of December 28, 1887 in which he denounced 
the Indian National Congress, his earlier diagnosis of Hindu-Muslim rela- 
tions underwent a complete transformation. India, according to him, was 
propled not'with one but numerous nations. England, he said, was one 
nation. "But this is not the case with our country, which is peopled with 
different nations. Consider the Hindus alone. The Hindus of our provinces, 
the Bengalis of the east, and the Maharattas of the Deccan, do not form 
one nation." The fear of Hindu domination began to haunt him and he 
confessed that his thoughts and desires were towards his "own community," 
which was more póverty-stiiken and in any property qualifications for the 
voters, might get steam-rollered. іп an emotionally charged strain, he 
addressed his Muslim audience as, "Now, | ask you, О Mohammedans, 
Weep at your condition. Have you such wealth that you can compete 
with the Hindus? Most certainly not.” If the British left India, he 
prophesied a violent struggle for power between the Hindus and the 
Muslims. He also -began to look to the. Muslims of neighbouring countries 
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for help: At the Meerut Speech which he made about three months later 
he hoped that in any such struggle, "our Musalman brothers, the Pathans, 
would come out as a swarm of locusts from their: mountain valleys, and 
make rivers of blood to flow from their frontier on the north to the extreme 
end of Bengal"5* It is significant that earlier in his review of Hunter's 
The Indian Musalmans, Sayyid Ahmad had described the Afghans as un- 
reliable even to the extent of betraying "the Wahabis to the Sikhs and it was 
owing to them (Afghans) that Sayed Ahmad and Maulvi Ismail Saheb were 
afterwards 51аїп. 55 


In 1887, Sir Sayyid also vent his spleen against the Bengali whom he had 
earlier praised for many a virtue. Speaking before the Indian Association 
at Lahore in 1883, he had described the Bengalis as worthy of emulation and 
confessed that "'in our country only Bengalis are such a nation of whom 
we can be proud and the enlightenment we have had in the field of educa- 
tion, liberty and patriotism has been due to them. 1 can honestly say that 
they occupy the topmost position among all the people of India."59€ His 
Lucknow speech of 1887, was extremely derisive of the Bengali whose 
character was ‘Giz, Giz, Giz’ (quill-driving) апа ‘Baq, Вад, Baq' (chattering) 
and who were so Cowardly as to be afraid of even a knife and a fork. This 
wore close resemblance to Macaulay’s observations which the Anglo- 
Indian press was never chary of repeating." In a letter published in the 
Pioneer. Sir Sayyid approved of Macaulay's assessment of the ‘Bengalis.’ 


In his view, the Indian National Congress was a piece of educated Bengali's 
machination for capturing seats of power: and his demand for representa- 
tive government and competitive examinations was a ruse to enslave the 
other people of India. In case these demands were accepted, the result, 
as he put it, would be that in the Viceroy's Council 'Babu so and so Chucker- 
butty'^? and in services other such Bengalis would figure to the exclusion 
of the rest of Indians, who though educationally backward far surpassed 
the Bengali in physical and moral courage. He, therefore, warned against 
going in the direction which would lead the country only to "the yoke 
of Bengali rule and its people lick the Bengali shoes.*? 


His interpretation of Indo-Muslim history also changed. Earlier he had 
emphasised the fusion of Hindus and Muslims in India. - From 1887, however, 
he began to conjure memories of conflict between the two and reminded 
his audiences of the valour of the Muslim sword. "Our nation," he 
said at Lucknow, “is of the blood of those who made not only Arabia, Asia 
and Europe to tremble. It is our nation which conquered with its sword 
the whole of India, although its people were all of one religion."** In 
his Patna speech of 1883, Sayyid Ahmad had pointed to the change in 
blood that had come to Muslims "by living so long in India" but in 1887 he 
told his co-religionists—Pathans, Syeds, Hashimi and Koreshi that their 
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blood was smelling “of the blood of Abraham"*?, In case the British left 
india, the two could.not live in peace between themselves for it was "nece- 
ssary that one of them should conquer the other and thrust it down. To 
hope that both could remain equal is to:desire the impossible and the. incon- 
ceivable."$* A quarter of a century earlier, Sayyid Ahmad Khan; had 
edited Ziauddin Barni's Tarikh-/-Firozeshahi and the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal had published it in 1862. An account of Barni's life was also publi- 
shed by him in the journal .of the Scientific Ѕосіеїу.% In 1887, Sayyid 
Ahmad appears to echo the constant refrain of Barni about the blue blood 
of Muslims and the hostility between the two. Unity of action between 
the two.could not be, fruitful and by way of example he cited the Muslim 
sufferings during 1857 when the -two combined; but, the headstrong 
Muslim jumped into: the fray with all his fury and got ruined and the Hindu 
came out unscathed. It is surprising that Sayyid Ahmad, an eye witness 
of the sufferings.of Indians during the Mutiny: became so prejudiced as to 
write to Badruddin Tyabji: "What took place in the Mutiny? The Hindus 
began it; the Mohammedans with their eager disposition rushed into it. The 
Hindus having bathed in the Ganges became as they were before. But the 
Mohammedans .and all their. noble families were ruined.” *5 In this 
statement where he accepted Muslim participation in the Mutiny, Sir Sayyid 
was also contradicting his previous stand of The Loyal. Mohammedans of 
India that Muslims by and large did not participate and паа to suffer on 
account of misunderstanding. : 


The correspondence between Badruddin Tyabji and Sayyid Ahmad Khan: 
about Muslim participation in the Indian National: Congress is immensely 
interesting. The approaches of the two leaders were widely different; but, 

the irony-lies in the fact that Tyabji's argument's in 1888 ran on the same lines 
on which, four. years! back, Sir Sayyid himself had been thinking. The 
raison d'etre of the Congress, according to Tyabji, were the issues “which 
touched "all those common communities” inhabiting the country."9* In his 
letter to: Sayyid Amir Ali of Bengal, Tyabji painfully noted some Muslim 
leaders’ dog-in-the-manger policy: “It does seem to me to be a great pity 
that on matters affecting all India as a whole, any section of the Musalman 
community should keep aloof from the Hindus and thus retard the national 
progress of India. as а whole."5" -According to Tyabji, therefore, по one 
could object "to a Congress of this kind, unless he is of opinion that there 
are no, questions, at all which-.concern, the natives of India at large."*9 

Sayyid Ahmad in his reply scoffed at the suggestion that there could be any 
community of interest between the two. “I ask my friend Badruddin Tyabji 
to leave aside those insignificant points in the proposals of the Congress 
in which Hindus andMohammedans agree for there are no things in the 
world which have no points in common—there are many things іп comman: 
between a man and.a:pig."?? : ' 
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The aims of the M.A.O. College also got modified, and Sayyid Ahmad began 
to look at it as an instrument of welding Muslims into a nation. іп his 
Meerut speech he 'expressed his exultation which: comes to a Muslim when 
he looks at the assembly of his co-religionists, "and an involuntary emotion 
gives birth to the thought— Our Nation; Our Nation." -It was for the pur- 
pose of developing this spirit that the.prophet ordered collective prayers for 
the followers of Islam and so Sayyid Ahmad also thoüght it "necessary for 
the good training and education of Mohammedans that they should be 
collected together into one place to receive it; that they may live together 
and eat together, and learn to love one another” and he felt happy that this 
was being done at the M.A.O. College." ? 


The change in Sayyid Ahmad was widely noted in northern India and 
Congress circles felt shocked as well as surprised. The 7ribune (Lahore) 
observed: “These three years and nine months have worked the change 
of three score years in Sir Sayyid.............-. The latter day conservatism 
of Burke can be accounted for, the violence of the French revolution 
shocked the great orator. The present position of Mr. Bright can also 
be explained and understood ‘by the (outrageous Irish agitation). But 
Sir Sayyid's change of opinion so sudden and so violent is beyond the 
comprehension of ordinary mortals.”74 The vernacular press, which was 
conspicuous for vehemence, found in Sir Sayyid grist for its mill. · The 
Oudh Punch, a prominent weekly. of Lucknow with pro- Congress leanings, 
depicted Sayyid Ahmad as having the head of an ass and the cartoon was 
captioned Himar-U/-Daula.7* (Нітаг in Arabic means ‘donkey’ and the 
title Jawad-Ud-Daula was the title that the Mughul emperor had conferred 
on Sayyid Ahmad. The cartoon was a parody of this title.) Lajpat Rai 
in an open letter expressed..his exasperation: "Is it not a sad spectacle to 
see that men whose days are numbered, whose feet are almost in the 
grave are trying to root out all the trees planted with their own hands.""* 


The vehemence of Sir Sayyid's speech invited similar outbursts from other 
quarters. Typical of these was a writing in the Morning Post (Allahabad) 
which was edited by a Eurasian. It read, “It is a thousand pities that this 
really worthy Muslim should have been induced to make such an exhibition 
of himself. What does he hope to gain by it? More honour perhaps....... 

..It is not only that the speech is grossly offensive in tonè throughout... 
but its childishness is positively pitiul. And its obsequiousness at times 
borders on the nauSeous....lt might correctly be called ‘an ill-digested 
mass of veriest rubbish....Poor old ‘Syed, Old age and  Beckish 
counsels have been the ruin of you."** Another writer describing himself 
as a 'Bengali journalist' asked Sir Sayyid, "Dost thou remember that thou 
saidest only three years back at Lahore; 'I regard the Hindus and Moham- 
medans as my own eyes, The people would generally mark a difference 
by calling one the right and the other the left eye; but | regard both Hindus 
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and Mohammedans.as one single eye. 1 wish | had only one eye; in 
which case | would compare them with advantage to that single eye.’ Thy 
prayer. has been more {һап granted, Sir Syed, Thou hast really become 
one-eyed....... Thou canst not .see all sides. of a. question....... We 
sincerely lament .the' fulfilment of thy prayer.75 ' Sir Sayyid's rancour 
against the Bengali also surprised Sir William Hunter who in an article in 
The Times observed, "The violence of Sir Sayyed's speech defeated its own 
purpose and the.aged orator forgot that $ of the Indian Muslims were 
Bengalis."* ^ The controversy attracted the attention of the Muslim press 
of the south. Shamsul Akhbar (Madras), the most-widely circulated 
Muslim weekly of the south reprinted Sir Sayyid's speech and concluded, 
"|t is merely a prejudiced speech and so we leave it. What he says about no 
respectable Muslims in Madras joining the Congress is incorrect; many 
such did so." ; 


What cut the nationalist camp to the quick was Sir Sayyid Ahmad's active 
collaboration with the powerful! Anglo-Indian group rather than his oppo- 
sition to the Congress. It was Sir Sayyid's alliance with the ruling group 
that incensed the nationalists who realised the portentious nature of the 
alliance. For political reasons the Anglo-Indians at once acclaimed Sir 
Sayyid's speeches of 1887 and 1888. The Pjoneer described them as a 
"remarkable political manifesto" and the Englishman (Calcutta) described 
Sir Sayyid as one of the true leaders of the Muslims whereas pro- Congress 
Muslims as Tyabji and Mir Humayun Jah of Madras, in its opinjon, com- 
manded little influence over the Muslims on' account of their western 
education? бїт John Strachey termed Sayyid Ahmad's utterances as 
"ilustratious of the opinion of a man universally honoured, who is entitled 
to speak on behalf of all that is the best and most enlightened among the 
Muslims of North India.”7® It is significant that the Muslim press, by and 
large, did not relent in its criticism of Sir Sayyid, and in his anti- Congress 
speeches, it discovered "misinterpretation" of scriptures.9? 


Responsible circles in the Congress camp attributed Sayyid Ahmad's volte- 
face to official pressure. Hume wrote to Colvin: "By me as by you, he 
(Sir Sayyid) was long esteemed and respected as a friend, it is now close 
upon thirty years since | first learnt to value and believe him. But І regret 
to say that facts in connection with his recent action, have come to my 
notice which preclude my retaining any faith in his veracity except on the 
hypothesis which | gladly accept that age has dimmed his once clear 
faculties and that he is no longer altogether responsible for much that he 
says and does where the Congress is concerned.”® But Tilak's Kesari 
(Marathi weekly of Poona) and G. Subramaian Aiyars Swadeshmitran 
(Tamil Weekly of Madras) which were very influential in their respective 
regions, blamed the British officers for the anti-Congress stand of Sir 
Sayyid? ^ The Kohinoor (Urdu Tri-weekly of Lahore and the oldest news- 
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paper in Urdu) attributed Sayyid Ahmed's hostility to his selfish motives.® 
Tayabji was pragmatic and more realistic. He realised that the alliance 
was not one of personalities but one of interests. In a confidential letter 
to A. O. Hume he observed: “The Nizam and all the principal men of that 
state such as Salar Jang, Munin-ul-Mulk, Fatah Nawaz Jang and above 
all Syed Hussain Bilgrami have joined the opposition led by such wellknown 
men as Syed Ahmed, Ammer Ali and Abdul Lateef....... Rightly or wrongly— 
it does not matter.”** The kindly gesture of the powerful Anglo-Indian 
group could not but affect the Muslims whose woeful plight was obliging 
them to fook for official favours. For many or the princes it was an honour 
to serve as lackeys of the Viceroy. Raja Rampal Singh at the Madras 
session told the comical story of one of his friends—a Maharaja, who was 
the member of the Supreme Legislative Council. Raja Rampal Singh 
asked the Maharaja how he managed to vote and take part in the discussion 
since he knew no English. “It was difficult at first", owned the Maharaja, 
"for it is true that | do not understand English, nor was | allowed to take 
anyone with me to explain what went on, but as | received my position 
through the favour of the Viceroy, ! raise my hands whenever the Viceroy 
raises his and | hold down mine when he holds down his hand.'55 
Unfortunately for the Muslims an educated middle class had not emerged 
and they had to look to their aristocracy for guidance. 


In spite of all his strength of character, Sir Sayyid could not remain indi- 
fferent to the attitude of the aristocracy. In conformity with the pre- 
vailing notion of his times, he valued a person on the basis of social status. 
The Rajas, Taluqedars and Raises were, in his opinion, the real represen- 
tatives of the people (The Congress also justified the representative nature 
of its delegates by describing them as ‘Raises’,) Secondly, he also looked 
to the rich class for sustenance of the M.A.O. College-—-'the child of his 
old age.’ Official blessing for a cause ensured co-operation of the affluent 
class and any one on a subscription-raising mission would normally try to 
enlist official support. For imperial reasons, Dufferin was eager to promote 
Muslim education and several months before the birth of the Congress 
had expressed his anxiety on this score in a confidential despatch to the 
Secretary of State. "l have been long anxious to see whether we would 
not do something to give the Mohamedans a lift in the world, for undoubtedly 
owing to the ecclesiastical character of their education, they are being 
crowded out by the nimble minded Bengalis. The matter was discussed 
in the Council: and although we agreed that they must place their main 
reliance upon their own exertions—a fact they are beginning thoroughly 
to understand——we have been able to frame a resolution the terms of which 
will both please them and make them feel that the government has their 
interests at heart," wrote Dufferin.9 ^ This was an immensely shrewd 
and timely move on the part of the Viceroy who perceived the nature of rumbl- 
ings on the political horizon and accordingly made the first tactical move 
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before the first Congress ‘of 1885. As an educationist Sir Sayyid must have 
feit immensely gratified at the Resolution which had taken note of the 
cause to which his best efforts had been dedicated. Dufferin’s preference 
for non-government colleges was also a vindication of the principle on which 
the Aligarh College was based. 


When S. N. Banerjea invited Sit Sayyid to the first Congress and next year 
A..O. Hume wrote to him on the subject, it was natural for Sayyid Ahmad 
to disagree with their diagnosis and remedy which required people" to 
oppose, by ali constitutional methods, all authorities high or low, here or 
in England, whose acts or omissions are opposed to the principles of the 
Government of India laid down by the British Parliament and endorsed 
by the British sovereign.’®7 Indeed, the -Congress philosophy ‘of agitation 
was red rag that infuriated both Sir Sayyid and the all-powerful bureaucracy, 
though the reasons for each were in: many cases different. As far as the 
Anglo-Indians were concerned they regarded the Congress brand of agita- 
tion as immoral and dangerous, since the emotions of a credulous and 
ignorant people were being aroused. Dufferin was watching the situation 
very closely and put up the public posture of a 'third party' till St. Andrew's 
day in 1888 when he joined the ranks of Congress critics. Before the second 
Congress met on 28th December, 1886, the Englishman of Calcutta des- 
cribed the agitators as the "set of men who are professional agitators in the 
strictest and worst sense of the term and as for any thought of satisfying 
this clamorous contingent one might as well dream of satisfying the daughter 
of the horse leech. Тһөѕә теп live by fomenting disaffection and working 
upon imaginary grievances and they are a standing cause of shame and 
uneasiness to the respectable members of the community with whom they 
are frequently identified."99 . , АЁ 


As for Sir Sayyid, he was approaching the age of 70 and his strong physique 
was wearing out. At the end of his Lucknow speech, he felt exhausted 
and felt the weight of years: “1 am now tired and have no further strength 
left. ....My age is about seventy. Although | can not live to see my 
nation attain to such a position as my heart longs for it, yet my friends who 
are present in the meeting will certainly see my nation attain to such honour, 
prosperity and high rank if they follow my advice."5?* Іп 1889, he prepared 
the Trustee Bill to make for a smooth management of the College in the 
event of his death. In the circumstances Sir Sayyid had to rely on Theodore 
Beck, the youthful and energetic Principal of the College. But whereas 
the founder of the Aligarh College was an educationist first and anything 
afterwards, Beck was primarily a politician. He was beside Sir Sayyid 
when tho later delivered his speech before a Muslim audience in 1888. 
As the speaker advised his co-religionists to ally and mix with the white 
rulers who were Christians, he pointed proudly to Beck as an example of the 
"white-faced men whom God has put over us and why should we disobey 
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the order of God."* Beck utilised all available resources to further imperial 
interests. The anti-Congress association which Sir Sayyid founded, were 
organised by Beck. He abrogated to himself the right to represent Muslim 
viewpoint and his articles in the A/igarh /nstitute Gazette make interesting 
reading. The proceedings of the first meeting of the Mohammedan Anglo- 
Oriental Defence Association of Upper India in December 1893 commenced 
with Beck's address! Among the Muslim youth he tried to instil anti- 
Congress feelings. The College had the Siddons Union Club to encourage 
public speaking and reading and from this forum Beck would deliver such 
Speeches as the following : "But gentlemen; we will leave the National 
Congress as it has left us. The place of its temporary abode this year as 
you know was to have been Lahore. But the road to Lahore lay through 
Aligarh and the old grand lion of Aligarh drove them back. He gave a 
roar and they dared not advance but retreated to Bombay."?? Sayyid 
Tufail Ahmad writes that in the old age of Sir Sayyid, it could be said : "The 
public is of God, the College is of Sayyid Ahmad and the order is of Beck."9? 
There may be some exaggeration in the assessment of Beck's influence, 
but there are grounds to believe that Beck's activities steadily pushed Sir 
Sayyid in the direction which was Beck's first concern. Beck was hostile 
to, Indian nationalism and played the Muslims against the Hindus to such 
an extent as to seriously suggest that appointments in Government service 
be made on the basis of the loyalty of the class to which the candidate 
belonged.?* | 


Judged from the interests of his fellow-Muslims of northern India, there 
were valid reasons for Sir Sayyid to oppose the Congress programme of agi- 
tation. Firstly, he feared that agitation would invite another Mutiny, and 
secondly, for Muslims there was every likelihood of getting their due without 
any fuss. Sir Sayyid's fear of a holocaust resulting from agitation did not 
convince most of his countrymen at the time. Congress strongholds which 
lay in thé three Presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras did not 
fully appreciate the situation of northern India which had been ravaged 
by the Mutiny within living memory. Sayyid Ahmad believed that Muslims 
who were illiterate and in a sullen mood at the loss of political and economic 
power would respond in a violent way if their attention was focussed 
on the oppression of the officers. ' Later writers who had the advantage 
of hind sight and who found that the Congress brand of agitation did not 
invite any violation of law and order, took Sir Sayyid's apprehensions as 
imaginary, or mere arguments against the Congress. But even if Sir Sayyid's 
prognostications are left out of account, it is seen that responsible officers 
, Who were shouldering the responsibility of governing the country, felt 
Suffieicntly exercised about the problem and in the despatches where they 
opened their mind before their superiors, their apprehensions about the 
breach of peace are writ large. Dufferin’s letter to Kimberley in 1886 posed 
the spread of agitation to northern India as a ‘serious question.’ "Every- 
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day it is assuming more distinct and definite proportions. ...... As long as 
these demonstrations are confined to Bengal, they need not be regarded 
as very serious but it is the avowed desire of their promoters to extend their 
efforts to C.P., the Punjab, Upper India."95 District Officers who formed 
the corner stone of the law and order edifice, also voiced their concern. 
James White, Collector and Magistrate of Benares, informed the Government: 
"The Benares people (city people) are decidedly excited about the 
Congress. ..They are being told daily that they are wronged and oppre- 
ssed, that the government is cruel and hard, that all the grain of the country 
is exported to Europe, that the people are getting poorer every day, that the 
Licence Tax is quite unnecessary—a superfluity of naughtiness. That the 
finances are squandered in fanciful schemes of defence against imaginary 
foes, that 30 millions of people have been allowed to die of starvation, that 
if the Congress succeeds grain will be cheap and the Income Tax remitted. 
The danger is that if it gets to be generally rumoured that changes are 
imminent then there will be a danger that changes will be expected and 
this in the east means much. Where great changes are expected, dyna- 
mite becomes highly explosive.” That the agitation failed and Congress- 
men later got disillusioned with it, is no argument for its inefficacy. ' Sir 
Sayyid had experienced the Mutiny when his kith and kin fell victims of 
reckless butchery. |n case another Mutiny were to take place, he was sure 
that it would be suppressed more easily than was the case in 1857 when 
the army itself had revolted.” Even if the agitation succeeded, and the 
demands of the Congress were conceded, no substantial benefit, according 
to Sir Sayyid, would accrue to the Muslims because they were backward 
in education and as such would be elbowed out both from government 
services and representation on the Councils etc. ‘When you shall have 
fully acquired education, and true education shall have made its home 
in our hearts, then you will know what rights you can legitimately demand 
of the British Government.  ...... But to make friendship with the Bengalis 
in their mischievous political proposals, and join in them, can bring only 
harm." Said Sir Sayyid to his Muslim audience.’ Sir: Sayyid's ire was 
particularly roused by the.enthusiasm of Congress workers who tried 
hectically to enlist as many Muslims as possible and then passed. them 
on as the representatives of their community: "In some districts they 
(Congressmen) pressed men by the weight of authority, in others they forced 
them in this way——saying that the business they had at heart could not 
prosper unless they’ took part—or they led them to suppose that they 
could not get bread if they held aloof. They even did not hold back from 
offering the temptation of money.?* This attempt to beguile the Muslims. 
and to mislead world opinion into accepting the Congress as 'national' was 
the last straw that broke Sayyid Ahmad's patience. 


Ruling circles were not slow in weaning Muslims away from the nationalist 
stream. Much before the first Congress assembled at Bombay, Dufferin 
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had suggested that members of leading Mohammedan families and aris- 
tocracy be consideredfor employment so as to”’secure the loyalty ofthe class 
they represent" and to make it known in England that "there are other 
interests and communities in India than those represented by the nimble- 
witted students from Bengal.”2 It was in pursuance of this policy that 
Sayyid Mahmud, son of Sir Sayyid, was appointed a judge of the Allahabad 
High Court. Sayyid Mahmud had exceptional intellectual attainments and 
his appointment was welcomed even in the Bengali press!?!, Before 
Sir Sayyid articulated himself against the Congress in 1887, the Anglo- 
Indian press was telling Muslims that by joining the Congress they would 
go into oblivion. The Ang/o-/ndian wrote, ‘There are large Mohammedan 
communities in India and it is unreasonable that they should be excluded 
from public life,  ...... It is absurd to suppose that a few. English-speaking 
Hindus should pretend to represent all India including actually protesting 
Muslims,"102 

In manifesting hostility towards the Congress, Sir Sayyid took exactly 
two years (First Congress at Bombay on December 28, 1885: Sir Sayyid's 
Lucknow speech on December 28, 1887). During this period Muslims, 
exposed as they were to the temptations placed by the ruling class, could 
not remain unaffected. Appointment in Government service was a big 
allurement. It was obvious to all that behind the facade of Congress demands 
like the reform of India Council and Viceroy's Council, Volunteering, July 
trial, separation of Executive from Judiciary etc., the real issue was a larger 
share in "the loaves and fishes of offices", as Dufferin put it39* At a time 
when representative institutions like popular legislatures, did not exist and all 
power was concentrated іп the bureaucracy, a share in services meant political 
advantage as well. Appointments to the uncovenanted services fell under 
the patronage of the British officers whose preference for the Muslim became 
obvious and apparant. They were emboldened in their attitude by the nation- 
alists who in their anxiety to gain the support of Muslims, were solicitious 
about their uplift. [t was accepted in all quarters that the number of Muslims 
should be in proportion to their population, and whenever any vacancy arose 
or was likely to arise, the Muslim press, which was by and large local, began 
to suggest the names of suitable candidates from Muslim families. n the 
process, the claims of meritorious Hindu candidates were likely to be by- 
passed, and communalism was not dead among the Hindus. 


Sir Sayyid's going over to the anti- Congress side lost him the sympathy 
of the progressives and brought him closer to the communal forces whom 
he had all along opposed on account of his social and educational policies. 
Muslims opposing the Congress remained a heterogeneous lot which could 
not unite under Sir Sayyid. Both the Congress and Sir Sayyid had their 
eyes on the jobs. The difference lay only in methods. !n Congress circles, 
misunderstanding about Sir Sayyid deepened because his Muslim audience 
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was communal and its opposition to Congress emanated from its anti- 
Hindu -stance which Sir Sayyid's observations tended to push further. 
Muslims who appalauded his speech at Lucknow and Meerut did not stop 
to analyse ‘the rationale of his arguments or aims: nor did the nationalists 
do so. ' Both were carried away by the conclusions of Sir Sayyid that the 
Congress was portending danger for the Muslims. The anti- Congress stand 
of Sir Sayyid was not anti-Hindu as was the case with the communal-minded 
Muslims, who had a different set of values. For them, the Government 
was acting fairly when it appointed a Muslim or extended any favour to 
their co-religionists to the exclusion of the Hindu. Similarly, communal 
riots formed a favourite subject of discussion with them and Muslims 
appeared always in the right. But, it was very different with Sir Sayyid. 
Even though the. Bengali press was reviling him more so after the formation 
of the Patriotic Association in 1888, Sayyid Ahmad never opposed the 
appointment of Bengalis. The appointment of a Bengali as a judge of Chief 
Court in Punjab raised some eyebrows, but the Aligarh Institute Gazette 

. observed, “The fact is that as Bengalis have made great progress in educa- 
tion, Government can not help admitting them to the higher ranks of public 
services, whether it likes them or not. The other Indian races, whether they 
be Hindus:or Musalmans, Hindustanis or Punjabees, should not envy the 
Bengalis, but should endeavour to emulate him. First deserve, then 
desire.”"2° Тһе communal riots were immensely painful to Sir Sayyid 
and he never spared his co-religionists if he found them at fault. In an 
atmosphere surcharged with emotions, it required great courage. For 
example, during the Bombay riots of 1893 the A/igarh Institute Gazette 
maintained its balance and poise. It squarely blamed the crowd of Muslims 
who .defiled the “temples, tried to enter Hindu. localities in spite of the 
warning given by the police not to, do so as they were only returning from 
graveyard after burying their dead."9* Few leaders would. dare such 
plain speaking to their co-religionists. 


The Hindi-Urdu controversy is often cited as an important factor that pushed 
Sir Sayyid away from the Hindus. His enthusiasm for ‘Urdu must be 
taken with a grain of salt. At the Aligarh College, he made English the 
medium of instruction in spite of Zakaullah’s preference for Urdu, in which 
he was also doing the translations. -Sayyid Ahmad believed that the 
conquered nation must learn those sciences in which the conquering race 
excels.?9 The Aligarh Institute Gazette was published both in English 
and Urdu, the former occupying more space. It was only after. his death 
that the Gazette began to appear only in Urdu. Although he had enriched 
Urdu by his writings, his attachment to the language was not pedantic: 
the Aligarh Institute Gazette would also publish good compositions in Hindi 
as well. ND ЫЙ, : EN АЯ 


As an educationist and social reformer Sir Sayyid Ahmad blazed a new 
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trail for the Muslims, but he had little influence in southern or eastern India. 
Sayyid Ameer Ali, who had organised the Muslims of Bengal by founding 
the Central National Mohammedan Association, became an ally of Sir Sayyid 
in opposing the Congress but the alliance did not mean unity. The Muslim 
press in Bengal rarely took note of Sir Sayyid, and Ameer Ali in a public 
meeting disowned Sir Sayyid. “The views of Sir Sayyid", said Ammer 
Ali, “were certainly not the index of the feelings of the Musalman commu- 
nity—at least in this part of Bengal," Among the Muslims of northern 
India, Sir Sayyid was anything but popular on account of his progressive 
views which the traditionalists abhorred. In one of his essays, Sir Sayyid 
had recommended the.use of knives and forks while eating as the Europeans 
did. Civilised people use forks and knives, and so should the Muslims 
do, advised Sayyid Ahmad.*? His opponents went to the extent of 
proving that the use of knives and forks was forbidden by Islam. The 
Shahna-!-Hind called him a “downright sycophant. He has sold his 
religion as it were for the world and his conscience has become dead. He 
is no well-wisher of the Musalmans. He simply cares for his college, which 
makes its students divorce the religion."19? Reformers are, generally, 
not cut for a popular career and politics was not in Sir Sayyid's grain: his 
motto was ‘No Politics’. He stumbled into the arena after the Congress 
was founded, and his political programme was defensive and in a sense 
barren. Neither would he form a political association, nor allow Muslims 
to join any. Absolute reliance on the rulers, which he preached, was not 
going to cut much ice before the colonial nature of British rule. The 
Mohammadan Advocate of India, which started in 1896, in its very first issue 
observed, "Uptill now Mohammadan political world has been content to 
follow the lead of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan of Aligarh but as time passes the 
conviction grows that there is much in the political doctrines promulgated 
by this great Mohammedan representative than is tenable. The keynote of 
his teaching is to accept political advancement as a gift from the hands of 
the Government that to boldly declare what our wants and grievances are, 
with a view to their being recognised and removed by our rulers. The 
Tuti-I-Hind of Meerut also realised the infructuousness and short-sighted 
policy of Sir Sayyid and noted in 1895, “The British government is a friend 
neither to the Hindu nor to the Muslim, but it only cares to retain its 
possessions.'"!11 


Sir Sayyid's association with the ruling class— Government as well as aris- 
tocracy was least calculated, to get him people's good will. Criticims by 
its very nature is saucy, and the actions of government provide convenient 
subjects for adverse comments. But Sir Sayyid's convictions precluded 
him from saying anything but the most fulsome praise of the British Govern- 
ment. As long as Ripon was the Viceroy this could be swallowed and even 
relished but his successors—Dufferin, Lansdowne and Elgin were severaly 
criticised and the Muslim press was particularly excited about the British 
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Forward policy on the North-West frontier. Sir Sayyid; however, in his 
articles kept on painting British rule in the brightest hues, and went to the 
extent of saying that the record of the British was better than-any Musalman 
government of the past or present.!* „His Aligarh Institute Gazette 
was a very tame affair. Most of its 10 page space was filled either by the 
translations? from the Pioneer ог by the advertisement.of the Education 
Department of N.W.P. It never had a circulation beyond 500 copies and 
half of these were purchased .by the Government. It never concerned 
itself with the topics which formed the chief subject matter in the Muslim 
press—the misery in the famine’ areas, cases of police oppression and racial 
arrogance, insults heaped on the Indian princely houses. ln his old age 
Sayyid Ahmad also lost contact with the masses for he could not tour and 
address public meetings as he had done before. Public memory being 
proverbially short, his sacrifices for the cause of Muslims were easily forgotton. 
His praise for the Government began to be viewed in the context of the 
titles that were conferred on him and the visits that the official dignitaries 
paid to. Aligarh College. The embezzlement of about Rs. one lac by the 
head clerk of the college in 1895 added grist to the mill of his critics who 
had never looked kindly to this institution. His death on 27th March, 
1898 was announced in brief obituaries in the Indian press. The Congress 
of 1898 did not pass any condolence resolution as it did for Gladstone's 
demise. To the charge of AL BASHIR (an anti-Congress paper of Etawah) 
that the Congress should have done so out of respect for the feelings of 
Muslims, another Muslim weekly replied, "With the exception of a few 
lacs of educated Muslims, seven crores of Musalmans in this country did not 
even consider Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan a Musalman. If you want to know 
the opinion of the Mohammedan community about him you should ask the 
Ulemas. Among them what he was? Не was not an opponent of Indian 
National Congress at heart. He refused to sign the memorial Raja Shiv 
Prasad and Munshi Nawal Kishore.desired to submit to Government praying 
that political agitation should be made a criminal offence. He ostensibly 
opposed the Congress simply to please the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. He 
knew that the Musalmans wil! share in the privileges which Government 
might grant to natives owing to the agitation of the Congress."!13 


But all said, Sir Sayyid's political views considerably influenced Muslim 
attitude to the Congress. The warning about joining the Congress, coming 
as it did from him who had belonged to nationalist camp, carried meaning. 
After the Lucknow and Meerut speeches of Sir Sayyid, anti- Congress feelings 
became marked in a section of Muslims. Finding his co-religionists split 
into two camps, Tyabji in a private letter suggested postponement of the 
Congress. "| have come to the distinct concilusion—after the most careful 
consideration of which | am capable of", wrote Tyabji to Hume, "that it 
is time to cease holding the Congress.every year.  ...... (Five years) would 
give us an opportunity of reconsidering the whole position and if necessary 
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of retiring with dignity."*1*.. Figures about. Muslim delegates to Congress 
sessions speak of Sir Sayyid's impact. lii 1898 (the year Sayyid Ahmad 
died) only ten Muslim delegates.attended the Madras session of the Congress 
and none of these ten came from outside that Presidency.!!5 After his 
death, there was a definite tilt among the Muslims in favour of the Congress 
and it was left to the successors of Sir Sayyid at Aligarh to chalk out a 
course of action. It was at the 1899 session of the M.A.O. Conference 
(founded by Sir Sayyid in 1886) at Lahore that Dr. Mohammad lqbal made 
his debut as a leader. Butitis in vain to discover continuity in the evolution 
of Muslim separatism in India, for, its course is replete with extreme swings. 
Iqbal, like Sir Sayyid before and M. A. sinnen after him, began as a nationalist 
and ended the other way. | 
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Letter dated November 8, 1888 published in the P/oneer of November 10, 1888 
(Writings and Speeches, p. 251.) 


‘Chakravarti’ denotes a well-known Brahaman caste of Bengal. An urdu-speaking 
persoh would pronounce it as 'Chuckerbutty'a as. Sir Sayyid did. The audiance 
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Freedom Movement, Vol. 1). p. 648). 


. Englishman, December 20, 1886. 
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Writings and Speeches, p. 193. 
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The Deccan Prize Money 


N. BENJAMIN 


Wars have been fought since time immemorial. One of their normal results 
has been that the properties and possessions of the vanquished have fallen 
into the hands of the victors. The latter, in turn, have often shared a part 
of them with their soldiers. The technical expression used for this is the 
army’s ‘prize money’. The distribution of prize money was a fairly regular 
feature of British warfare in India. Between 1810 and 1858, for example, 
29 captures were made and prize money was distributed in all cases except 
one. The problem of prize money is a neglected field of Indian economic 
history. But its importance can hardly be denied. Firstly, the distribution 
of prize money must have acted as a pecuniary incentive which contributed, to 
Some extent at least, towards the absence of large-scale desertions by the 
Indian soldiers from the British army—which often plagued the armies of the 
Indian powers. This, we suggest, could be one of the factors leading to 
the victory of British arms in India. Secondly, the amount of prize money 
from India distributed among the British military personnel should be found 
out for the sum total could be an important component of the drain of wealth 
from India to England. 


In view of this, an attempt has been made in the present paper to discuss 
this problem with respect to the Anglo-Maratha War of 1817-18 from the 
scanty source material which is available. |t was one of the most important 
wars in Indian history for, as G. S. Sardesai says, it was "the last effort” of 
the Marathas to throw off the British yoke. Secondly, the prize money 
collected and distributed as a result of this war was much more than the 
prize money collected and distributed after many other wars fought by the 
British before and posterior to it. Thirdly, when the case of the Banda and 
Kirwee booty was being debated after the Mutiny of 1857, references were 
often made to the Deccan Prize Money. 


|l, Collection of the Prize Money : 


Since the British were fighting the war against the Peshwa Baji Rao Il, 
his jewels, gold etc, were treated as prize money. lIn addition, the properties 
of Bapu Gokhale, his General and Trimbakji Dangle, his favourite, were 
treated as prize money. Whatever possessions of these three individuals 
in the main were there in Poona, Ahmednagar, Satara, Wai, Southern Maratha 
Country etc., the British took them over. Securing of treasures in the hill 
forts was also effected. When Baji Rao became a fugitive from November 
1817 to May 1818, at least two engagements yielded treasures to the British. 
After the Battle of Ashti (February 19, 1818), Baji Rao's treasure valued at 
about Rs. 1 crore fell into the British hands.2 At Seoni (April 17) his army 
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was completely routed and he lost some more treasure to the British? — In the 


course of the War, the British went on securing his possessions. As а 
. Marathi ballad says ; 


Never, oh never, has such a fate fallen on any of Balaji Vishvanath's house ; 


Apart from the actual captures, the British were anxious to trace the 
Peshwa's treasures which, they suspected, had been concealed. It was 
generally believed that in 1817 he sent his treasures for concealment in all 
parts of his kingdom. As Capt. P. Fearon wrote from Poona ; "On my 
arrival here...... | had every reason to believe Property to a very great amount 
might be recovered provided measures could be adopted to induce those in 
the Secret to come forward, and give information ...."* The Government 
had appointed prize agents to recover the booty and Fearon was one of 
them. The motives of the British were both economic and political. The 
underlying ideas were"... not more on account of the addition they afford 
to the Treasures of the State than of the powerful means of disturbing the 
public tranquility which they would furnish while in the hands of Persons 
disaffected to the present state of things." 5 А hunt for Baji Rao's treasures 
was feverishly made in Poona. As H. D. Robertson, the provisional collector, 
wrote ; 


1 have had private Interviews, at all hours with persons bringing long papers of 
proposals .... Some required an office and a sentry over it .... Clubs and 
Treasure hunting Societies were formed by Idlers and their Services tendered with 
plausible arguments .... Societies and individuals opposed each other and it was 
difficult to discriminate who spoke the truth. A general distrust of each other has 
prevailed throughout the scene and all who had money to lose where (were ?) secretly 
at enmity with all who were endeavouring to find it. 


The British were able to trace treasure concealed with various individuals. 
They seized, for example, a large amount of treasure in the house of Naroba 
Outia, one of the Peshwa's ministers, between July-November 1818.  Inall, 
Robertson recovered more than Rs. 33 lakhs in Poona.’ Attempts were 
made to locate the Peshwa's treasures in other parts of his dominions as well. 
Some of these attempts were successful. One of the most spectacular 
discoveries was made in 1818 by Capt. Briggs in the walls and floor of a 
private house belonging to one Anand Dixit at Nasik. The treasure included 
a large diamond weighing 98 ratties and a valuable statue of the god Ganesh. 
The original belief was that the treasure was worth Rs. 76 lakhs. Lord 
Hastings then wrote ; "Making allowance for overappraisment, and for 
loss in diposing of Jewels below their real worth, we may venture to hope, 
that about fifty Lacs will be forthcoming". But when these treasures 
(excepting the large diamond) were sold off to a club of merchants end 
bankers of Poona in 1819, they fetched Rs. 15 lakhs only. From various 
other sources it was confirmed that the amount obtained was not inadequate. 
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The large diamond was not sold because the British and Indian experts were 
in disagreement as to its price. But it was believed to be worth at least 
Rs. 1,30,000.8 


The diamond was sent to Mess. Rundell and Budge in England. The 
Lord Commissioners of the Treasury were ‘to give directions respecting its 
final disposal? Nothing was heerd about it since then. Like the rest of 
the treasures, it was possibly over-valued too. $ 


"The British sought to recover the Peshwa's deposits with the bankers. 
Robertson asked them to return back the late government's money which 
was with them. But the bankers denied having it. They even gave written 
declarations that should such money be found with them, they were ready 
to submit to any punishment the new Government might inflict on them. 
Robertson added in his letter; “1 have the satisfaction of presenting them 
as soon as they had given these papers written orders from Wang (Baji 
Rao's treasurer) to pay into the Treasury the Sums in their hands".1? El- 
phinstone also recovered money belonging to the ex-Peshwa held by 
bankers, 9. g., the firm of Diaram Atmaram at Poona. The amount collected 
by him from them was Rs. 5, 20,000. 


On the whole, the British were feirly succeessful in taking possession of 
the treasures of the Peshwa. Three factors seem to have been primarily 
responsible for this result ; (1) Shortly after the outbreak of hositilities, Poona 
Game into the possession of the British. The records of the Maratha Govern- 
ment were thus accessible to them. (2) The British were able to secure the 
papers of the Peshwa’s ministers. For example, they placed Anna Wang 
in confinement and recovered many important documents by sending a 
party of horsemen to Wai. (3) They took advantage of the mutual discord 
among the Marathas. Real or supposed grievances against the holders 
of treasures led to the leakage of information. The grant of a commission 
to the informers (for instance, Robertson gave a commission of 10 per cent 
in Poona) was also helpful to this end. 


The prize money. was collected by various agencies. It was then depo- 
sited with the treasuries of the Local Governments. From there that part 
of it was despatched to Great Britain which was to be distributed in that 
country. 


Il. Distribution of the Prize Money : 


Act 54 Geo. 3. cap. 86 sec. 2 enacted that booty consisting of"... all the 
Arms, Ammunition, Stores of War, Goods, Merchandize, and Treasure...... 
captured by "... Troops in the Pay of His Majesty, or belonging to His Majesty, 
but in the Pay of the United Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies 
... were to be treated "... as lawful Prize to His Majesty...” to be "...divided 
.according to such general Rule of Distribution for the Army as shall be 
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established by His Majesty, or... in such Manner as His Majesty. shall... 
be pleased to direct"3* Consequently, after the cessation of the hostilities 
with the Marathas, Arthur Wellesley, the Duke of Wellington, and Charles 
Arbuthnot were appointed Trustees" ... for the purpose. of ascertaining (,) 
collecting and receiving all Prize or Booty taken ... and to do sundry other 
matters and things relating thereto ..."? T hey appointed Archibald Campbell 
and C. G. J. Arbuthnot as their Agents. 


The basis of distribution of the prize money caused much controversy. 
-The Deccan Army under Sir Thomas Hislop, which made most of the ‘actual 
‘Hastings. It urged their distribution within itself. Hastings’ army, on the 
zother hand, was anxious to share the entire booty captured during the war. 
“Hislop "had the support of the Lord Commissioners of the Treasury. But 
"Wellirigton favoured the standpoint of Hastings. To resolve these differences, 
a reference was made to the Privy Council. It decided that the’ Bengal 
Army under Hastings as Commander-in- Chief, though at:a great distance 
"from the scene of capture nonetheless .co- operated with the Deccan Army 
by its presence in the field. It kept the native powers in check which might 
,have impeded the operations: of the Deccan Army. Evidence’ was also 
“given of the orders issued by Hastings, indicating his assumption of the 
supreme command over both:the Bombay-and -Madras armies. On these 
‘grounds, the Privy Council decided after protracted “legal discussions that 
“the Bengal Army had to be treated on the same footing as the Deccan Army.14 
‘The result of this decision was extremely prejudicial to the interests of Hislop 
-and-his‘army. His soldiers had to share the booty with those of the Bengal 
Army. Moreover, Hislop's own share was reduced -from that of a 
^commander-in-chief to the one of a ‘subordinate officer. -The East India 

Company was also keen to be made a party in the sharing of the booty. 
«It. presented two memorials. to the Lord ‘Commissioners of the Treasury 
‘in’ 1819 and 1820. But the réquest was rejected. Subsequently it was 
„decided that'a part- of the unclaimed ‘prize money would be granted to it. 


a 


* Thé official proceedings of neither thé Trustees nor their Agents seem 

о be available. As such, only the barest outline of their operations can be 

` given. lt is not Known on what basis the army's prize money was determined 
and separated from all the possessions of the Peshwa which fell into the hands 
of the victors. Once this was done, the Trustees divided the prize money 
into (a) 'actual captures', and (b) 'constructive captures'. The exact basis 
of division is again not clear. It appearsthat the captures made during the 
course of the war were included under the first head and that the post-war 
captures under the second. Agents of the Trustees, inter-alia, looked 
after the distribution of the prize money in England. The Court of Directors 
.performed this duty with respect to India. The distribution of ‘actual captures’ 
“commenced from November 25, 1926 and that of the ‘constructive captures’ 
from March 12, 182815 The work was completed by 1848. 
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Particulars of the collection and distribution of ue prize money are 
presented in the following table ;19 - 


Collection and distrubution of the Deccan Prize Money... gon i 


(In tens of Sicca Rs.) ` 


9sussshsnvssmósecsepcescvesnessecesvsoeczszaussecuzusnsnaasenutaAc«aeqonaseuqueeivesencevuesseseessevasussánsascone«nauenssons 
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Collection : | Г е "a { . 
01) Prize 'money  appiopriated as ‘actual captures US . 2,42,989 
t , vo ox 
2), Prize money , "appropriated as ‘constructive captures ,8,85,116 
Total collection 11,28,1056 
Distribution : А : 
Actual сарїйгөв po Q0 XXe , . 
1) , Actual amount distributed һу the Agents of the Trustees © 1,19,077 
.2) Unclaimed actual capture shares transferred or to be transferred . "| 
. to Chelsea Hospitel. This was done under an act of Parliament : 8,993 
3) Unclaimed actual capture shares transferred.or to be transferred to 
- the East India Company . i А 93,180 
d "Total actua! capturas distributed © 2,21,250 
C П 1? 
onm. captures : 
1 ) Actual 'amount distributed by ihi Agents “of the Trustees с 3,59,860 
{ *2) .Unclaimed constructive capture shares transferred ог to be trans- _ 
A р ‘ferred to the Chelsea Hospital, done under’ an Act of Parliament 46,202 
3). Unclaimed constructive.capture shares transferred ог їо be trans- , 
ferred to the East india Company 3,70,309 
"E Total constructive, captures distributed 7,716,371 
` Grand total of the prize money distributed 9,97 621 


tt ‘ ` LOE 
з n ' h 1 ' d 


Thus, thé amount of prize money collected exceeded the amount which 
wás' distributed. This: was because some part pf it was spent on осе 
establishment, ‘law expenses, etc. 


ni. Concluding Remarks : 


"The attitude of some of the recipients of the EN money towards its 
“collection and distribution may be narrated here. The city of Nagpur, with 
the great public treasure in it, which the troops captured in 1817, legally 
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became the property of the Crown. But both of them were restored to the 
Raja (Appasaheb Bhonsle) by the Supreme Government. The booty cap- 
tured at Nagpur was valued at upwards of Rs. 2 crores by both the Indians and 
the East India Company's officers. Similarly, on the capture of Singhur, 
the killedar was allowed to depart with property estimated by himself at 
Rs. 60,000 and which probably far exceeded that value. It was complained 
that the divisible pool of the prize money was correspondingly reduced 
as a result of all this. Secondly, some of the palaces and public buildings 
at Poona were converted into offices by the East India Company's Government. 
Others were taken down and their timbers applied to other public works. 
There were precedents of usage with the King's army when all such buildings 
were allowed for the captors (e. g., in the case of the Isle of France). Further, 
the Company became entitled to sell these materials and " ...a compen- 
sation for which they may claim whenever the Government at home 
shall propose to resume the powers granted to them by their charter.'1* 
Thirdly, communication between the army and the Trustees virtually ceased 
from 1823. This was unfortunate. In connection with the distribution 
of the prize money, a number of questions were likely to arise. For example : 
What was the exact amount of the booty? What were the circumstances in 
which it was acquired? etc. etc. "On all these subjects the Trustees could 
personally know nothing, while an immense mass of information was in 
the hands of the Agents and the Counsel of the Army." Moreover, since 
the Trustees excluded the latter from all useful knowledge of their proceedings 
“ thoir most important and extensive claims can never be effectually 
asserted". | 
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1. Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the realization and distribution 
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Press, 1939), p. 188. 
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This account has been abstracted from: (i) Letter dated Poona, May 19,1818 from 
Elphinstone to John Adam; (il) Political letter dated June 22,1818 by Lord Hastings: 
(iii) Letter dated Nasik, May 5, 1818 from J. Briggs to Elphinstone; (iv) Letter dated 
Poona, January 29, 1819 from Elphinstone to Adam; and, (v) Letter dated Fort William, 


` March 6, 1819 from C. T. Metcalfe to Elphinstone. /b/d. 


Letter dated Treasury Chambers, February 19, 1825 from J. C. Herries to the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company. Military Records, Range 24 (48) 
Deccan prize 1817-18. Range 24 (48), L/MIL/5/234. 


Letter dated June 4, 1819 to Elphinstone. Military Records, No. 4. 


Petition from the firm of Diaram Atmaram at Poona and others dated Bombay, 
December 4, 1818. /bid. 


A collection of the public general statutes, passed in the fifty-fourth year of the reign 
of His Majesty King George the Third: Being the Second Session of the fifth Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland (London: George Eyre and 
Andrew Strahan, 1814), p. 690. 


Quoted from the statement of the trustees themselves. Military records. Deccan 
prize 1817-18. Range 27, 49 L/MIL/5/235. 


Harris Prendergast, The law relating to officers іп the army (London: Parker, 
Furnivall, and Parker, 1855), p. 116. 


Deccan prize money. A return of the names of the different prize agents, secre- 
taries, or other persons employed in the distribution or management of the Deccan 
prize money in India; the amount of total allowance as percentage or salary ра/а to 
each; the amount of law expenses; the interval between each payment to captors, 
and the number of years that have elapsed since the capture; so far as the same 
can be furnished by the Court of Directors of the East India Company. (House of 
Commons paper No. 76 of 1831-32), pp. 2-3. 


Compiled from Deccan booty. Returns relating to the Deccan booty, so far as the 
same can be prepared by the Trustees (House of Commons paper No. 670 of 
1848). 

Anonymous, Observations on the services and claims of the army of the Deccan 
(London: Wheatley and Adiard, 1825), p. 6. 


To. p. 12. 
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£ Apoi from' this, the other tract consulted for this paragraph was Anonymous, 
The claims of the army of the Deccan, Part-first. Poona, Statement of the general 
principles and acts upon which the claims of the army of the Deccan to all booty 
taken from His late Highness the Peishwa, in the years 1817 and 1818, are founded, 
under His Majesty's most gracious warrant, dated the twenty-second of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-three (citation not available). Both these tracts 
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A Comparative Study of the Two 
Versions of Todar Mal's Twelve 
Regulations 


KUMUD RANJAN DAS 


There are two versions of the Revenue Regulations of Raja Todar Mal. 
One is contained in a MS of the Akbarnama in the British Museum! Тһе 
other is the Persian text of the Akbarnama as published by The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal* The differences between the British Museum MS 
and the printed edition of A. S. B. were long ago pointed out by Rieu? 
But the difference between the two versions of Todar Mal's Regulations 
has been first recorded by Dr. Irfan Habib.* Не describes the former to be 
the original Memorandum submitted by Todar Mal and the latter as the 
final version.® 


As regards Todar Mal's Regulations ccntained in the said MS Dr. Habib 
writes : "In the present MS the entire text of the original Memorandum on 
Revenue Administration, submitted in the 27th year has been copied 
verbatim, along with Akbar's remarks on each of its articles. In his final 
version Abul Fazi paraphrased Todar Mal's text in more literary language 
and practically omitted Akbar's observations,”® 


But it seems from a study of the two versions that the Persian text (A.S.B.) 
or "the final version" is not a mere paraphrase of Todar Mal's text i.e., "origi- 
nal Memorandum". If it were so, it would have obviously contained no 
information excluded in the "original Memorandum". But there are cer- 
tain important points of information in the Persian text or the "final version” 
which are not contained in the said MS of the British Museum. This leads 
us to hold that the version contained in the British Museum MS is not the 
"original Memorandum" as submitted by Todar Mal. The major points of 
difference between the two versions are pointed out below. In order to 
facilitate a comparative study, the English translation of Todar Mal's Regula- 
tions contained in the MS, made by the present author, is given along with 
the English translation of the printed text.” 


The text of the paragraph preceding the Regulations contained in the MS 
specifically mentions the number of the Regulations and the date of their 
approval which we do not find in that of the printed text. But the printed 
text gives the very important information that the Raja "who understood 
the secrets of administration, was appointed to the lofty office of Head of 
the Diwan (Ashraf-i-Diwdn) and virtually the position of Vaki/ (Prime 
Minister) was conferred on him". Moreover, it makes several highly 
laudatory reflections on Todar Mal's character. Ali these naturally do not 
find place in the text of the said MS.? 
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Articles | and |! of the MS have used the terms 'ämil or krori for the collector 
while it is 'ema/guzar' in those of the printed text. Article | of the MS is 
much more detailed than its counterpart in the printed edition. According 
to Article ll of the MS the writers (kdrkuns and khdsnavis) in league with 
the chaudhuris, qününgos, mugaddams and ка/апіагѕ made exorbitant 
demands, as explained below. But Article П of the printed text does not 
mention all the categories of officials. 11 states that the writers in con- 
junction with only the ka/dntars used to oppress the peasantry. Moreover, 
the latter does not carry the imperial order as is contained in the MS. 


Article Ill of the MS mentions two of the four classes of land by name 
(polaj and banjar) These are, however, not mentioned in the printed text. 
The latter states that taking bonds from the known persons instead of 
mugaddams, as, stated by the MS, loans should be given to the destitute 
cultivators. It states in addition that giving securities to one another (they) 
should execute documents. It seems that the system of Kabuliat and 
Райа was in vogue. Kabu/jat іѕ:а document through which the cultivators 
promised to discharge all his responsibilities to the government. айа 
is a document recording the cultivator's rights, as given by the government. 
The printed text carries another information; "When the collectors increased the 
(total) rental, demands should not be made (from them) about deficiencies 
in some items”. Further, it prescribes submission of report about the collec- 
tors, (perhaps by the officials of the revenue department) to His Majesty 
every year so that the good ones "might be rewarded and promoted and 
those who were of another sort be punished." This instruction which finds 
place in article Ill of the printed: text is, however, noted in article IV of the MS. 


The number of the measurement parties, as given in article IV of the MS, 
does not find place in that of the printed text. The number varies according 
“to the amount of land" in the latter but, ‘jama’ of the pargana' in the MS. 
Although lacking in many details,'the printed text states in addition that the 
measurement should be conducted "in an intelligent manner and the quality 
and produce of every land be noticed". According to this article of the MS, 
in a good year when there will! be ufficient rain 14 to 2 biswas instead of. 
up to З biswas. as contained in the printed text, per bigha of lands which 
retain water and are in good state, should be left un-assessed for the benefit 
of the peasantry. The imperial order regarding this article, given in the MS, 
does not find place in the printed version. 


Article V of both the versions relates: to damage and the relief to be given 
thereof although the printed one lacks in details recorded in the MS. 


Article VI of the two versions instructs the s/pahsd/ar. the faujdür. the 
fief-holder and the: collector to chastise the rebels and evil-doers who do 
not pay taxes but inflict damages upon the peasants. But the printed text 
carries the additional information that "if the soldiers should be injured in 
these operations, a fine should be levied." The latter, of course, does not 
contain the imperial order as given in the MS. | 
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In Article: VII we find a very important variation.. The text of the. MS states; : 
“The fotaddr,and the. Krort, according: to the sanad. will divide. (collection) 
every year into four parts and send three parts (to the head office) and keep 
(for their use) the remaining part after the collection of the dues from the 
cultivators in, the mahal/s." On the other hand, "the collector", according 
to the printéd edition, "should'be paid their wages quarterly, the last payment 
being made when there were no arrears due from the ryots.” The imperial 
order contained in the MS does not also find piace 1 in the latter, 

Article VIII in both the versions instructs (the СЫП). to create such an 
atmosphere as to encourage the peasants themselves to deposit the taxes. 
But the printed text is silent as to how taxes shóuld be, recovered from thè 
rebels and evildoers and makes | no ‘reference to the imperial order às well. 


Article IX' of both the vérsions ‘prescribes the’ preparation of the list'of culti- 
vated ‘lands and of cultivators ‘and send the same, counter-signed by the 
patwüris and muqgaddams, to the: headquarters." But the printed edition 
carries the ‘additional ‘information, that’ "the date (of collection) “should 
neither be postponed , nor anticipated” although it omits several points 
contained in the MS. | 


Article X of both the versions are assontiaily Same. ' But the text of the MS 
mentions the value of various coiris in (murddi) tankah instead of dam as 
given in the printed edition. It seems from à comparative study of the two 
that the (muràdi) tankah was double the worth of the dam e.g., the MS 
States ‘that La‘/-/-Jadlli of standard weight is, worth 200 (murddi, 7 tankah; 
whereas the value of the same; according to the printed text, should be 
400 dàms? The printed text. does not contain the imperial order carried 
by the ‘said MS. A о $3 
Article ХІ of the two versions 15 жалы A same йрн the text of the MS 
mentions the officers by their designations, and is in detail. 


Article’ xII of both' the versions differs considérably: ' .The printed text con- 
tains'two very important information which йо ‘пої find place in that of the 
MS. These are the introduction of new rate for measurement fee which is 
one dàm'per bigha and the minimum amount of land to be, measured in one 
day at' different seasons. The text of the MS' mentions the fee for the 
measurement party in (muràdi) tankah instead of ‘dam given by the printed 
one. " Again, it ‘uses ‘the, term zabitdn instead of раітауйп, given, by the 
printéd text, for the measurement: party: There are also differences in the 
proportion of both cash апа goods to be given to the measurement party 
ea a wholé and to'each of the constituents of the measurement party. 

This article’ in thé-text “of the MS ‘seems to be very corrupt. It states that 
the -zabitan will be givén 10 tankah (murádi) which is equal to 20 dams. 
instead: of 24 dams mentioned in the printed version. After narrating the 
amount ‘of ‘articles and “cash to. be given to various persons comprising the 
measuremerit party it repeats that 10 tenkah is settled as allowance. But 
tha last sentence of this article states that 12 (murddi) tankah (equivalent 
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to. 24 dams), as mentioned..by the printed text, should be given to: ‘the 


zübitàn. 
dah or 10 instead of hese et or 12. 


-4 ї ' 1 


It, therefore, appears that: the: copyist has mistakenly: mentioned 
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The following i is the English translation’ of both, the ‘versions of facet M 8 


Twelve Regul Son 


[ SS pL 


Add, 27, 247, British Museum MS 
Lt > бош ft x 


‘In the beginning of this auspicious | 
year Raja Todar Mal, who under- 
stood the affairs of the Diwafi‘and ` 
knew the details of the art relating 
to abadáni (cultivation) of. the 
kingdom, became. the renowned 
servant .of the empire. He was; 


‘ordered to make important régu-i- * 


ЧаПопз regarding the crownland. ` 
He, whose heart was confined in 
the frontiers (for military. opera- | 
tion), was taken from there. and 
recommended, for this great ‘work, ' 
And he (T.M.) in accordance ‘with 
his knowledge which he obtained; , 
‘fromthe ‘grace of the' service’ ‘of 
His Highness, separated the exist- _ 
ing rules charterwise arid in order ` 
to increase attention made anew 


the obligatory rules consisting of . 
'12 sections and presented. them i 


before the Holy (King) through the 
royal court for approval. On, the , 
дау of za'i? (;)' 23rd“ Isfándar ` 


Шаһ! month corresponding o. 7th . 


day of the rhonth of Safar. (these), 
were . distinguished ' with: - horio-- 
urable approval. 


‘mentioned’ séctions . are detailed - 
.in.this way. —. 


S c Н 


2 


Zub ug qose Аа А 


аса баас apea "ре б DURS 
dud ay RSET 

crip it сг ences woof ong 
TUBOS ecole аз pelt 50000 c 
jagen A EN (Ў уч LIaen 


„ and financial, 


And-the "working < AE :lasting ;good name. 
.of the crownlands etc. and above- . , 


ү às 
PEP E a Biehl RE EE. 
Printed AS B, Text 


"Ih the beginning of this auspicious 
year” the world’s _Khedive ' ‘gavé 
' some attention to the arrángernents 
of. the. affairs of the. empire, end 
` ‘bestowed new ПЕ on àdminis- 
trative : and’ financial ;. tégulations, 
"Béfore' this, the. duties of . the 
;, Wazirship ` had beón entrusted to 
** Raj Todar Mal, but.on-account of 
the perils cf the great enterprise, 
and, the activity of double-faced, 
ten-tongued persons, he ‘had пої 
“applied himself heartily -to it. ‚ This 
„farsighted „апа. incorruptible ‘man, 
‚йо understood . the, Secrets of 
, administration, was, ‘appointed . to 
s ` the. lofty . office © of-- Head, of the 
"Diwan (Ashraf-i- -Diwdn).. апа vit- 
tually the position of Vaki! (Prime 
, Minister) .was conferred on- him. 
. Everything" was feférred to him, and 
8 choice ordering of administrative 
„matters was the 
" result. {By the blessing of 8. happy 
. fate he sullied. not the skirt of wish, 
- but Tegarded ‘what -was good for 
the state, and acquired an. ever- 
With a stout 
heart he maintained the. laws of 
the Caliphate and had no fear of 
the powerful „апа. crafty. .From 
,far- sightedness. and: knowledge of 
the world, he proposed several 
regulations. (fasle) so that the holy 
orders might. be promulgated anew, 
‚апа have. fresh vigour., For better 
А “enlightenment. . 1 proceed - to, re- 


v cord them, and Sesbresont 8 boon 


;«to;posterity. . en 


сы, ЕС 
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Add, 27, 247 B,M, MS ° 
Article——1 : 


The ‘amils’ of the crown lands and 
jagirdár are ordered to recover md/ 
(revenue) and J//hát (taxes оп 
manufactures) according to dastür- 
ul-'amal without causing any trou- 
ble to the condition of the saya 
(cultivators). If occasionally the 
materials of malba?! and ikhrajat)* 
become excessive, the condition 
of the cultivators will be examined 
on the basis of the information 
supplied by zābitān and tahsildars, 
Each of their (collectors’) trea- 
cherous possession should be 
shown face to face in the monthly 
accounts and be reckoned part by 
part in favour of the cultivators. 
They will thus be suitably chastised 
for their wrongs. Whoever will 
not try to work according. to this 
rule will be reprimanded when this 
will be represented to His Highness. 
.When a work is entrusted to a 
person concerned, it is his duty to 
execute it. .As | know that he. had 
earned ..distinction-- in. understand- 
ing the matters of Dīwāäāni rightly 
„апа correctly so it was ordered to 
appoint him for supervision. Firstly, 
.he would, notify the rules of-the 
.State‘to the people. Secondly, he 
will follow the conditions of the 
people. Those, who due to un- 
fortunate greed, will go against the 
-orders and oppress the cultivators, 
‘should be properly punished sc as 
. to give lesson to the remaining ones 
.of little intelligence.” 


: А esl 
Article-Il 


The kroris and ‘amils** of crown- 
lands have two writers, one named 
as karkun and the .other as 
.khüsnavis, They, іп: league- with 
the-chaudhuris, gánüngos,. тида- 


Printed A, S, B, Text 
Article-| : 


‘The Collectors ('amalguzaran) of 
the crown-lands (Kkhá/sa) and the 
jāgīrdārs should collect the rents 
and taxes (md/ wa jihdt) in accor- 
dance with the code (dastir-ul- 
'amal), |f from wickedness and 
tyranny they took from the culti- 
vators more than the agreement, 
it was to be reckoned as the legi- 
timate rent, and the oppressors 
were to be fined, and the amount 
entered in the monthly accounts. 
They should at every harvest in- 
.quire into the minutest details (or 
they were to fully acquaint them- 
'selves with every section) and 
protect the subjects. The thread 
of the administration of justice was 
to be a double one, (that is) supp- 
liants were to be reimbursed and 
extortioners to be punished. 


,Article-l 


-The collectors .of the crown-lands 
had two clerks (bitikchi) э kdrkun 
апа a khdsnavis, Generally, both 


со? these men were corrupt, and in 


¿collusion with. the- village-head- 
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Add 27. 247, B, M, MS 
Article—/I ( contd,) 


ddams and kalāntars caused excess 
їп ikhrajat in every mauza', |f in 
.place of these two greedy writers, 
а truly reliable man be entrusted 
with the pen, undoubtedly the 
ikhrajat will not be excessive like 
this and the cultivators will remain 
in а. state of tranquillity. 


It is the order of His Highness that 
one should keep in mind that to 
entrust one work to two persons 
and two works to one person is 
to go beyond the rules of justice. 
Those two greedy persons should 
be driven out and a reliable and 
right-thinking man be рой 
in their place. 


Article-Ill 


It is understood that the (culti- 
vated) lands (ardzi) was decreasing 
year by year. Fixing a place and 
time the (cultivated) lands of every 
pargana should once be recorded 
completely and perfectly and in- 
creasing (it) year by year in accor- 
dance with the conditions of the 
cultivators a nasag should be es- 
^ tablished and taking receipt from 
the muqaddams the revenue should 
be recovered in this way. 


In the case of lands which remain 
fallow for З or 4 years one-half (3) 
of the fixed revenue in the 1st 
year, one-fourth (4) less (of the 
fixed revenue) in the 2nd year 
and in the 3rd year according’ to 
polaj should be taken. For lands 
which are kept fallow for two 
years, in the 1st year one-fourth 
(Ф) less and in other year according 
to the schedule of polaj should be 
taken. For banjar-land the (crop 


-trustworthy апа 


.nished year by year. 


Printed A,S,B, Text 
Article-I! (contd,) x 


men (kàlantarán), and they opp- 
ressed the peasantry. If in place 
of these two dishonest ‘men, one 
rightly-acting 
officer were appointed, the coun- 
try would be developed, and the 
peasant would be at peace. 


Article-lll 


It appeared. that in the crown- 
parganas the cultivated lands dimi- 
If once the 
cultivated lands ' were measured, 
increasing it (cultivated area) year 
by year in proportion to the ability 
of the peasantry a partial nasaq!’ 
should be established, and giving 
securities to one another (they) 
should execute documents.1$ Con- 
sideration should be shown in the 
exaction of dues: . 


In the case of land: which had lain 
fallow for. four years, only half of 
the stipulated rent should be taken 
for the first’ year, three-fourths in 
the second, and in the third the 
peasants should be responsible 

for the full rent. For land which 
had been 'uncultivated- for two 
years, one-fourth of the rent should 
be deducted for the first year. In 
the case of uncultivated lands they 


-were to be allowed to keep back-a 
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Add, 27: 247. В:М:М5 
Article-lll ( contd,) 


of one biswa per bigha is ordered 
to be taken.!? 


If the conditions of the cultivators 
become very bad and they have 
no seed and cow, give them taqüvi 
loan on receipt of bonds from the 
mugaddams so that it can be 
recovered every time. At the 
Kharif (autumn harvest) recover 
suitably (or according to the capa- 
bility of the loanee) and the re- 
mainder in the time of Rabi (Spring 
harvest). Апа the dastür-j-'ama/ 
Should be shown in this way year 
by year. When it is increased 
year by year, it will give nc trouble 
to the peasants. 


Article—-IV 


When the crops are standing, the 
mutasaddis will necessarily appoint 
5 or 10 tandb (measuring parties) 
in accordance with the /ama' of 
the pargana and themselves will 
go and inspect the mauza' and its 
surroundings. More or less knowing 
truly (they) will record faithfully 
whether the land is one-cropped or 
two and visit every mauza' where 
there is a decrease and find out 
the cause of it. If the cultivators 
emigrate or are without ability, this 
is due to two reasons, one is the 
torture of the krori and the other is 


the oppression of chaudhuris: апа” 


mugaddams, ` Following this state 
(they) will work in such a way so 
that the land can again be culti- 
vated and the loss be compensa- 
ted.? Recording the real state of 
things face to face they will send 
(it) to the head office of His High- 


Printed A, S, B, text 
Article—lll ( contd,). 


small amount of grain so that their 
lands might become cepable of 
yielding rent. If destitute culti- 
vators were assisted (by advances), 
documents should be taken from 
known men, and recoveries made, 
partly at the spring harvest, and 
partly at the autumn harvest so 
that the country might soon be 
cultivated, the peasantry satisfied, 
and the treasury replenished. When 
the collectors increased the (total) 
rental, demands should not be made 
(from them) about deficiencies in 
Some items. Every year reports 
about the collectors should be 
submitted to H. M. in order that 
good servants might be rewarded, 
and promoted, and those who 
were of another sort, punished. 


Article-lV 


When the crops are standing, let 
several measuring parties (tandb) 
be appointed, in proportion to the 
amount of land, and let the mea- 
surement be started in an intelli- 
gent manner. and the quality and 
produce of landi? be noticed. 
The collector will choose a central 
Spot for himself, and carefully visit 
every part of the land and examine 
its condition. 


When there has been an abundant 
rain and the fields retain water, 
an amount of land up to two- 
and-a-half biswas should be left 
out of account, and in jungle and 
sandy tracts as much as three 
biswas. The recorded  invento- 
ries! should be sent in weekly 
and the daily journal of collections 
month by month to the head office. 
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Add, 27. 247, B, M, MS . - Printed A, S, B, text 
Article-lV ( contd,) 


ness so that the petition can reach 
(the emperor) and good wishes 
and shortcomings of the ‘mils be 
revealed.t ' 


In a good year when the rain will 

be sufficient on account of the 

blessings of God and in parganas 

whose lands retair water and are : | 
in good state, one and half (11). ME 
to two (2) biswas should be left Е ; 

as allowance and in case of the 

adjacent jungles and sandy tracts: Т 
two and а half (23) to three (3) ES g 

biswas should be given. as allo- ў i 
wance for the convenience of the н 

cultivators. With this end in view 

day by day (the lands) will be 

increasingly cultivated and popu- 

lated. The recorded inventories: 

should be sent weekly and daily 

ledger of collection morth by. 

month to the head office. 


And .this was ordered by His 
Highness that in the good year. 

(in case of) the countries which 

retain water, one and a half (14) 
biswas and in case of sandy tracts 

two and a half (24) to 3 biswas 
nobüd (left unassessed) should be 
declared and the recorded inven- ; 
torios should be sent weekly and i 
the daily journal of collection month 

by month to the head office. 


` 


A'rticle—-V Article—V 

God forbids; if any heavenly or Ап imperial order should be issued 

worldly danger appears in а mauza’, that a list of damaged lands should . 
the krori will reach from any part be sent to court so that orders, 
of the pargana and, recording part might be .passed concerning them. . 


by part will send invoices includ - 
ing the petition to the court of 
World Protector. Whether it is. Do 
proper or improper, an amin should -a 
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Add, 27. 247, B,M, MS 
Article-V (contd,) 


be appointed, otherwise, will have 
to depend upon the works of 
important mutasaddis.: This regu- 
lation was also presented and 
received the approval. 


Article~V/ 


The rebels who take shelter (dwell) 
in jungles, fort. апа ditches, 
do not pay taxes timely, rather, 
inflict damage and loss upon the 
peasants of a mauza' and its 
surroundings. The /agirddrs and 
the krori of every subah and every 
pargana will give protection to the 
cultivators and chastise those rebels 
and trouble-makers who are en- 


gaged in damaging the condition 


of the cultivators. And secondly, 
(they) will search out what loss 
has been suffered by the cultiva- 
tors and give them indemnity. The 
rebels will be asked to behave 
properly, otherwise the faujdar, the 
/agirdar and the krorī will cut down 
the jungles, destroy the forts and 
ditches and plunder the crop of the 
rebels. lf it is jagirdar, one part 
of the diwdnian (govenment re- 
venue) will be shown in accor- 
dance with the '/ama' (which is) 
equivalent to (his) salary and if it 
is Khálsa, put it under the krorī and 
the mustaufis will see that he will 
not get less pay. Everybody who 
will protect the thieves and the 
rebels will be punished. Farman 
is decreed that the mustaufis will 
show no recovery from the mauza’ 
of the rebels which had been 
destroyed. 


Printed A, S, B,T ext 


Article-Vl 


The dwellers in ravines, who are 
of a turbulent disposition, think 
the ruggedness of their country a 
protection and make long the arm 
of oppression. Orders should be 
issued to the Viceregent (sipüh- 
salar), the faujdàür. the fief-holder 
and to the collector that they should 
act together end remedy matters. 
First, they should admonish, and 
if this proves ineffectual, they 
Should raise the flag of activity and 
chastise the malefactors, and deva- 
state their crops (abddi perhaps, 
habitations). The jägirdārs should 
get an exchange and the mustaufi 
should not make a demand on this 
account. If the soldiers should 
be injured in these operations, a 
fine should be levied (tawdn), 
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Add, 27. 247, B,M, MS ES 
Article—- VII 


Whatever is collected from the 
cultivators be deposited face to 
face to the fotadàür and the latter 
will give receipt of collection of 
the principal and surcharge. |f 
the receipts are not given to the 
cultivators, next time whatever the 
cultivators will state the negation 
of that cannot be heard from the 
kroris and fotadàr, The fotaddar 
and the krori, according to the 
sanad. will divide (collection) 
every year into four parts and send 
three parts (to the head office), 
and will keep (for their use) one 
part which is 1/4th after the collec- 
tion of the dues from the cultiva- 
tors in the maha/s and the fotadür. 
will send the receipt. The order 
of the Ashraf was like this. | 


Article—-VIll ; 
In case of the cultivators of the 
trusted mauza’ who confirms in’ 
speech and work, the 'ami/s should, 
fix a period so that they (the cul- 
tivators) might themselves come 
to the fotakhdna (treasury) within 
the mentioned period, deposit their’ 
share (of revenue) and obtain ‘the. 
receipt. There is no need cf a 
tahsilddr, іп case of rebels and 
evil-doers zamins (bonds) should 
be taken and very slowly and 
cautiously (their) grains should be 
deposited in heaps. Whatever be 
the taxes (md/wayjibi) and diwanians 
(fees due to government) should 
be recovered by selling the grains 
and the remainder be returned to 
the cultivators. Writing in details 
about the r/ayd and rebels of 
every sar (kar), pargana and 
mauza of the crown lands, report 
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Printed A, S, B, Text 
Article- VII 


The sums extorted from the pea- 
santry are to be produced before 
the treasurer and, he is to give 
credit for them in the ryots' receipts. 
The collectors should be paid their 
wages quarterly, the last payment 
being made when there are no 
arrears due from the ryots.?3 


Article—-VIl/ 


The ryots should be in such a state 
of obedience that they should 
bring their rents to the treasury 
without its being necessary to set 
guards over them.  Sufficient se- 
curity should be taken from the 
refractory, and if such cannot be 
found, watchmen should be set 
over the harvested grain and the 
rent be realized. 


foa 
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Add, 27. 247, B,M, MS 
Article-VIII (contd.) 


should be sent to the court so that 
every order given to the "mil by 
His Highness be carried in accor- 
dance with possible justice. 


Article-IX 


Pargana and villagewise detailed 
and distinct description of the 
cultivated lands of the mahals 
where the grains are being reaped, 
should be sent and the patwari of 
every mauza will send the same of 
the sowers, name by name. The 
‘amils will sign over the descrip- 
tive list of the crop and taking 
approval from the patwdris and 
mugaddams will show the reco- 
very of the amount and send it to 
the treasury. The treasurer will 
give receipt to the cultivators. lf 
it is known that the Kárkun and the 
fotadàr (treasurer) do not give the 
receipt and the cultivators do not 
get hold of it, whoever might be 
at fault, that will fall upon the 
‘mils. Secondly, if the cultiva- 
tors complained, the words of the 
‘amils will not be heard. The 
diwanians and mustaufis will be- 
lieve and accept the original rough 
records or accounts (khdm-i- 
khagoz) of the patwdari. They will 
be cautious of armed personnel 
who used to prevent the cultiva- 
tors from accepting the descrip- 
tive list or rent-roll etc. 


Showing distinctly the collected 
and uncollected in the list (they) 
will work in such a way that no- 
body was oppressed and the evil- 
doers and the rebels cannot show 


Printed A, S, B, Text 
Article-VIII (contd,) 


Article—-1X 


An account of the rent to be collec- 
ted from each person according 
to the amount of his cultivation 
should be prepared, and the date 
Should neither be postponed nor 
anticipated. The patwüri of each 
village should allot these, name 
by name, among his subordinates. 
The collectors should send the cash 
along with the patwari’s signature 
to the treasurer. They should be 
vigilant to put down oppression, 
and should make their words and 
their works accord.24 
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Add, 27. 247. В,М; М5 
Article-IX (contd.) | 


the collection taking more than 
the standard and keep down their 
own share by transferring (the 
revenue demand due to them) to 
the small peasants. The meaning 
of all this introduction is that the 
malba and ikhrajat go astray, the 
welfare of the cultivators was in 
this: Everybody will work accord- 
ing to this order and finding ‘out 
the reality the krori will send a 
petition so that whatever may be 
the order will be the order of 
Jahanmuta (the emperor) and the 
‘amils will work according to this 
petition. | 


Article-X : 


When asrafi and rupiya and murādī 
whatever is minted, the mutasaddis 
of the important mints, showing 
the jama’ (revenue of collection) 
face to face to the master cf tahvil 
(treasury) will recover, in exchange 
of them, sikka sanwat rupiya and 
jaldli so that the krori and fotadàr 
and saraff (money exchanger) may 
substitute them because of the 
difference between the new and 
old (coins). |t is ordered that 
ashrafi etc. will be taken and given 
according to the following : 


The LaT-i-Jaláfi and the gold of 
standard weight is worth of 200 
tankah: The square Ja/afi rupiya 
is worth of 20 tankah. The 
Akbarshdhi ashrafi and rupiya are 
converted in this way : If the coins 
are few years old, the ashrafi of 
full weight or defficient by two or 
three birinj (grains of rice) is 
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Printed A, S, B, Text, , 
Artíicle-IX (contd,) 


Article-X 


The treasurer should receive muhrs, 
rupis and dams which bear the 
august name (of Akbar) and make 
allowance for obsolete coins so 
that the collectors and the money- 
exchangers may reckon the old 
and new and ascertain the diffe- 
rence. The /а7 Jalli, of full 
wPight and fineness, is worth 400 
dàms. the square rupi is worth 
40 dams. The ordinary ashrafi. 
and the round Akbarshühi rupi 
which has become wom, shall be 
rated as follows : 


If the ashrafi be deficient by two 
grains of rice (birinj), but be of 
good quality it should be valued 
at360 dams, |f deficient by three 
grains up to one surkh its value 
should be 355 dams. If deficient 
by 1 to 1225 its value is 350 025, 
A rupi deficient by one surkh of the 
full weight should be valued at 
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Add, 27. 247. B,M, MS 
Article-X (contd,) борд, 


worth 180 tankah and if defi- 
cient by 3 birinj to 1 surkh (small 
red and black seed of arbus 
pracatoris or one-eighth of masha) 
its value will be 177 tankah and 
one (1) dam; M deficient by 1 
surkh to 14 surkh it is worth 175 
tankah and 1 dam. the rupiya of 
full weight or deficient by 1 surkh 
is worth 19 tankah and 1 dam 
and if deficient by 14 to 2 surkhs 
its value will be 19 tankah, 


lt is hoped that the desire (petition) 
becomes true. The /dgirdar. the 
krori and the fotadár will channelise 
(give) the share of the taxes to 
the cultivators and in this way 
collect the rents (khdjana). 


Whatever the Za'T-i-Jalàli is of 
standard weight and the Jalali 
deficient from 13 to 2 surkh and 
sikka sanwüt Akbarshahi deficient 
by З birinj or 1 surkh are to be 
received as original (dsa/) by the 
treasury. Whatever is more or less 
(in weight), the tahvi/dàr (cashier) 
Should keep them separate and 
the accountant (mushrif) will enter 
them in details in the daily-ledger 
as jama and send them daily to 
the headquarters. And the money- 
changers (saraff) will also mention 
the value and the transaction will 
reveal the original difference. And 
after this any one who will work 
against this order and show excess, 
this will reach, after investigation, 
His Highnessi for consideration, 
who will give whatever be the 
order. 


It is ordered by His Highness 
Jahünmuta that the rate of rupiya 
and ashrafi will be determined 


Printed A, S, B, Text 
Article-X (сопіа.) 


39 dams. If deficient by 14 to 
two surkhs it should be valued at 
38 dams, 


The La‘t-jalafi of ful weight and 
fineness, the Ja/d/i deficient from 
14 to 2 surkhs and Sikka Sanwat 
Akbarshahi deficient by З birinj 
up to one surkh were to be received 
at the treasury. f tho deficiency 
were greater, the tahvi/dar (cashier) 
should keep the coins separete and 
the accountant should enter them 
in the day-book and send an 
account of them daily to the head 
office. The  /ágirdürs treasurers 
and saraffs (money-changers) were 
to act upon these rules. 
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Add, 27. 247. B,M, MS 
Article—X (contd.) 


according to the rules. Апа 
whatever rupiya is old, first of all, 
that will be shown and -the full 
(purah) rupiya should be recorded 
and the money changers will-work 
according to these details. If he 
is against it, ho wili be brought to 
book. А 


Article-Xl 


A report about the chaudhuris, 
qànüngos and mugqaddams who 
are well-wishers of the state and 
whose intention is to look over the 
interest of cultivation ` and the 
cultivators, and also about the 
stiff-necked and evil-doers who are 
the causes of trouble and difficulty, 
should be written, name by name, 
and sent to the headquarters so 
that the diwdnian (officials of the 
diwün) can put it before His High- 
ness and so that those who have 
shown their good intention and 
worked for the welfare of the 
cultivators and increased the re- 
venue of the government, can be 
honoured and the rebels, after 
investigation, will be kept in chas- 
tisement. Thus happiness occurs. 


Article—XIll 


It is understood that the measuring 
party (zabitan) will get 10 tankah- 
i-murüdi from the totel Bahluli 
tankah. This is ordered. 


Flour 15 sir 1 tankah 
Grain 12 sir 2 tankah 
Ghee 


(roghanzard) 1 sir З pao 2 tankah 
Cash 6 tankah 


Printed A, S, B, Text 
Article-X (cond,) 


Ат с/е—Х! 


The officers of the Khd/sa and the 
jagirdars should make correct re- 
ports about the well-conducted, 
and the ill-conducted, the obedient, 
and the disobedient, in their estates 
So that recompense and retribution 
may be bestowed and the thread 
of government be strengthened. 


Article-XIl 


Instead of the old charges, one 


dam per bigha of cultivation should 
be fixed. It is hoped that by this 
arrangement 24 adams would be 
allowed to the measurement party. 
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Add. 27. 247, B.M. MS 
Article-XII ( contd,) 


Of this the amin will get 


Flour 5 sir 
Ghee 1t sir 
Grain 7 sir 
Cash 2 tankah 


The writer, the gumasta (agent) 
and the karkun (writer and accoun- 
tant) will get 


Flour 4 sir 
Ghee 11 sir 
Grain 5 sir 
Cash 2 tankah 


The tanab-kishan (consists of 3 
servants) will get 


Flour 6 sir 
Ghee 3 pao 
Cash . 2 tankah 


10 (ten) tankah is (thus) settled as 
allowance. An important vice of 
this association is that they may 
show their greediness over the 
cultivators, At the day of mea- 
surement, measuring every. tanab 
of land 12 tankah should be given 
to this association as /nàm from 
total Bahluli jama’ in the fotakhana, 


Printed A. S. B. Text 
Апісіе- Xll 


Their allowances would thus be— 
15 sirs flour at the price of 7 dams 
11 sirs butter (roghanzard. 

presumably ghee) b dams 
2} sirs grain (for animals) 4 dams 
Cash 8 dams 


24. dams 


Of this the amin would get 
5 5/75 flour 
$ sir butter 
7 515 grain 
4 dams 


The writer... 
4 sirs flour 
4 sir butter 

bi sirs grain 
2 dams 


Three servants... 


6 sirs flour 
3i sirs butter 
3 dams 


In the time of the rabr crop when 
the days are long not less than 
250 bighas should be measured, 
and at the time of the kAarif when 
the days are short not less than 
200 bighas. 


Н.М. examined ` these proposals 
with a profound eye, and accepted , 
them. 
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Notes : : e. 

1. Add. 27, 247, ff. 331b-332b. 

2. A.N. Ш. pp. 381-83. | ‚ 

3. Catalogue of the Persian MSS in the British Museum. |. p. 248. 

4. The Agrarien System of Mughal Indla. p. 418. Оп finding this Information Dr. Habib 
was contacted through Dr. J. N. Sarkar. Ог. Habib then sent a transcribed copy of 


T. M's Regulations along with his observations about the MS in general and his 
comments regarding T.M's Regulations. 


b. The cover leaf of the transcribed copy of Todar Mai's Twelve Regulations. 
6. Abid. 


7. The English translation of the printed Text made by Mr. H. Beveridge and published 
by A. S. B. has been followed with а few exceptions. 


8. Add. 27, 247. f. 331b; A. М. Ш. p. 381. 


9. For an elaborate discussion about the muradi tankah and its relation to dam see 
Hodivala's article in the Numismatic Supplement (A.S.B.) No. XXVIII. 


10. The MS has fdal) denoting Wednesday. But the corresponding Hijri date 7th Safar 
falls on Saturday. The alphabet ; (227) denotes 7 in Arithmetic and Saturday. It 
seems that the copyist has mistakenly written (dal) instead of ; (267). This date 
corresponds to 3rd March, 1582 and falls in the 26th regnal year (11th March, 1581- 
10th March, 1582) of Akbar although Abul Fazl has mentioned the Regulations in 
the account of 27th regnal year (11th March, 1582—10th March, 1583). On the 
basis of the information supplied by the British Museum MS the view that Todar Mal 
formulated the Twelve Regulations in the 27th regnal year should now be corrected. 


11. It means all payment except land revenue from the village fund and so including the 
perquisites of the various officials and the village expense. Н. Wilson, A glossary of 
Judicial and Revenue Terms. Reprint. Delhi, 1968. p. 324. 


12. The exactions and perquisites apart from the Jama” appropriated by officials personally 
апа by zamindars ate commonly known as ikhrajat. Wilson, p. 215; Habib, p. 243 
and n. 6. 


13. The printed Text states in addition: "The thread of the administration of Justice was- 
to be a double one (that is) suppliants were to be reimbursed and extortioners to be 
punished". 


14. The simaltaneous use of these two terms suggests that they were synonymous. 
15. The MS has only лаѕад. 


16. Here we have changed Mr. Beveridge's translation. Mr. Beveridge writes: "If the 
cultivable land were measured once for all, the peasantry would cultivate more and 
more land in proportion to their ability and the arrangement of progressive payments 
should be made. They should give one another as securities and should execute 
documents," A.N. Ili. Eng Tr. p. 562. But the Persian Text (A.S.B.) p. 381, has 


17. In case of the banjer or uncultivated land the printed version prescribes to take a small 
amount as revenue while the MS asks to take 1/20th of the cron per_bigha, 


m QU. Ule; LUI S jam Lb dul enge ЯЯ К Eg - 16 ` 
КТИ мам al> Ойым ly 227-9 Маз 1,8 9 за Gud 53523 odla) | 





18. 


19. 


24. 


25. 


^ 
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Mr. Beveridge has: "quality of the cultivation be noticed.” But as the. Persion text 
has | o) jab | we have made this slight change. . The measurement, according 


to the printed version, should be conducted “in an intelligent manner, and the kind and 
quality of the cultivation of every land be noticed". This is an additional information. 


Mr. Beveridge's translation has "the fields are tying In water", But as the Persian 
text has | 39,5 outs eol LL j| we have made the above change, 


. The information regarding emigration and inability of cultlvators to cultivate land 


and the cause thereto do not find place in the printed text. 


. Here also we have departed from Mr. Beveridge's translation, which "has “abstract 


account", as the text has‘ "Lh ААЦ | 1 | 


. The instruction to submit report about the collectors has found place in article III of 


the printed version. 


. According to the printed Text this paragraph ‘pelo ngs to Article VII. A. М. ili. p. 382. 


But Mr. Beveridge writes ‘Further,’ instead of VII. 


The printed verslon gives the additlonal information that "the date (of collection) 
should neither be postponed nor anticipated" although It omits many information 
contained in the MS. Further, according to the Persian text this belongs to article IX; 
but Mr. Beverldge has included it into article VIII. „Accordingly articles X, ХІ and XII 
thus became articles IX, X, and XI respectively in Mr. Beverldge's transtation and leads 
us to hold that the total number of Todar Mal's Regulations was 11. 

The text has 7 А.М. p.383. Elliot has correctly rendered 
It as “if deficient from a surkh to a surkh and a half.” Elliot. vi. p. 65. But Mr. Beveridge 
has mistakenly rendered it 1} to 2: A. N. III, Eng. Tr. p. 565. 
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The Silk Trade of Krisnakanta 
Nandy 1772—1780 * | 
' ee SOMENDRA CHANDRA NANDY 


Krisnakanta Nandy was born in a family who had been trading in silk for 
several decades. His father Radhakrisna was a dadney merchant to the 
English East India Company as early as 1739. On the death of his father 
in 1754 Krisnakanta better known as 'Cantoo Baboo' became the Banian of 
Warren Hastings, helping him to’ reorganise thé silk trade of the Company. 
Under Hastings the trading in silk flourished. Hastings left Cossimbazar 
where he had been the chief of the Factory and soon after resigned the 
Company’ s service and returned to England in 1764. 


‘Kantababu ‘served as the Baniah to Francis. Sykes from 1765 to 1769, 
‘became the Treasury Daroga for Fuccar Condy (Rungpore) for one year 
(1769), and then gave up the job to pursue the silk business wholeheartedly. 


From the beginning of the year 1772 Kantababu is once again found supp- 
lying silk to the Company. It is of course perfectly plausible that he started 
his business with the Company only after having the knowledge that Hastings 
was in Madras and felt that his coming to Calcutta was only a matter of time. 
Hastings' indent for silk of Cossimbazar recorded on the 26th September 
1771 makes such a conjecture probable. 


On the 8th February 1772 the Controlling Committee of Commerce read 
a letter dated 20th January 1772 from Cossimbazar enclosing proposals 
from the merchants for the supply of silk goods. 


The Cossimbazar merchants request to have a proportionate share of the purchases 
already made by the Company's Gomastah delivered over to them; that of the amount of 
the Contract be immediately advanced th (on) the 1st of March and 1/8th (on) the 
1st of May, the remainder to be paid at the conclusion of the Engagement with interest 
at the rate of 9 percent per annum; that they are allowed Dustucks and Seapoys to trans- 
port thelr Goods; that no further purchases be made by the Company's Gomastahs and the 
Nacauds, Pycors, Putwars and weavers be released, and that lastly they will engage to 
delivery the goods by the 30th January, 1973 or pay 16 per cent per annum of the Balances 
remaining in their hands provided the Company do not prevent them buying of Putney 
and Fundanah by purchasing of cocoons. 


Krisnakanta Nandy started the silk business in the name of his son Lokenath 
and was clearly the leader of the group who próposed the one year contract. 
The 2000 pieces of Chintz besides Raw Silk and silk piece goods made his 
involvement in the proposition the most expensive. He named as partner 
one Muslim gentleman to take advantage of the prevailing rate of duties, 
where a Mohammedan paid half the duties payable by a Hindu.  Chintz 


» 
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was one article which was not produced at Cossimbazar. By proposing 
to supply 2000 pieces out of a total of 3600 pieces, Kantababu demonstrated 
his resourcefulness. 


The terms of contract of the Cossimbazar merchants may be compared to 
those of the Dadney merchants of Calcutta. ‘We require to be advanced 
immediately settling contract 1/2 or 50 percent, the beginning of June, 1 /51ћ 
or 20 percent, the beginning of July, 15 percent and the remaining 15 percent 
to be paid on completing the Investment, the goods to be delivered to the 
Export Ware House from 15th September to 30th April. The merchants 
made a profit of Rs. 17,500 on every lakh of Rupees invested? 


Compared between the two, the Cossimbazar proposal was better for the 
Company as it involved lesser amount of money. 


The Comparison Cossimbazar Calcutta 
On signing Contract Nil 5096 
On 1st March 2696 Nil 
On 1st May 124% Nil 
On 1st June Nil 2096 
On 1st July Nil 1596 
On completion 62396 : 15% 


The Company approved the merchants' proposal and the business starited 
with a new vigour? 


The cultivation of mulberry suffered very much as the result of the famine 
of 1769-70. The Committee of Circuit at Cossimbazar now recommended 
that all new or waste lands, laid out and improved for the cultivation of 
mulbery, could be held rent free for two years and afterwards laid out for half 
the price of the ancient mulberry grounds of the same purganah for the third 
year, and in all succeeding years payment was to be made at full rates, but 
they were ta keep in cultivation the lands which they actually held at the 
time by their original Pattas. The Committee's astonishment was expressed 
in the poor condition of the country.* 


The Mulberry grounds since last November Bund have increased but when І consider 
the extravagant prices the chassars have sold their merchandise at, | am surprised these 
plantations are not more so. The prices of most of the Company's assortments of Silks 
are 80% dearer than in 1768 and the piece goods 50 or 60%. | do suppose the Famine 
might justly cause an enhancement of about 3596. ў 


The Company was ready to increase the production of silk at all cost and 
laid before the Committee of Circuit a statement of purchasing Cocoons for 
the new filature and the quantity of silk produced from them. This statement 
immediately shows that Kantababu had already been in business with the 
Company since 1770 as a supplier of cocoons. -He supplied Маз. 13-17-13 
ch. in 1770 and Mds. 211-8-4 ch. in 1771.5 The most interesting fact 
lies in the rates. While Krisnakanta.and Hiranand supplied cocoons at 
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the rate of Rs. 1-5-3 in 1770 and Rs. 1-11-6 in 1771, Nicholas Grueber 
supplied at Rs. 2-14-5 and the Company's Gomastah at Rs. 4-3-0. In 
comparison to the supply of Kantababu the rates were horribly high. Did 
he, the only supplier who was not directly concerned with the Company 
intentionally bring the account before the Committee of Circuit to show what 
a fraudulent and collusiva errangement was prevalent іп the Company's 
factory for the purchase of cocoons. 


The rates of the piece goods also showed an enormous increase. Gone 
were the days when 'Bistum Churn Nundee' Supplied piece goods at the 
average rate of S* Rs. 5-10-54 p. or about current Rs. 7/-per piece in 1752 
(22nd April). Now the rates soared so high that it was three times the 
average rate of 1752. Indeed the price of silk piece goods reached the level 
of almost 24796 increase which was most fantastic of all. 


The rate of the Piece Goods 


Taffeties striped per piece S* Rs, 13-13-—0 
Lungee Romalls dl xw „ n 12-11-0 
Mugga Romalls "s wow na 42- 7-0 
Poolicat Romalls " " "mon 12~ 8-0 
Taffeties Red "n ” mw 1 3-13-0 
-do- Black " " “n a 13-10-0 
-do- White ” ГА n nu 13-80 
-do- Crimson (Special) " ow т т 21- 8-0 
Pomroy Bandannoes n н и u 9- 9-0 
Ordinary -do- ” " "moon 6--12-6 
" Choppa -do- r " "oon 6—12—-6 
РА РА Fine -do- " " т n 7- 4—0 
an Fine -do- „ " „ „ 7- 4-08 


Henry Guinand gave his observation about Cossimbazar Investments in 
general but about the silk piece goods in patrticular, which clearly established 
the necessity and importance of the piece goods trade. This report indirectly 
helps to understand the reason which led to such a voluminous rise in 
prices. Guinand’s observations are extremely clear.’ 


| must beg leave to permise that sundry articles manufactured at Cossimbazar (Chintz 
only excepted) stand in a different predicament from all the remainder of the Hon'ble 
Company’s Investments, as they cannot be replaced by any other Manufactory; they are 
further entirely necessary to the Company's assortment and more so to the trade carried 
on to Africa and America where they are expended; they are so requisite to these two Great 
Branches of Commerce that should the Company suspend these purchases on account 
of the dearness of the commodity (sic), they must be procured from Foreigners: and with 
them numberless other goods would be passed to the great detriment of the Company 
and to the prejudice of the National Revenue; the purchase of a moderate quantity must 
therefore be looked upon as unavoldable at any rate and all that can be Is to be careful 
in the choice of goods and procure them as low as possible. 


Bandannoes (as all Cossimbazar Investments) are prohibited for use in England 
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but necessary for the American supply, yet the greatest part seldom go out of the River 
Thames, or at most as such a distance only, as they are easily re-landed (although entered 
at the Custom House for Exportation) they are chiefly consumed in England all along 
the sea-coast and whenever the Company can afford them under 25/- (Shillings) they 
will meet with no Rivalship from the Manufactory established in Spettalsflelds who cannot 
supply them under 26/- or 27/- this year's provision appears to be good but dear. 


Silk Lunges and new Romalls serve the German and the American markets, they are good 


in quality and at the usual price, some variety in the checks and colours would pass them 
off with much advantages. 


Taffeties either plain or striped are a very essential article; they are absolutely requisite 
for the African, American and West Indian Marts, all Traders to these parts must depend 
upon the Company's Investment as no fabrick In England can produce the same specie of 
goods on the same terms. This year's provision will appear good and I have farther 
recommended a strict compliance with the Company's orders relative to the sorting and 
packing this Commodity. 


Among the Taffeties there are sundry changeable colours. | would recommend a certain 
quantity should be annually made in Jmilalion (? vermillon) of China changeable Taffeties 
and packed separate: these ] apprehend would yleld a good profit when well fabricated 
and of proper colours. 


The striped Taffeties might also improved by imitating the China striped Taffeties for a 
small part of that order. 


By some mistake made in Europe, there is not a single piece of Pallicat Romalls in this 
years investment, An article of good profit and aboslutely necessary to the Company's 
assortment and shall request your Honour's orders to remedy this unforeseen defect those 
Romalls have generally sold with 20 or 30 per cent Advance. 


As the Chintzs are low priced commodity and generally sold at home with great advance, 
there can be no need to offer any alteration and | would only recommend the White grounds 
to be as clear as possible being frequently of a Red Cast, but not mixing properly or over 
charging the Red colour they are printed with. 


Raw Silk is now become an article of the greatest consequence and worthy of the most 
serious attention, The demand continually increasing from Europe and the produce 
annually decreasing here, must of course enhance the original price, already greatly 
advanced ever so far as to leave the purchasers little or no hope for profit. It must be 
left to your Honour's Wisdom and penetration to remedy or remove these difficulties. 
1 shall confine myself to the several sorts that have fell under my Inspection here. 


This evidence establishes why the procuring of Raw Silk for the manufacture 
in Great Britain became "a great national object", and why the Company so 
eagerly pursued the policy of the export of silk piece goods. The Company 
while exporting the best quality regularly, collected damaged and ferreted 
goods which were sold by outcry. 
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Lokenath Nandy had in the meantime successfully fulfilled his first year's 
contract with the Company. іп fact his deliveries satisfied the authorities 
so much that his proposals for a second year's contract received their 
approval. Lokenath Nandy now felt bold enough to leave his former.partner 
in the first year's contract Muhammad and go into the second year's contract 
in partnership with Horanund Doss, who seems to be no other than the 
Company's Gomastah at Sonnahbarry. 


Middleton tried to over rule the contract? already entered into by the Commi- 
ttee and wanted to personally take charge of the supply by getting the materi- 
als directly from the weavers. This system had two dangers ingrained into it. 
The first being that there will be no control over the quality supplied, as the 
weavers after selling their commodities could not be held responsible and 
the second being that the whole supply will be dependent on Middleton 
himself, which may shy away the merchants from entering into any further 
contiacts with the Company. ‘Anyway it was rather late to change the course 
of action and it seems that Middleton's objections were over- ruled. 


The 'Business Ledger' of Kantababu of 1180 corresponding to 1773-74, 
gives a clear account of how the silk business was organised. Kantababu. 
most probably reorganised his silk trade in 1769-1770. He already had 
fixed suppliers of piece goods and had business relations with the Gujrati 
merchants in a rather extensive scale. The 290 pages of the Ledger contain 
many interesting informations.  Kantababu never indulged in heavy transa- 
ctions with anybody. The accounts are small as the result of which the 
number of people dealt with by him was very large. Possibly this was the 
prevalent custom. 


‘The Ledger contains accounts of a few Europeans who “had business 
relations with Kantababu, which in the case of John Fydell was as high as 
Rs. 58,037-8-0 (p. 36, 138 & 141) or as low as Rs. 25 as in the case of 
Richard Becher (p. 100). The other Europeans involved were William 
Rooke (p. 138), Thomas Henchman (p. 267), Charles Purling (p. 73 & 136), 
Doctor Redman (p. 239), Jakob Rider (p. 49), Gerard Gustuvus 
Ducarel (P. 202) mistakenly written as Thakurel (p. 268) and. of course 
Governor Hastings (p. 204). Hastings’ involvement is esily explained. 
He wes supplied Rs. 316-10-0 worth of goods on 15th Jaistha 1180 which 
were several cloth-lengths all having the length of 21 hath (hath.or hand is 
` the measurement by hand from elbow to the tip of the third finger generally 
considered to be 18 inches), consisiting of 4 pieces of Asabgi,.4 pieces of 
Osbeng, 2 pieces of Safed and 5 pieces Abemij. ` The Price-was Rs. 287 to 
"which was added to the unpaid amout of the last account Rs. 29-10. Of the 
316-10-0 only part was paid and the unpaid balance carried forward was 
Rs. 232-15-3°. This was undoubtedly the part of the Cargo Hastings 
was sending to Madras. In the letter of 18th April 1773 four bales were 
shipped and in the letter of 20 May 1773, six bales were despatched. Hast- 
tings instructed the Madras Merchants John Sullivan and Charles Smith 
to settle the account ‘with a brother of this Banians’, Kertna Chund Baboo 
a resident at Cossimbazar who will receive orders accordingly.!9? This was 
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no other person than the third brother of Kantababu, Krisnachandra, who 
was then officiating for his brother and was also acting as an Agent of Jagat 
Seth 


The Ledger of Kantababu gives an idea of how he functioned. Apart 
from the big merchants like Hiranando or Dharamchand and Karamchand 
Baboo he worked with a large number of medium and small merchants. 
Though he purchased from the merchants he had a string of people throu- 
ghout the silk country who would supply him first hand meterial by ready 
purchase. He collected these materials and handed them over to the weavers 
then known as Bandrahagar who were all Muslims, to convert the silk to the 
various types of piece goods. The selling of the goods often involved 
European merchants, marchants from Western India who were known under 
the common name of Guzrati merchants, such important personalities as 
Khoja Khawak, the Armenian businessman as well as the local merchants. 


In 1180 or 1773-1774 the organisation for the silk business of Kantababu 
was extremely widespread. It is not difficult to understand that this inborn 
power of organisation and the quiet, smooth and efficient way of execution, 
was at the bottom of his success. Most people both his contemporaries 
and of later generations, not being able to gauge the reason of his success 
attributed it to either luck or the good-offices of his Master, the Governor. 
A glimpse of the system can be had from the Ledger of 1180. Kantababu 
employed not less than 24 people who were known by the common name 
of 'Dalal' or Broker who bought for him various kinds of silk and cotton goods. 
They were stationed in different places and were known as the Broker of 
the place. It is possible that local men knowledgeable about silk were em- 
ployed as Brokers. As only one Ledger of the period is available it is not 
known whether the Brokers were selected for sometime or in an annual or 
seasonal basis. It is also not possible to know whether they had to provide 
fora minimum amount of business or employed on a contract. 


From the list of Brokers the network can be easily seen. In Rasoa there 
were five Brokers in Saidabad and Birbhadrapur two each. These undou- 
btedly were the areas where more silk cloth was produced. From Malda 
in the North to Madhupur in South East and Rasoa in South West the whole 
silk producing area was covered. It is interesting to find the original names 
like Bramhapur and Bisnupur were yet unchanged and retained their original 
form. Amongst the Brokers at least four Brahmins can be identified. There 
is a Kathma in Dayanagar which was adjacent to Kathmapara. 


\The silk was then handed over to a community who were then known as 

"Bandrahagar', who were tailor-weavers who made piece goods out of the 
materials given to them. They were all Muslim and charged a small price 
for the work done per piece. They created Gurrahs, Romalls, Dresses, 
-Sarees, Udabanges etc. They lived in the silk producing areas and the 
groups utilised by Kantababu lived in Kalikapur, Saidabad, Khagra, Sibdanga, 
-Gabtala and Chunakhali, all the places being within a three mile radius 
from Cossimbazar. 
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The Sibdanga Bandrahagars were more favoured than the others; out of the 
20,297 pieces they alone were responsible for 13575 pieces, Kalikapur 
supplied 4463 pieces, Chunakhali 1085 pieces, Gabtala 696 pieces, Saidabad 
274 pieces and Khagra 204 pieces. In a total employment of 36 persons 
Sibdanga had 14 people, Kalikapur 12, Saidabad 6, Khagra 2 and Gabtala 
and Chunakhali one each. 


In the Bandrahagars' account the full value of the material has been credited 
in the income side and the deductions subtracted, this balance amount is 
paid to the Bandrahagar on different dates and is shown in the expense 
side—thus the total of the two accounts are one and the same. Example 
will clarify the matter : 


Account of Shomee Bandrahagar of Sibdanga 1180 San (p. 120) 
Income Expenditure 


14 (lettered) binding Bengal style :— 





Pamra 7 pieces at Rs. 10 3 8-0 4 Bhadra 180-0 
Ord. Silk 2. 5 1-10-0 9 Aswin 150-0 
Ord. Gurrah 9 , „ Rs. 3/8 1- 9-3 12 Aswin 1-0-0 
Sp. Romall 614 ,  ,, Rs. 2/10 80— 9-3 ? Aswin 3-4-3 
Uda 615 , 4 Ret — 30-12-0 12 Kartick 15-0-0 
—— ——— —— 16 Kartick 11-0-0 

1247 pleces 117- 6-8 8 Agrahayane 25-0-0 

29 Pous 2-0-0 

Deduct Expenses — Re, 0-1-6 ог 20 Chaitra ' 9-8-0 
6 pice 10-12-3 97—8-3 

20 Balsakha 9-0-0 

106- 8-3 106-8-3 


Account of Ayen Khan Bandrahagar of Kalikapur 1180 San (p. 114) 


Income А Expenditure 


14 (lettered) binding Bengal style :— 


Pamree 1 piece at Rs. 10/- ©- 8-0 4 Bhadra 1- 0-0 
Dress piece 2 , n Rs 3/8 0- 6-8 9 Aswin 2- 0-0 
Romalls 221 „  , Hs.2/10 29- 0-0 2 Kartick 10- 0-0 
16 Kartick 6- 0-0 

Uda 258 „ , Re.1 12-14-68 30 Agrahayana 0 8-0 
— — ——— 25 Magh 8- 0—0 

482 pieces 42—12—0 ———— 

Deduct expenses. — Re. 0—1—6 27- 8-0 
Е ог 6 рісе 4-0-0 20 Baisakh 11- 4-0 
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From the two accounts it can be found that all payments to the Bandrahagar 
started on the 4th Bhadra, which Was followed by fixed dates of payment. 
The balance of the account was repayable by Baisakh presumably of the 
next year. For 13575 pieces the 14 Bandrahagars of Sibdanga received 
Rs. 960-10-0 for 4463 pieces 12 Kalikapore Bandrahagars received 
Rs. 340—8—0, Saidabad Bandrahagars were paid Rs. 24—11—0 for 274 pieces 
and the Khagra Bandrahagars received Rs. 8—7—3 for 204 pieces, Gabtala 
for 696 pieces received Rs. 58-6—0 and Chunakhali for 1085 pieces received 
. Rs, 109-—12--0. Thus the value. of the pieces supplied by all the other 
Bandrahagars besides Sibdanga. Bandrahagars came to Rs. 541-14-3 
for 6722 pieces. The calculation per piece shows that the Sibdanga 
Bandhrahagars accepted a cheaper rate than the others. The per piece 
rate of Sibdanga comes to Rs. 0—1—12 p. or Rs. 0/7.10 np. while the 
rate per piece of the others come to Rs. 0—1—3$ p. or Rs. 0/8.04np. There 
‘can be no doubt about the cheap raté of the silk materials. Kantababu in 
1180 spent for 20297 pieces Rs. 1,502—8-3, which he paid to the different 
Bandrahagars but this payment was a made after he had deducted Rs. 0—1—6 
for every Rupee which was paid and was termed as his incidental expenditure, 
This enabled him to earn an interest of 9.696 on his investments. By 
investing Rs. 1,643—6—0 Kantababu kept for himself Rs. 140—13—9 and paid 
the. Bandrahagars Rs. 1,502—8-3 (This should not be calculated in naiya 
paisa which being 6 np per anna comes to 96 np. if multiplied by 16 thus 
losing 4 naya paisa per rupee or .6 making the interest rate 996 only). 


Kantababu carried his business with ali communities. His Ledger gives 
an interesting picture of the different types of merchants he traded with. 
They will be discussed here in three goups. First, his relation with the Indian 
merchants, other than Bengali will be noted, then his trade with the Bengali 
merchants will be followed by discussing his transactions with the Europeans. 


An annual transaction of over Rs. 57,000 was conducted with the Indian 
merchants. As all the accounts are continuation of the previous year, it is 
not difficult to deduce that the transactions were continuous. The Gujrati 
merchants of Cossimbazar except a few are conspicious by their absence. 
This was because the transactions were left to Baisnabcharan Nandy, his 
nephew, who became famous by his trade with the Gujrati merchants of 
Cossimbazar who were the inhabitants of the Mahajantooli. In fact the 
family organisation was extremely clear cut. Baisnabcharan looked after 
the local Gujrati merchants, Lokenath supplied to the English East India 
Company, Narsingbaboo his brother offered himself- as security to several 
European and Indian merchants and traders while Kantababu looked after 
the procurement of silk and silk goods, manufacture of piece goods and 
the general trading with the Indian and European merchants. He utilised 
the community of Indian merchants as additional suppliers of silk 
goods which he quite often sold to the other community of merchants. 


The residence of the merchants were all around Cossimbazar from where 
Kantababu operated and like in the case of Bandrahagars did not exceed 
the three mile limit. For instance there were no merchants who came 
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from the town of Murshidabad or Lalbagh or Motijheel or Madapur which 
were beyond the three-mile limit. 


What makes the account most interesting is the incredibly low price of the 
goods that were transacted. 


Account Radhanath Patel of Saldabad : 





Ord. Romalls ; 2,713 pieces at Re. 1* = Rs. 135-10-8 
Dress materials . 95 , ,, Rs. 1/4 == Rs. 5-15-0 , 
Pamree Sarmaj 106 ,  ,, Rs. 1/8 == Rs. 7-154 
Special (Khasa) do 23 , „ Re -/14/ = Rs 1- 0-0 
Khasa 116 , , Re. -/14/ = Rs. 5- 1-3 
Chelli ' 1 , , Re.-/Af = RS 0- 4-0 
3,054 pieces Rs, 155—13—15 


* Note : all the Rates are for 20 pieces except the Chelli. 


Account Krisnachandra Dashbhaiya : 
Silk middle length Sarees 232 pieces at Rs. 106/11 


{ 


Rs. 1,235- 0-0-0 


А) » ё Dress 

material 99  , ,, Rs. 115 xs Hs, 569- 4-0-0 
„ Special Sarees 127 ,  ,, Rs. 165 = Rs. 1,067—12—0-0 
E »  Romalis 67 „ „ Rs 160° zz Rs. 536— 0-0-0 


„ 14 Cubits Neki Rs. 15- 0-0-0 


527 pieces Rs. 3,403— 6—0—0 
*Note : 20 Romalls — S% Rs. 160 or Rs. 8 per piece. 





The two accounts show two types of material, the ordinary and the usual 
quality and the special quality or the high priced material. In none of the 
above cases there was money advanced. Wherever money was advanced 
or the dadni system utilised Re. 0—1—6 per Rupee or 9.696 interest was 
charged as miscellaneous expenses. From the list presented above it is not 
difficult to find that on an average large profit was made. 


The trade with the Bengali merchants takes a different pattern. Business is 
conducted with a very large number of people. In the case of the Indian 

- merchants only four merchants monopolise the scene but in the case of 
the Bengali merchants there are ten merchants who are controlling the 
major transactions. The four Indian merchants were responsible for trans- 
action worth Rs. 50,851 in the total trade of over Rs. 57,000, while the ten 
Bengali merchants were responsible for Rs. 29,057 in a total transaction of 
over Rs. 35,850. It will be evident immediately that Kantababu's trade 
with the Bengali merchants were lesser in volume than with the Indian 
merchants. Of the four big Indian merchants no one had a trade transac- 
tion of less than Rs. 10,000, but none of the big Bengali merchants reached 
that standard. The highest amongst the Bengali merchants was Ramsankar 
Mitra of Khagra whose transactions amounted to Rs. 8,150 (Ledger p. 224). 
There were about 55 Bengali merchants. 
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In direct contrast to the accounts of 99 Indians which are both simple and 
straightforward, Kantababu's account with the Europeans are both elaborate 
and complicated. Fifteen Europeans show up in the Ledger of 1180 
(1773-74) of whom fourteen were Englishmen and one Armenian. Kanta- 
babu clearly had a large part of the local European community in some 
Sort of financial relation with him. The persona! Ledger of 1176 (1769-70) 
shows Kantababu granting many advantages to nine Europeans including 
lending of money. In the business Ledger of 1180 (1773-74) more or 
less the same persons are involved, though here in business transactions. 


Of the 14 Englishmen, the account of John Fydell who was an Assistant 
of Cossimbazar in 1773 is the most elaborate and complicated in nature. 
It seems that he perhaps acted as the Agent of the other servants of the 
Company and all business with them passed through his hands. There 
are several references to him in the different pages of the Ledger. 


The account of Mr. Fydell is curious for many reasons. He has an enor- 
mous debit balance in his account, which had been formed by money 
advanced to him by others as well as receiving money and gold from the 
accounts of other Europeans. Apart from money various kinds of cloth 
were sold through his account which also formed a part of his income. 


It will not be wrong to assume that Kantababu not only did business with him 
but also did business for him. His transactions alone reach the fabulous 
figure of Rs. 58,037/8 against a small expenditure of Rs. 13,368—2—5. 
Even his balance with Kantababu at the end of the year before had been 
Rs. 8,982—10-0. Compared to the transactions of Kantababu with the 
Indian merchants there can be little doubt that Mr. Fydell's business was 
being transacted by Kantababu himself. 


The reading of the account has been difficult as the Bengali language and 
script were both heavily under Persian influence (the Bengali grammer 
was not yet formulated) and even if it is possible to read the letters the 
meaning often elludes completely. Ignorance plays a large part also. For 
instance, the knowledge about the names used for the silk and cotton cloths 
came to be known through the Company's account, so when a Dosooti is 
found its meaning is well known but when the other names occur which 
are not found in the Company's books there is both confusion and bewilder- 
ment. It is not possible to define what is an Ansa or Ajmeto or Nimcha 
or Purbaa. It is difficult to explain the difference between 76 cubit fibre 
and 19 cubit woven Tana. What was a 'pahan', what difference in fashion 
existed between a ‘Wax-shirt’ and 'Camphored-cloth' or did they mean 
something else? 


The accounts of the 14 Europeans show that Kantababu had the largest 
transaction with this community. Іп fact that total amount of the trans- 
action are much more than he had with the Indian merchants. His transac- 
tions with Fydell and Henchman only, are more than all the indian merchants 
combined together. Even if we consider the balance of the previous year 
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separately, then also the trading with the European community, all of whom 
were the servants of the East India Company, can be considered to be of a 


considerable amount. 


A summary of the transactions will clearly show 
the amount of trade that Kantababu did with each of them. 


Name 1180 income 1179 Income 1180 expen- 1179 expen 
- diture ` diture 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

1) Hastings 85— 4—15 — 288-10— 0 29-10- 0 

2) Middleton 542— 0— 0 — 542- 0- 0 — . 

3) Barwell — — — 5,000- œ 0 

4) Redfearn = 324-12- 0 61- 1- 0 33-10-15 

5) Rooke 969— 3-15 — — — 

6) Tomlinson 5,766— 0— 0 — 335- 0-0 — 

7) Purling 11,438-12-15 — 2-12- 0 — 

8) Henchman — — 7—- 8-0  33,649-16- 6 
9) Pitchet — — 8—- 0-0 659— 0- 0 
10) Rider — — 109— 4—10 — | 
11) Becher — — — 2b- œ 0 

12) Redman 6,033— 0— 0 — 17,131— 8— 0 — 

13) Ducarel 10,988—10— 0 — 10,921—13-10 3- 0 0 

14) Fydell 58,037 8- 0 8,982-10- 0 13,368- 2— Б — 
94,860- 7-5 9,307- 6-0 42,775-11- 5 39,400- 4- O 


if the Ledger is taken to be the barometer of actual prices paid for the 
procurement of silk goods, then it can be unhasitatingly calculated that 
Kantababu made a profit of 30 to 35 per cent in his silk business which of 
course slided lower with the approaching decade. 


The Ledger has shown the extent of the trade of Kantababu in 1180. |t 
also gives the transactions in the different variety of goods. Gurrahs seem 
to be of various qualities: the 'Tashar Gurrah' or Raw Silk Gurrahs find a 
separate place of prestige. Similarly 'Chellis' are of various kinds but the 
crimson coloured chelli is separated no doubt because of its importance. 
The Kora cloth, the cloths brought from Maldah, the Katni, the waxed shirts 
and the other varieties are all separated from each other? 


The trade of Lokenath Nandy with the Company is recorded in details in the 
Proceedings of the Board of Trade from March, 1775. The Board of Trade 
received a petition from him giving a proposal for the regular supply of silk 
goods.? Lokenath Nandy was the most versatile of the Contractors. 
He almost always quoted for all the goods though his rates were not nece- 
ssarily the lowest. Other Contractors who quoted lowest to get the order 
often did not have the knowledge or resources required for the trade and 
found themselves unable to supply the contract. This gradually led to 
their elimination and Lokenath Nandy became one of the biggest Contrac- 
tors of silk goods. , 
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The two contracts of 1776 are ample proof of Lokenath's standing as a 
trader in silk1* Тһе raw Silk contract value was Rs. 8,66,000/- and the 
value of the piece goods contract was Rs. 5,05,636—8—0. As Lokenath 
was responsible for only 5096 (the other half belonging to Prankissen, son 
of Santiram and grandson of Gungagovind Sing whom the latter adopted 
as his son after the death of Santiram) the value in his share came to 
Rs. 2,52,818—4—0.  Lokenath was therefore responsible for goods worth 
Rs. 11,18,818—4-0, which can surely be considered as a substantial achieve- 
ment indeed. He of course did not supply the full amount of the Raw 
Silk contracted as he received an advance short by Rs. 1,97,949. It is not 
possible to know whether he supplied the balance and collected his dues 
later. With the deduction of the amount his transactions with the Company 
would come to Rs. 9,20,869. 


In 1775 Lokenath Nandy is found supplying silk piece goods on his own 
without any partners. The estimate of money requirement made by the 
Chief of the Cossimbazar Factory for the contracts of the year 1775-76 reveal 
the extent of Lokenath’s contract during the year. It showed that the piece 
goods contract of Lokenath amounted to S* Rs. 2,91,961—4 or Current 
Rs. 3,38,675—0—9 which was certainly an improvement over his piece goods 
contract of the year before.!5 


The accounts clearly shows that out of a total advance of Rs. 29,23,464—9—-1 1, 
Lokenath Nandy received Rs. 9,52,372—-2—6 or a clear 3296 of the whole 
advance. No other individual including the Residents received so high 
an amount їп advance during the year 1774-1775.19 This clearly establishes 
the fact that Lokenath was not only the supplier of the largest amount of silk 
articles but his standing as a merchant was highest in the English Factory 
also. 


Once the transactions of 1774-75 were over, Kantababu became extremely 
cautious. In 1775-76 contract season, Lokenath Contracts only for silk 
piece goods worth only Rs. 2,91,956-4-0. He was apprehensive that his 
transactions would be questioned. It is for this reason alone Kantababu 
once again introduced Baisnab Charan, after so many years, as a Contractor 
for the supply of Tannah. 


Tannah was thus quoted by only one person whose offer had to be 
accepted and this was none other than 'Boston Churon Nundee' who for the 
sum of Sicca Rs. 72000 agreed to supply 200 maunds of Tannah (gj Rs. 9/- 
per seer.!7 As soon as his proposal was accepted by the Board of Trade, 
Baisnabcharan realised that he was the sole supplier and could therefore 
perhaps rise the price. 


Middleton was not at all happy over the situation. Middleton replied to 
Aldersay ;— ‘We do not think it proper to comply with the increase in price 
demanded by Bistnab churn Nundee' 18 


For the rest of 1775 Kantababu did not make any other move except supply- 
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ing the stipulated articles in the respective names. 1776 was the harbinger 
of new hope and joy. Kantababu is therefore found involving himself 
deeply in the silk trade. 


The lowest offers for the Factory wound silk were those of 'Locknaut 
Nundee' for 500 Mds. at S* Rs. 10/10 per seer. He also offered to 
provide 300 Mds. of 5 lettered Tannah at Rs. 10/2 per seer according to 
samples. His proposals for Factory wound Raw Silk and silk picee goods, 
dated 20th January 1776 were also accepted. He agreed to supply 50090 
pieces of silk piece goods with Denoo Roy as partner for Current Rs.5,99,324.1? 


The total business of Lokenath in the year under review amounted to 
C. Rs. 6,82,272 out of the total provision (minus the Filature Silk already 
settled) of C. Rs. 20,00,301. Lokenath was thus again in his old position 
supplying 34 96 of the Cossimbazar Investments. He was clearly the largest 
single supplier. The efficiency of his organisation is proved when the Board 
of Trade records their dis-satisfaction about the faulty silk supplied by 
Bridjoo Roy and Irwin at Bauleah and Commercolly respectively. 


The position of Lokenath was without a parallel. Kantababu now also 
controlled a large part of the private silk trade at Cossimbezar through 
Narsingha and his son Baisnabcharan. 


In spite of the good profit of the previous year 1777 made Lokenath 
extremely cautious. It is not quite clear what happened. The buoyancy 
of Lokenath's silk business of 1776-77 is suddenly deflated in 1777-78. It 
seems that he is no longer much interested in the silk business. 


In the 1777-78 season Lokenath contracted for only 24100 pieces of 
silk piece goods with the Company for Rs. 2.46,031-4-0 only. The amount ` 
was thus aimost half of the amount contracted for the previous year. 


The rates show a slight decline in the silk trade. Generally the rates in 
1777-78 season was the same as in 1776-1777 season but lower than those 
in 1775-1776 season. This change in the wind most certainly cautioned 
Kantababu who contracted for a much lesser amount than the year before. 


In 1778 the Company was also aware that the [nvestment in Bengal silk 
no longer remained a very lucrative item of business. The original proposal 
of 60000 pieces of silk piece goods of Cossimbazar was modified to the extent 
of 10000 pieces and the money requirement for advance was cut down. The 
rates of the piece goods remained static, the apprehension being that any 
increase might dwindle the total requirement even further. All this time 
the manufacturing rates increased, making the silk trade less and less 
lucrative. Dr. N. K. Sinha quotes one Sadananada Bandopadhyaya who 
was for 30 years a broker in silk trade, employed by Girdhar Das, a Gujrati 
merchant of Cossimbazar, and who gave as the reason of the decline of the 
silk trade amongst others (a) shortage of good silk which resulted in high 
price and difficulty in procuring, leading to the deterioration of the quality, 
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which lead to the mixing of coarse quality and inferior grades with the fine 
quality raw silk. And (b) the inordinate greed of the middlemen who conti- 
ues to ask for high prices without any consideration to the actual state of 
affairs. 


Kantababu’s silk trade with the English Company in 1778-79 merely serves 
as an illustration of the declining state of the silk trade in Bengal. First 
Lokenth agrees to supply 20940 pieces of silk piece goods. He writes that 
he contracts with the Hon'ble Company, the 23rd day of January 15th 
Maug in the Bengal year 1184 for 20940 pieces of silk piece goods of 
different assortments. The contract was however modified on 24th March 
1778 and Lokenath was requested to supply 17000 piece goods instead of 
20940 pieces of the original contract. 


Lokenath, therefore contracted to supply 12000 pieces of silk piece goods 
at Rs. 1,23,930/- thus deducting his total supply by Rs. 50000 compared 
to the previous year. n fact his contracts of the different years if compared 
leaves no doubt about his intentions. i 


1774—75 — Total Contract involvement S* Rs. 11,18,818—11—0 
1775-76 — » rM 2,91,956— 4—0 
1776-77 — " including 25000 piece goods » », 583,165- 8-0 
1777-78 — » P 24100 ,„ m » » 246,031- 4-0 
1778—79 — е j 16430' , a PES 1,70,118— 4—0 
1779-80 — ре i 12000 ,„ " "oon 1,23,930-— 0-0 


In the season of 1779-80 Lokenath contracted to supply 12000 pieces of 
Silk piece goods within one year from 4th Bysakh 1186 or 14th April 1779. 
In a petition Lokenath explained that he had been forced to raise his rates 
because of insufficient rain in the present year which was the reason of not 
having the necessary quality cocoons needed to produce silk. Lokenath 
complained that what little cocoons had been produced were taken away 
by the Filatures and the Filature merchants carry them away before they 
reach the stage of maturity. It is for this reason that the Tannah was in 
shortage and not available to the chassars, who were manufacturers of silk. 
It was not possible to have enough cloth without sufficient amount of Tannah. 
Lack of silk cloth meant both increase in value and shortage in piece goods 
production. Lokenath pointed out that all the factors were well known to 
the Gentlemen of the Council, ʻI have therefore inserted in my proposal a 
small increase upon the price of former years. If the Gentlemen out of 
favour approve it, the cloth will be well made and delivered in time'.* 


The Gentlemen of course did not approve of the new rates. Robert 
Palk Chief of Cossimbazar wrote to the Board of Trade on 22nd June 1779 
forwarding the translation of the final contract with Lokenath to supply 
12000 pieces of silk piece goods. The contract started from the 6th Ashar 
1186 or 17th June 1779 and was for a period of one yearonly. The Security 
in this Contract was Narsing Nandy. The Company forced them to accept 
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a lower rate which may be considered to be ample reason for abandoning 
the supply of piece goods to the Company ultimately.? 


Beforé concluding the silk business of Kantababu, attention should be 
drawn to several other factors which have to be taken into consideration. 
Narsing Baboo acted as the Security of James Irwin, the Resedent of Commer- 
colly. Whether Narsing traded in silk using the ‘name and influence of 
James Irwin while Irwin himself invested Rs. 150000 in the Company's 8 96 
loan bond in lots of Rs. 5000 will never be known.3* | In three years this 
amount increased to S* Rs. 302400.35 It is very difficult to draw any 
conclusion in this matter except that Narsing would not have accepted the 
post of his security without some definite gain. 


In conclusion it can be remarked that Kantababu ended his family's 
involvement in silk around 1780. The trading of his family for the past 
hundred years show the different facets of the silk business. Kantababu 
safe-guarded his family against the slump in this trade which he knew was 
not far away. ' In this respect his experience at the time of the death of his 
father became extremely useful. 


Kantababu however continued to do small tradings till his last days, These 
dealings were largely in the nature of doing a favour to somebody, obliging 
friends with few consignments or procuring a particular item of goods in 
a small quantity. None of these were regular trading, nevertheless they 
were trading activities of a sort, though very irregular in nature. . It can be 
concluded therefore that though Kantababu closed his regular .business 
of silk in 1780, he continued for another ten years his infrequent procurement 
of the commodity particularly for friends and associates. 
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pp. 385—386. 


2. Ibid, of 5th March, 1772, pp. 410—412 & 415.. 
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4. Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit at Krisnagar and Kasimbazar of 25th 
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And from agrochemicals to feeding а 

stuffs Shaw Wallace have been R 

sowing the seeds of development e$ 

from West Bengal to Tamil Nadu. a 

In the crucial area of agriculture, more 

specifically fertilisers, wo often have to battle 

against odds to reach the farmer even in the 

remotest village, on time — in times of scarcity 

and to help him get the best benefits from + 

modern inputs. power sprayers... -. 

We continue to manufacture glue and gelatine, Ж ДИАНАДАН 

mine stetit, mil flour, and grow te. MAE EMEN Wo aro not the 
a Our schemes for unemployed graduates are - contribution tothe `° biggest, but we 

also bearing fruit. Company's protits. ES d try to be the best 

Of course, the liquor division continues to -. From the Chairman's Review 1 


record outstanding progress, its products . of the Company's Working 
enjoying a high level of confidence. for 1974. . с. 





